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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

BRONISLAW KASPAR MALINOWSKI. Bom 1884— Died 1942. By Audrey I. Richards, With 
Plate A . 

■ Bronislaw Malinowski died suddenly at Yale on May 16th, 1942, after taking the chair at the 
formal opening of a Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which he had been chosen President. 
He had spent the last three years of his life in the United States, the first on a sabbatical year's leave from 
the London School of Economics, when he made a field-trip to study some of the Mexican market 
systems ; and the second as the Bishop IVIuseum travelling professor at Yale L^niversity. He had 
recently plunged with his usual energy into xfianning for post-war reconstruction. He had always 
claimed that the anthropologist had a special contribution to make to the study of modern society, 
and used constantly to stimulate his students by comparing primitive institutions and their own. 
His reaction to the world situation was therefore characteristic. From 1933 onwards he immersed 
himself in an analysis of the whole institution of war, and of intertribal and international relations. 
When he died, he had practically completed a book on the concept of freedom in human society ; and 
this, it is hoped, will be published. He was also at work on a study of culture contacts between 
primitive and European peoples. Death therefore struck him at a time of great intellectual activity. 
It certainly came as a sudden blow to anthropology in this country, where it will be difficult to replace 
his stimulus and leadership when empty lecture-rooms begin to fill after the war. 

Malinowski was born at Cracow in 1884. He took his Ph.D. in physics and mathematics in 1908, 
and it was only ill-health that stopped him from giving his life to research in these fields. However, 
as he left the University to recuperate, he struck accidentally a copy of Frazer's Golden Bough, and 
this immediately awakened his interest in the study of human cultiue. He worked for a short time 
under Karl Bucher at Leipzig, and then came to England in 1910. Here he became a student at the 
London School of Economics, and was one of the many who owed the beginnings of their anthropo- 
logical career to the help and encouragement of C. G. Seligman. Thenceforth this country became 
his home. He mocked at English customs, and hurried each vacation to the more congenial atmo- 
sphere of the Tyrol, but London remained the centre of his intellectual life and interests, and he 
wrote of it with nostalgia during the last years of his life. 

Malinowski was appointed a lecturer at the London School of Economics in 1913, but left for the 
Pacifi.c with the Robert Mond expedition in 1914, and there spent two -and- a -half years in the field, 
chiefly in the Trobriand Islands. In 1924 he was appointed to a Readership in Social Anthropology, 
and in 1927 to the first Chair in Anthropology in the University of London. In 1935 he made a flying 
trip across Africa, visiting a number of his students at work in the field in Tanganyika, Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Swaziland. He lectured in Geneva, Vienna and Oslo. His contacts with the United 
States were close. He toiued there in 1926 at the invitation of the Laura Spelman Memorial Trust, 
and returned in 1936 to receive a D.Sc. from Harvard University. 

Malinowski's field of experience was therefore an unusually wide one. The range of subjects he 
dealt with was equally large. Much of his working life was given to the study of the family and 
kinship — a subject on that border-line between psychology and sociology that held such fascination 
for him. His first book, a student thesis called The Family amony the Australian Aborigines (1913), 
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dealt with primitive kinship. His later Sexual 
Life of Savages (1929), based on his own field 
material, is one of the fullest descriptive accounts 
of primitive marriage that exists. In and 
Repression in Savage Society (1926) he broke new 
ground by challenging current psycho -analytical 
doctrines on family relationships — views which 
he first found stimulating as a student of psy- 
chology, and later, as a sociologist, dissatisfying. 
The bulk of his systematic material on kinship 
unfortunately remains unpublished. 

The integrative function of magic and religion 
was another subject which continually absorbed 
his interests. Initially he followed Durkheim in 
his stress on the social importance of religious 
rites and beliefs, but these views he reformulated 
in the light of direct observations on primitive 
societies. He also combined them with a 
definitely psychological approach, that is to say, 
with an emphasis on the part played by magic and 
religion in the life of the individual. Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific (1928) deals with the place 
of fishing and trading magic in the Trobriand 
culture, and Coral Gardens and their Magic (1935) 
with the importance of their garden cults. Myth 
in Primitive Society (1926) gives a short expose of 
Malinowski's view s on the social function of myth, 
later developed more fully in a number of his 
descriptive works. Other aspects of human 
culture to w hich he made continuous contributions 
w'ere primitive law, on w hich he published a short 
book called Crime and Custom in Savage Society 
(1927), primitive economics, and the social 
fimction of language. Lastly, in order to meet 
the needs of students going to work in the rapidly 
changing societies of modern Africa, he adapted 
his theoretical approach to the study of culture 
contacts, and w^as largely responsible for the rapid 
spread of interest in the practical applications of 
anthropology in the field of colonial administra- 
tion. A five-year plan of research on changing 
tribal life organized by the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures w^as chiefly due 
to his inspiration, and he acted for some years as 
chairman of the applied anthropology committee 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

To anthropological science Malinow^ski’s chief 
contribution was probably the entirely new 
standard of field w’ork he set up. His quick 
sympathies and his unusual linguistic gifts and 
powders of human contact made it possible for 
him to share in a quite exceptional way the life 
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of the people whom he had gone to observe. A 
field- trip to him was an intense experience, 
emotional as well as intellectual, and he de- 
scribed it as a personal adventure. His vivid 
accounts of scenes and personalities not only 
brought him a wide circle of general readers, but 
gave a new touch of reality to the formal outline 
descriptions of native societies which were then 
usual. Immersed in the life of the Trobriand 
islanders, he set out to find how their small 
society worked, and what their different institu- 
tions really meant to them, and did for them. 
At the time this was a new type of sociological 
analysis. Malinowski soon became impatient of 
the largely antiquarian interest of much of the 
current anthropology. In fact the term ' func- 
tional anthropology,’ which he afterwards used 
to describe a special method of detailed analysis 
of particular cultures, he first adopted to stress 
his claim to study the ‘ function ’ of native 
customs, as actually observed, as distinct from 
their interest as clues in the reconstruction of 
some historical event or evolutionary series. He 
attacked earlier WTiters with his usual energy and 
emphasis. His view^s often provoked violent con- 
troversy, but they w’^ere certainly largely re- 
sponsible for the recent rapid development of 
anthropology as an observational science. 

The techniques of this science he developed as 
he worked, by trial and error in the field, and 
afterwards in writing up his material. From the 
first, he analysed critically his own methods of 
observation. He spent what w^as then an unusually 
long period of study in a single community, and 
quickly began to abandon the fixed interview' and 
the native interpreter for the participant observa- 
tion that is more common nowadays. Though he 
never made full use of the statistical methods that 
have been shown since to be possible and necessary, 
yet he collected copious native texts, and his docu- 
mentation in the form of charts, maps, diaries, 
and concrete case-histories was little short of a 
revelation to the anthropologists of his time. 
Coral Gardens and their Magic is, and will probably 
remain, an education in field method. His 
passion for detail was combined with the true 
field-worker’s gift for swdft, almost intuitive, 
judgment of social situations and a power of 
formulating quickly the problem at issue. His 
field-work lectures were full of w'arnings of the 
dangers of merely collecting facts without system 
or purpose. Students whom he later visited in 
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the field were often amazed at this unusual 
combination of quick and almost facile appre- 
hension of the relevant facts, with his infinite 
patience in amassing data, once his theoretical 
interests had been aroused. The charm and ease 
of his shorter descriptive books give little indica- 
tion of the mass of information on which they 
were based. 

To general sociological theory, Malinow^ski's 
chief contribution was probably his analysis of 
human culture into those basic institutions that 
exist to fulfil such fundamental human needs as 
food, sex, procreation, shelter, or defence. By 
institutions he meant a complex of interrelated 
features or ' aspects,’ such as the type of social 
grouping Avhich must come into being to carry 
out such needs, the rules obeyed by its members, 
its traditional activities, formulated beliefs, 
values and knowledge, and the material culture 
and environment that determine its form. To 
describe such basic institutions meant in fact 
studying every aspect of a society from the view - 
point of particular biological needs. With this 
theoretical approach, Malinowski evolved a 
system of analysing the institutions of any society, 
primitive or modern, and worked it out in the form 
of elaborate charts, w hich he taught students to 
use when collecting facts in the field. One of the 
chief merits of his famous " functional method ' 
was, in fact, this systematic technique for study- 
ing the interrelationship of different aspects of a 
particular culture — a technique which forces a 
field-worker to see each fact in a variety of 
different settings, and hence stimulates him to 
folio w’ a number of alternative lines of research. 
This power of seeing the interrelationship betw een 
one element of human culture and another gave 
to Malinowski's work that precious quality that a 
historian has recently described as ‘ span.’ To 
it was added his gift for coining phrases which 
readily evoked those complexes of activities, law s, 
values, and beliefs w hich he sought to describe — 
such phrases as, for instance, ' mythical charter,' 

‘ dogma of procreation,’ or ‘ principle of legiti- 
macy.’ Whether Malinowski's methods can ever 
be used successfully as a basis for systematic 
comparative work remains to be seen, and he 
never made this attempt himself. The technique 
certainly makes for a most detailed and fruitful 
examination of particular cultures. 

Finally, Malinowski's influence on the general 
development of British anthropology w as in many 


w ays remarkable, although it is one that posterity 
may easily forget. Many of the doors at w inch lie 
hammered with such violence are now' open, and 
his stimulus was given as much through the 
spoken as the written word. The exact nature 
of this influence is difficult to describe since it 
w^as part and parcel of the strong personality that 
W'as splashed so large across his work. The sheer 
intensity of his w'ork w'as pro ha lily the strongest 
impression he made on students. He w'orkiMl at 
all hours of the day and night, in bed, out ()f bed , 
eating and w'alking. His output Avas enornunis, 
in spite of the constant ill-health Avhieh AAas his 
fortune from early youth. Work absorbed him 
and possessed him, and into the whirlpool of his 
acti\'ity students AAcre temporarily plunged, to 
sink or to SAA'im. They learned to discuss their 
theses on bus-tops or dodging the market - 
barroAA's down Holborn side-streets. He gaA'c his 
time generously to his students, and demanded 
theirs in return. He tended to regard them 
rather as a team engaged on a joint battle than 
as a number of indi\'iduals AA'ith different interests 
and needs. They learnt a particular method of 
AA'ork and a particular theoretical interest, rather 
than a body of detailed facts. 

MalinoAA'ski early abandoned formal lecturing, 
and always ignored the prescribed Uni\nrsity 
curriculum. Students worked at any problem in 
which he was at the moment intensely absorbed. 
It was in seminars that his teaching gifts AA'ere 
best displayed. These weekly discussions be- 
came famous, and attracted students of the most 
different types. Colonial officials on lea\'e A'alued 
MalinoAA'ski's li\"e approach, if they Avere not too 
much alarmed by his quest ion-and-answer method 
of teaching. Senior research students came from 
many parts of the W'orld, and MalinoAA'ski w’ould 
often flash retorts in four or fiA^e different 
languages. Universitj’ lecturers sat side-by-side 
with the veriest amateurs. These seminars 
A'aried, but at their best they were brilliant per- 
formances. MalinoAvski aaus a man of Avide 
culture and great personal charm. He could be 
proA'OcatiA'e and prejudiced, but he could also be 
profound, penetrating, and constructive. His 
wit was proA^erbial. There w'as a curious kindling 
touch in all he did, and a rare poAA'er of evoking 
ideas in others. His directness forced students to 
get to the bottom of a problem and express its 
essentials simply. Pupils might be irritated by 
his intolerance, or inspired by his enthusiasm. 
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They were never bored. ‘ Invite Malinowski to 
‘ the opening session of a conference/ said a 
shrewd missionary. ‘ Half the audience will 
‘ disagree with him violently, but the discussions 
‘ will go with a swing from the start.’ ' I have 
‘ just had a letter from Malinowski,’ said another 
ruefully. ‘ His language is so appalling that I 
‘ cannot let my secretary file the note. But he 
‘ has given me enough ideas to work on for half a 
‘ year.’ In this power of stimulus his genius lay. 

It is a tragedy that Malinowski did not live long 
enough to prepare some of the material hammered 
out in these joint discussions in a more permanent 
form. The very fertility of his intellect left his 
path httered with unfinished projects, and some 
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of his most illuminating ideas survive only in the 
form of slight essays or rather inaccessible articles. 
Two or three of his books must be reckoned as 
land-marks in their way, but the full possibihties 
of his sociological method have perhaps not yet 
been realised. But his name deserves to be 
remembered as one who set up a new standard of 
field-work, trained a new school of field-workers, 
opened up new possibilities in the application of 
anthropological knowledge to colonial problems, 
and breathed a fresh spirit into the anthropology 
of his time. He made enemies as well as devoted 
friends, but no one will deny his originality 
and brilliance, or the passionate sincerity of his 
devotion to anthropological science. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R. THE [^FOREST ZONE. 


University of Edinburgh. 

2 When at the close of the Ice Age forest 
invaded the steppes, the old economy based 
upon the collective pursuit of big gregarious beasts 
by large bands of hunters (Mak, 1942, 60 (p. 103)) 
broke down. But at the same time the once 
frozen north was opened to settlement, provided 
the settlers equipped themselves with tools for 
dealing with the forest and adjusted the technique 
of the chase to the new conditions. The rudi- 
ments of a carpenter’s kit had already been 
created by the steppe societies of the ice age as 
represented at Kostienki, Mezin, and Borchevo 
[ibid., pp. 101-2). Boimd the Baltic the suc- 
cessive stages in the colonization of the North, 
the development of wood- working tools and the 
adjustment of general economy, correlated with 
the changing levels of land and sea and — by 
pollen- analysis — with climatic phases, are fully 
documented in the Hamburg, Lyngby, Maglemose 
and Erteb0Ue cultures of the Late Glacial, Pre- 
Boreal, Boreal and Atlantic phases respectively. 
These illustrate not only a progressive develop- 
ment of chopping tools {Antiquity, 1942, 258-264), 
but also an economic evolution. In Lyngby we 
stm have hunting by small nomadic groups 
combined with fishing. The summer camps of the 
Maglemoseans in Zealand and at^rDuvensee dis- 
close increased refiance on fishing by groups that 
are stfil nomadic. First with Erteb0Ue do we 
meet a really sedentary economy based on fishing 
and the collection of sheU-fish combined stiU with 


By Professor V. Gordon CJiilde, F.B.A., 

hunting — an economy that is continued into Sub- 
Boreal times by the late Erteb0Ue culture of 
Denmark and the Dwelling Places of Scandinavia 
and the East Baltic, which are found all over 
North Russia too. The intervening stages are 
very imperfectly reflected in Russia proper. The 
Sviderian encampments on the high dunes may 
be stadiaUy comparable to Lyngby, but their 
chronological horizon is rather vague and their 
locations exclude the conservation of bone and so 
of any ' heavy industry.’ On the coasts north- 
west of Murmansk, Soviet archaeologists have 
recently explored ‘ Arctic palaeolithic ’ stations, 
equivalent to the Norwegian Finnmarkian, but 
assigned on geological grounds to the Boreal 
phase and yielding chopping tools made by the 
tranchet technique stadially equivalent to Magle- 
mose (a8.A., V. (1940), 107-143). 

Only in the ' Dwelling Places ’ (stoyanki) with 
pit- comb ware does the archaeological record be- 
come comprehensive and clear. Such are 
scattered all through the forest zone from the 
edge of the pre -steppe to the White Sea coasts 
and from the Baltic to the Volga-Kama junction. 
But their antiquity cannot be determined so 
precisely as in Finland, where AjTapaa has 
estabhshed a sequence of styles by correlations 
with the progressive regression of the sea. His 
style I is only and doubtfully represented by 
Maryanivka in the Ukraine (Antropologiya, Kiev, 
iii, 1929), Yazikovo north of the Volga in Tver 
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iii, 217), and Medvezhdei Gora in Karelia 
{K.S., vii (1940), 28), which we may take to 
represent group A. A larger group B, classically 
represented by Lyalovo near Moscow (R.A.Zh., 
xiv, 1925, 37-82), might be parallel to the Finnish 
style II, 1, but the still larger group C (best 
represented at Fedorovo — T.N.A., iii, 2(5-32) is 
e(piated by Ayrapiia with his style III, and later 
groups diverge still further from the Finnish. 

Tretyakov's ' K Istorii doklassovogo obsh- 
' chestva Verkhnego Povolzhya ' (lOAIMK .. 
106, 1934) is a model account of the economy 
revealed by the dwelling places of groups A to G 
in north and central Russia. All are low-lying, 
but are located on sandy soil and not on the banks 
(jf major rivers but rather on the shores of meres, 
backwaters, and sluggish tributaries. They 
occupy areas up to 3,000 sq, metres in the Oka 
Basin and 2,000 on the Upper Volga. Such 
repre.sent the permanent settlements of groups, 
larger than a ‘ natural family,' but of less than 
300 souls. Temporary summer camps are also 
known, notably on the White Sea coasts (Smirnov 
in aS’.A., iv, 1937, 180 If.). The foundation of this 
sedentary economy, as the location of the .^toyanki 
itself implies, was fishing, though naturally com- 
bined wdth hunting and collecting. In fact their 
excrement shows that even the dogs were fed on 
fish (Tretyakov, /.c., 125). The fishers' equipment 
comprises bone ' harpoons ' quite in Maglemosean 
tradition and fish-hooks, both of the bone type 
that was used already at Kunda in Boreal times 
(from Kubenino and Pohoril(jva) and a composite 
form consisting of a stone sinker notched at both 
ends and a barb of bone or wood tied f)n (N.A.. 
iii, 101-4 : v, 44). But net-fishing, regarded by 
Tretyakov (pp. 118, 137) as a communal activity, 
was perhaps the most productive method. 
Imprints of nets have been noted on pots from 
several sites, while net-sinkers are common. The 
principal object of the chase was the elk, then 
bear, boar, beaver, swan^ and other birds, rarely 
forest deer and reindeer, seals naturally only on 
the coast. The only domestic animals' bones 
found in groups A— — one bone of domestic ox 
found at Fedorovo before the scientific excavation 
of the site is rejected as intrusive by Zbruev 
(*S'.J[., iii, 35) — belong to dogs. These belong to 
the variety Cains ladogensis, akin to recent sledge 
dogs, and may therefore have been used for 
transport too since a sledge-runner found in 
Finland was allegedly embedded in Boreal peat 
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(a 8.3/., xlii, 21-2). The hunters' equipment com- 
prised darts tip 2 )ed with slotted bone ])oints, 
bows and arrows armed witli conical bom* points 
')V flint heads that are leaf-sha 2 )ed or hollow-}>ased 
and worked on both faces, not derivatives of the 
petit tranchct nor the asymmetrical Svidenan 
j)oint and clubs. These include the rhomboid type 
jierforated by jierciission, which is presumably 
derived from the sjiiked weaiions found further 
west in Boreal times (Clark. Xort/arn Europe, 
fig. 3S, 2), but unfort unat el V not accurately dated 
in Gentral Russia : on the Lower Volga a sjx*eim(*n 
was found in an ochre grave (^Ian, 1942. p. 132). 

Carjienters' tools, ‘ celts ' of poli.shed stone, are 
rare in the early stay an ki in comparison with the 
large numbers found on Finnish and Swedish 
dwelling places. Their bone and antler pre- 
cursors did indeed jjersist at Lyalovo and Pole al- 
lova, but roughly chipped flint celts of a 
Campignyan aspect seem to apj^ear first on sites 
in groups G and even D ! Perhaps owing to the 
extensive dune formations tree -felling was less 
urgent in the coniferous forests of Gentral Russia 
than in the deciduous forests of the Baltic : 
j^jolished hint axes and adzes are in any case 
associated with the first indications of a new 
agricultural economy {infra, 2 )p. (5-7). 

Weaving is not attested. 

Pottery (A^oyevodskii, >S.A.. i, 54 ff.) was made 
as a domestic industry by Avomen (the finger- 
prints on the interiors (4‘ vases from Fedorovo 
have been examined and diagnosed as female hv 
an expert in daktylogra])hv). The vessels, in all 
cases built up in rings, though often large enough 
to serve as storage jars. 50 em. high and 40 (un. 
in diameter, were all ovoid with rather pointed 
bases in groups A and B ; variatirms with rudi- 
mentary necks and more rounded bases begin to 
a^^pear in C', and subsequently become more 
marked and numerous. Ornamentation too was 
at first monotonously uniform, but Voyevodskii 
infers that, as the ‘ ornament ' was apjdied to the 
interiors as well as the exj)osed external surfaces, 
its function was magical. In groups B and C’ it 
consists of rows of 2 )its made with the end of a 
belemnite and comb— impressions executed with 
the curved and notched edge of a slate pebble — 
the actual stamps have been found at several 
sites. Later the belemnite was replaced by a 
stick leaving aflat-bottomed pit. and the notched 
pebble by a square-toothed bone comb, and the 
patterns like the forms are more varied. Gord- 
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imprints occur as early as Lyalovo, as in the 
Finnish style I (in the form of whipped cord and 
‘ maggots '), but are still commoner later and even 
in the Iron Age. Ornamentation by the impres- 
sion of a netted fabric {setchataya ornament) 
combined with pits and comb -imprints becomes 
increasingly common after group C. Tretyakov 
(IGAIMK., lOG, 141) explains the monotonous 
uniformity of groups A-C as a result of matrilocal 
marriage, whereby the female potters in each little 
group handed on their traditions from generation 
to generation undisturbed by external influence. 
The variety of later groups would reflect the 
introduction of patrilocal marriage (coincident 
with economic changes mentioned below) which 
under exogamy mixed up the potters from 
different communities. On the other hand, the 
late netted ware is so homogeneous that Tretyakov 
[ibid.. 138) and Voyevodskii regard it as the 
standardized product of experts and so an 
indication of the division of social labour. 

Intercourse between the little communities is 
indicated by the occurrence of amber, first in 
group C, presumably ‘ traded ' from East Prussia 
that is part of the pit -comb ware province, by 
the distribution of the zoomorphic stone weapons 
and finally by the first copper objects — an awl 
from Fedorovo, group C. 

The ideology of the fisher-hunters has to be 
inferred from rare burials and works of art. At 
Yazikovo (aS.A., iii, 217-220) and Kubenino 
(S.A., V, 38 ff.) extended skeletons were found in 
the settlements, at Fedorovo and Kolomtse 
extended and contracted burials among kitchen 
refuse. At Kubenino lumps of red ochre had 
been deposited by one skeleton, a practice re- 
corded also in graves of the Forest culture -cycle in 
Esthonia and Gotland as well as on the Pontic 
steppes. Only at Kubenino were regular grave 
goods observed — in one grave arrow-heads of 
bone and flint, a necklace of beavers' tusks and 
a bone figurine ( ^ female), in another two figurines, 
ornaments, and awls of bone. Incidentally two 
very conventional clay figurines were found at the 
site and agree exactly with one from a similar 
site in Finland {E.S.A.. x, 161—3). 

Animal carvings in flint from the Zolotitsa R., 
east of Archangel, and from the Summer Shore of 
the White Sea (>S.x4., iv, 180), have been long 
celebrated, as have the * axes ’ with butts carved 
realistically to represent elks' heads, mostly made 
of Olonetz stone but distributed as far as Sweden 
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on the west and the Pekhora R. on the east ; 
stylistically at least these agree closely with the 
hilt of a copper knife-dagger from Seima and the 
handles of ceremonial ladels from Gorbuno in the 
Urals, that all belong to the late Copper Age 
{infra, p. 8). Soviet prehistorians take all these 
animal representations as evidences for totemism. 

Engravings on the ice-smoothed rocks sloping 
up from the waters of L. Onega, known already 
before the Revolution, and others subsequent^ 
discovered on the White Sea coasts have been 
studied and splendidly published by Ravdonikas 
(Naskalnie Izobrazheniya Onezhskogo ozera i 
Belogo morya : Les Gravures rupestres des bords 
du lac Onega et de la rner Blanche, Akad. Nauk 
SSR., Trudy Instituta Etnografii, IX-X, 1936, 
1938), who identified stoyanki yielding pit -comb 
ware, flint, arrow-heads, and net-sinkers near the 
sites. The designs, pecked out with stone 
chisels, represent men, swans, geese, elks, fishes, 
lizards as well as geometrical figures like circles. 
Ravdonikas (aS.A., iii, 19-32) shows that many of 
the beasts are really men dressed in the skins of 
birds or animals. He concludes that they record 
and magically perpetuate totemic ceremonies 
designed to ensure the fertility of the game 
represented. In the geometric designs he (>8,A., 
iv, 11-32) sees symbols connected with an equally 
magical cult of the sun. Whatever the stylistic 
and temporal relation of these Russian rock- 
pictures to the two Scandinavian groups, thev 
reflect the same absorbing productive pursuits as 
the older ' naturalistic ' series and belong to the 
same stage of hunting and fishing as contrasted 
with the * conventional ’ Bronze Age series. In 
the far northern forests the old gathering economy 
persisted much longer tlian in Sweden, or for that 
matter in the Volga-Oka basin of Central Russia. 

Transition to Food Production. — The first 
explicit indications of a new economy in Central 
Russia can be seen better in the graves of the 
Fatyanovo culture (Tallgren, SMYA., xxxii, 2 ; 
F.M.. 1924) than from any settlement. Such 
extend in a compact group from the headwaters 
of the Oka and Volga to their confluence near 
Gorki, and both in ritual and furniture seem to 
present a sharp break with older Central Russian 
traditions. The dead are no longer buried 
extended in the settlements, but contracted or 
exceptionally cremated (Vinogradov, Problemy 
GAIMK, 1934, 11-12) in pit graves forming 
cemeteries of 6 to 14 graves outside them. Bones 
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of pike (iV.^4., ii, 29) and teeth of hear, wolf, fox. 
lynx and reindeer and shells used as ornaments 
do indeed illustrate ' the persistence of the old 
forest gathering economy. But the meat 
furnished to the dead is no longer represented by 
bones of game animals, but of domestic cattle, 
swine, sheep, goats and horses. A grain -rub her 
from a grave at Govyadinovo (S.A, ii. 32) and 
hoe-like tools from X^aulovo are accepted by 
Bader as evidence for j^^lot -cultivation too. The 
practice of mixed farming to supplement the 
products of the chase and fishing is implied also 
by the extension of settlement (as inferred from 
the cemeteries) beyond the low grounds chosen 
by the earlier fisher-hunters. For instance, of 
ten Fatyanovo cemeteries in the Rzhev- Kalinin 
region half lie in the valley of the A'olga and its 
tributaries like the earlier stofjankl ; the rest 
have j)ushed up on to higher ground right to the 
Volga-Oka watershed, invading heavily wooded 
soils where the gatherers never settled hut better 
suited to pasture and tillage than the colder valley 
soils (Bader, aS.A.. ii. 33-5). Polished Hint adzes 
and axes from the graves must, Bader thinks, 
have been used for clearing the land the new 
economy required. 

Moveable wealth in cattle and pigs provided 
an economic motive for wars more serious and 
frequent than are attested among the gatherers. 
So splendid battle-axes in addition to arrow- 
heads give the graves a martial aspect lacking at 
Yazikovo or Kubenino. The battle-axes them- 
selves include, besides the standard type re- 
peatedly figured, many less elaborate weajjons 
usually treated as degenerations thereof (f.rj. by 
Ayrapaii, E.S.A., viii, lb-23), and at least one 
heeled battle-axe appropriate to the South 
Russian Catacomb Graves from Tru.sovo 
iv, 302). In another grave in the same cemetery 
the bowman was provided with arrow-shaft - 
straighteners, again of Catacomb type. 

The pottery is also novel and varied. The 
vases are globular, but sometinu\s with fiattened, 
never with pointed, bases, and generally provided 
with distinct necks. They are ornamented with 
imprints of cords, square-toothed combs, and 
other stamps, usually only on neck and shoulder 
or radially round the base, the patterns being 
sometimes arranged in panels. The variety 
would reflect pa trilocal marriage and so the patri- 
archal organization regarded by Soviet pre- 
historians as appropriate to a pastoral economy. 
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Small copper ornaments — rings, disc -pendants, 
a cuff- arm let, a neck-ring — and silver ear-rings 
indicate commerce with the south, while an amber 
bead from Kuzmino must have been brought 
from East Prussia (E.S.A.. x, 105). 

The Fatyanovo culture has been generally 
presented as a brief episode, but a detailed study 
of the varied closed grave groups brought to light 
during the industrial development of the last ten 
years will certainly permit of the distinction 
within it of at least as many typological phases 
as are recognized in the analogous battle-axe 
cultures of Denmark and Sweden. For the 
moment a reliable synchronism of one phase with 
Period III of the Pontic Copper Age (Max, xlii, 
74. is provided by the finds from Trusovo, but 
Tretyakov [IGAIMK, I Ob, 133) reports from a 
Fatyanovo grave near Ivanovo-Voznesensk a 
metal object of Galich type that should belong to 
Period I\" {infra, ]). 8). In the settlement of 
Bolchoye Kosino IV (Balakhna, E.S.A., iv, 73 
and 97) Fatyanovo pottery is associated with a late 
phase of pit -comb ware, while the still later 
netted ware was found above the graves at 
Govyadinovo (Tretyakov, l.r., 148), but direct 
contact with the gorodi^hche culture is suggested 
by the distribution : Fatyanovo graves were 
actually found within the gorodischhe of Lika- 
chevo (S.A.. ii. 20 ff.) and Vinogradov (Prohhmy 
(tAIAIK., 1934, 11-12) derives the cord-ornament 
on (jorodishche pottery from that on Fatyanovo 
vases. 

The emergence of this alien-looking culture has 
generally been ex}>lained by the assumption of 
an invasion from north Central Europe. While 
the general similarity of the Fatyanovo battle- 
axes and vases with tho.se of Jutland, Central 
Germany. Poland and East Prussia may be 
admitted, no single group there combines all the 
distinctive features of the Fatyanovo complex. 
Russian prehistorians emphatically reject the 
invasion hypothesis. Fatyanov'o repre.sents for 
them just the adaptation of the old fisher-hunter 
population to a new productive economy with the 
appropriate social (patriarchy) and political (war) 
consequences. The partial coincidence of the 
distribution of Fatyanov^o cemeteries with that 
of fisher-hunters' stoyariki and their extension 
thence on to new territory is just what would be 
expected to result from the adoption of a new' 
method of life by the established population. Yet 
it is frankly admitted that the material bases of 
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the new economy were derived from outside the 
forest. Zbruev iii, 38) notes that of the 

domestic animals only pigs could have been tamed 
in the forest zone. Tretyakov (/.r., 160) insists 
on the absence of horses from the game pursued 
by the early hunters, and concludes that the 
horse reached Central Russia as a domestic 
animal. 

Presumably live-stock, like the axe and arrow - 
straighteners from Trusovo. were derived from the 
steppe societies further south. In fact the dune 
site of Lipki on the Lower Kliazma near Vyazniki 
(E.S,A., iv, 102-115) and eight other late stoyanki 
in the Oka Basin {ibid.. 93) have yielded, together 
with netted ware of the forest pattern, Khvalynsk 
pottery appropriate to the Lower \^olga steppe 
culture of Period IV (Max, 19-12, 7-1,. pp. 131-4). 

The standardized character of the netted ware 
found widely distributed in the forest zone at this 
phase suggests to Tretyakov [lx,, 138) intra- 
communal specialization of labour. He mentions 
also some inadequately explored ‘ workshops ' of 
rather doubtful age as indications of specialization 
in the flint -industry too. Society could now 
produce a surplus to feed specialists. And war- 
fare, now economically motivated, would promote 
a demand for reliable metal weapons. There are 
no ores in Central Russia to supply it, but around 
the Urals a metallurgical industry had already 
been established by Period IV, mainly dominated 
by the Steppe cultures termed Khvahmsk on the 
Volga and Andronovo in Siberia. East of the 
Volga steppe extends to the Ufa and the left bank 
of the Belaya, while in Sub- Boreal times it may 
have reached a line from Kungar on the Sylva to 
Malmizh on the \ yatka, K.S., ix. 37. But 
the Forest peoples controlling no substance in 
general demand like amber to exchange for 
metal, it remained extremely rare in Central 
and North Russia till an eHective demand for 
furs arose among steppe societies in the Ananino 
epoch . 

Before that, the celebrated hoards of Galich and 
Seima illustrate the percolation westward of Ural 
metalwork. The peculiar socketed celt (with 
hexagonal section) from Seima must rank as Late 
Bronze (Copper) Age : it is a type distinctive of 
other sites on the Kama, in the Crals. and east- 
ward to Omsk and Tomsk (K.S,. ix, 41 ). where the 
pottery suggests a blend of Steppe with Last 
Russian Forest cultures. The remaining types 
look so archaic as to seem even ‘ Chalcolithic. 

L 


But an axe wdth drooping shaft-hole (G), a 
plano-convex bracelet (G), spear-heads wdth 
folded sockets (S), flat snib)io daggers wuth 
bronze (both) and stone (G) hilts prove that 
neither hoard can be older than Period I\" of the 
Pontic Copper Age. Indeed, fresh excavations at 
Galich in 1924 by Gorodtsov convinced the 
excavator that the hoard was really contemporary 
with the Iron Age settlement, identified by 
Tallgren before the Revolution (SMYA., xxxii, 
33-6) : if so, it belongs to Period VI ! In addition 
stray ‘ bronzes ' from East Russia, notably 
socketed celts, mosth' of Ananino age, w^ere traded 
across the forests to the White Sea coasts, 
Finland, Finnmark, and Lappland (E,S,A,, xi. 
14-18) : even Andronovo pottery has txirned up in 
Finland [ibid.. 43). 

On the other hand, Scandinavian bronzes, 
notably socketed celts of Millar type, at home in 
Central Sweden, occur all across Northern Russia 
to the Kama {E,S.A,, xi, 22-30). Such lay in 
twn graves in a cemetery of extended skeletons 
north of the w^ell-knowm neolithic stoyanka at 
Volosovo, together wdth tutuli of Swedish type, 
iron knives, stone mace -heads and sherds of 
netted jjottery of the local Forest pattern. Tall- 
gren [ibid., 30-9) attributes these graves to 
Teutonic ' Varyags ’ w ho had conquered for 
themselves strongholds to control the natural 
trade routes that converge round Gorki. 

The Iron Age. — Against this background, out of 
a fusion betw een Steppe and local Forest cultures 
on the Lower Kama, arose the culture termed 
Ananino after a large and rich cemetery there 
xxxi. 1919), and knowm still better from 
hill-forts or gorodishcliya. Graves at Ananino 
(S.A., ii. 105-8) and Lugovo nearby {K.S., ix, 39) 
have disturbed dune settlements yielding Khva- 
lynsk pottery, w hile on the Belaya at Karman-tau 
a similar settlement is juxtaposed to a gorodishche 
with true Ananino pottery. In the gorodishche of 
Grokliam, Khvalynsk pottery and bronzes (such as 
a two-cared celt) w^ere found with net and comb 
ornamented w ares of Ananino type. In the latter 
the round-bottomed vases decorated with pits 
combined wuth cord and net impressions denote 
the dominance of Forest traditions. Similarly 
the hexagonal Ananino celts (of bronze) are 
derived from the Seima type (A".*S’,, ix, 42), while 
spear- heads with lunate openings in the blade 
look almo.st British. But the domestic animals 
and cultivated plants on which the Ananino 
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economy was based had been c()ntril)uted by the 
Steppe culture (K.S.. ix. 40). 

But the most striking feature in tlie ostt'o- 
logical remains from the Ananinr> gorodishrhf/a is 
the high percentage of bones of small fur- bearing 
animals (Schmidt, IGAIMK.. 106. 74 If.). Such 
w^ere hardly gathered for food or local needs, but 
to meet the demands for furs of the rich Scythian 
and Sarmatian principalities on the steppes. An 
effective demand has arisen for forest j)roducts. 
and hunting for the market replaces subsistence 
hunting among its human denizens. In satisfying 
the new demand the societies on the Kama as- 
sumed the role of middlemen and earned Cf)n- 
siderable wealth. They may have sent out 
trapping expeditions to the White Sea coasts, 
where cord-ornamented pottery and bronzes of 
Ananino type occur. But they seem simply to 
have exploited the backward populations nearer 
at liand in Central Russia : for in the gorfxJi^hchya 
there, that by their position, their pottery (netted 
ware), and bone tackle are the successors of the 
stoyanki of the Fatyanovo phase, the wealth in 
metal, distinctive of Ananino on the Kama, is 
conspicuously lacking. So the rise of the Metal 
Age in Central Russia, like the Fatyanovo culture, 
can be explained, without recourse to immigration 


h\ potheses. in ])urely economic terms. The skulls 
from Ananino itself, Maklasheevka, and Polyanki, 
are classed by Debetz as Furopeoid (£'..S'.A., vi, 
9(>). According to Trofimov indeed, those from 
the contem])orary cemetery of Lugovo show 
Mongoloid traits (A'.N . ix. 43), but even those 
from the neolithic burials at \'azikovo are classed 
as Lappoiioid (A, A., lii. :2:^U). 

Chronology . — No dateable* imports from the 
south compel us to accept the traditional figure 
600-300 for the Ananino culture, or to put 
its beginning before 400 at most. The preceding 
Late (’o])per Age, judging from pollen-analyses of 
the relevant Ural peats (ICAIMK.. 106, 183). 
goes back well into Sub- Boreal times and is partly 
contemporary with Periods 1V~\" in the Pontic 
sequence, but even so need not go beyond the first 
millennium (Man, 1042, p. 131). The Fatyanovo 
stage represented at Trusovo falls within Period 
III in the same se{[uence. but whether this stage is 
nearer the beginning than the end of the Fatya- 
novo epoch in C^entral Russia is still uncertain. It 
takes us back to 1500 b.c.. but not necessarily 
earlier. For the older .stoyanki east of the Baltic 
no geochrfjiiological nor other ab.solute dates are 
yet available. 


THE POT-OVEN IN WALES. By lonvertli C. Ftate, J/.A., />.Nc., F.N.A.. Drpnrtment of Folk 
Culture and Industries, Xational Mu.^enni of Wales. Cardiff. Illustrated . 


3 In his ■ Notes on the Irish House ' and 
elsewhere A Hr. Ake C’ampbell refers to 
the “ old Irish method of bread baking, i.e.. 
" in the bastible. hdcus. " The Irish fireplace, 
he concludes, represents the ‘ pure hearth-type. 

no trace whatever being evident of the influence 
‘‘ of the built-in oven culture. It stands in direct 
*’ contrast with the Middle- and especially East- 
” European tradition, where the .stone -built oven 
completely dominates the flreplace. indee<l 
" even the whole kitchen. Thus Ireland is. in 
" this respect, the antitliesis to Finland and 
■■ Russia.' 

In the present pa])er it is intended to show tliat 
in Wales methods of baking (and of meat -roasting) 

^ Folklii\ 1937, pp. 207-23t, ami aLo the '-ame 
author’s ‘ Irish Field.>» and Hoioe^ ’ in BtalocCfi.-,, 1937), 
pp. 57-74. 


were similar to those of Ireland over large areas 
of the country untd recent times. 

The baking ]jot (fig. 1) is invariably of cast- 
iron. but differs from the cooking-pot [crochan) 
in that its sides are straight. It has a lid 
wliich is flat or almost flat. It is known by 
different names in different parts of the countrv. 
In parts of Caernarvonshire, Denbighshire, and 
Merionethshire it is known as a cetal or cetel, 
obviously a borrowal from the English kettle.- 
but a borrowal ot some antiquity since Wiliam 
Lh'm. a sixteenth -century jjoet. in his Ceirlyfr '•* 
defines rallor. a term used in the old Welsh laws. 

“ J<)-j*‘ph W right N Dialect Dictionary (.i-r. 

■ ■) doNM’iht'-, ' k<'ttl*‘-hrt'ad ’ ' bread baked at 

home under a pot or kettle ‘ and note^^ Devoii'^hire as 
the area where thi,> meaniui^ was found. 

J. Moiiice (e<hj ; Bard'lon ititth William Llyn 
(Bangor, llHjS), 
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as padell fach, cettel [a small pan, kettle]. In 
parts of Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire the 
pot is known as croclian pobi (baking cauldron). 
In Cardiganshire the term used is ffwrn or 
ffmrn Jack (oven or little oven). In this respect, 
it is interesting to note that through large areas 
of north Wales, ffwrn in the sense of ’ oven ' is 
unknoTvn, the normal word being popty (lit. 
* bake-house '). 

In Pembrokeshire, the pot was known either 
as crochan or c'ldl (i ' kettle '). I have no infor- 



FIG. 1 . BAKING PUT AND TRIPUD FROM LLANGOLLEN, 

DENBIGHSHIRE. NOW IN THE NATIONAL MUSEITM OF 
WALES : NINETEENTH CENTURV : DIAMETER AT LIP. 

30 CM. 

By permissioyi of the National Mu-seiiyyi of 


mat ion at present concerning the more eastern 
counties of South Wales. 

The methods used in baking bread in the pot 
vary in different districts. Where peat was the 
normal fuel, the most general method ap 2 >ears 
to have been to place the dough in the pot, which 
was then placed, with the lid on, on the red 
peat-fire, the pot and the lid completely covered 
with burning peat. This is the method still in 
use in parts of Cardiganshire, where I am told 
by one informant from the Ystrad Meurig dis- 
trict, the loaves, sponges, and cakes baked are 


' far better than any from the modern bakeries ' ! 

I have similar information from Ynys-ias, 
Cardiganshire : where " about 45 years ago 
I well remember my aunt doing a lot of baking of 
” pies, tarts, small loaves, etc., in y ffwrn facli 
hung over a red turf fire with red hot turf all 
’* over the lid.“ An informant from the Blaen- 
caron district of Cardiganshire writes : “ Our 

" fireplace is an open down-hearth on which my 
■■ mother used to bake bara ffwrn facJi (baking- 
■■ pot bread). She would place the pot -lid 
■’ against the fire so as to heat it thoroughly and 
*■ then place it on the pot which was set on the 
fire and completely covered with burning peat. 

*' She made tarts in the same way and (the 
” tastiest morsel of all) ,sparerib on potatoes 
'■ roasted in the same way. This indeed was the 
“ only means we had of roasting meat. " Similar 
information comes from Llanbryn-Mair and 
St ay lit tie. Montgomeryshire. At the latter place, 
high up on the Pumlumon moorland, one of my 
informants writes that they had no other oven 
of any description in the house. The same method 
was used in the Llangernyw di.strict of Denbigh- 
shire and in the \"ale of Conwy. 

But in many districts peat was neither plentiful 
nor was it the normal fuel. In the Vale of Aeron 
(Cardiganshire), for instance, where the same 
method of baking was known, they used dried 
cow-dung (and occasionally peat) on the lid. 
Dried cow -dung wns also used in the Harlech 
district of Merionethshire. This use of dried 
cow"-dimg (ghiad) as fuel wns, of course, well- 
known ill medieval times. In a farmhouse 
near Strumble Head, Pembrokeshire, they baked 
' in tlie croclian w hich stood on a tripod on the 
■' big hearth. The lid was put on and a fire of 
” gorse twigs placed under the pot and on top 
' of the lid.** In a cottage in the Penmon 
district of Anglesey the baking was done in an 
outhouse. Fern was burned on the hob and the 
pot placed on it and covered w ith fuel. 

A second method of baking in the pot w^as to 
place the dough on a griddle {gradell), a flat 
circular slab of stone or iron, and the baking- 
pot inverted over it, one Anglesey variant being 
to use two baking pots, one inverted over the 
other, the low^er pot replacing the griddle. This 
w^as done either on a tripod stand on the hearth, 
or more frequently outside the house. I have 
details of this method from Anglesey (various 
districts), Caernarvonshire (Llanfair-fechan, the 
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Liyn peninsula, Llanllyfni), Denbighshire (the 
Llangollen district), Merionethshire (Blaenau 
Ffestiniog), and south Cardiganshire (Aberporth). 

In all the Anglesey instances the baking was 
done outside the house, and was known in most 
places as pobi yn y haw ' baking in muck ' (or, 
possibly ’ dung ‘). A fire was lit outside the 
house and kept burning with furze, dried cow- 
dung, and any material, e.g., flotsam, which 
could be found. The pot inverted on a griddle 
(or as in the Holyhead district, on another pot) 
w'as placed m the red-hot ashes and a tire kept 
burning so as to cover the pot. I am informed 
from the Llangollen district of Denbighshire 
that it was invariably the custom to bake out- 
' side the house.*' My colleague. Mr. F. G. 
Payne, tells me : "In 1920 when seeking infor- 
" Illation about baking in the pot near Aber- 
■■ porth, Cardiganshire. I was told that such 
" baking had usually been done outside the 
" cottage on an outcrop of bate rock. The rock 
" would be brushed clean and the pot inverted 
" over the loaves. The fuel heaped around the 
" pot in my informant's immediate neighbour- 
■ hood was chiefl^^ furze. Incidentally, it was 
" stated that if the tire were kindled with straw 
" from the same threshing as the grain from which 
" the flour was ground, the bread would be 
" sweeter." It would be of interest to know how 
widespread such a belief may be. 

One further method of baking and roasting 
outside the house remains to be described. 
This is reported to me as having been practised 

about 45 to 50 years ago in a cottage a few 
" miles out of Fishguard in Pembrokeshire. " 
The method was. to use my informant "s actual 
words, as follows. The chicken was cooked 
" in an iron crochan. or cidl as it was called in 
" Pembrokeshire, A hole was made in the ground 
" outside the cottage : it was lined, bottom and 
*• sides, with red-hot peat, the crock put in with 
"the lid on, and then covered with more peat 
" and left to bake. The tart was done in the 


" same way and I can assure you that the dinner 
■■ left nothing to be desired. Loaves of bread 
" were baked in the same way and it was the 
■' nicest bread I (‘ver tasted," 

I acknowledge with gratitude the help of the 
many collaborators wiio sujiplied me with the 
information wiiich has made this paper possible. 
In all cases, it is sliown that the method of baking 
was well- know'll from Pembrokeshire through 
mid -Wales to Anglesey and as far east as 
Denbighshire down to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and that in certain areas, 
notably consirlerable ])arts of Gardiganshire. it 
is still practised. It is difficult at the jiresent 
stage to distinguish references to the baking-pot 
fpift baking-p(^t in the old literature since such 
pots w'ere ii.sed for a variety of purposes. But it 
may be noted that the Welsh Law's refer to 
e hadell ar trehcd ^ (pan—or jjot — and tripod) as 
the wife's jiro^ierty. It is possible that these may 
be the objects illustrated in fig. 1. 

I propose, when ojiport unity permits the col- 
lection of data, to examine the distribution and 
(as far as is possible) the history of the built-in 
oven in Wales and its relation to the pot -oven 
culture. The use of the term popty (bake-house) 
for ‘ oven ' in certain areas is in itself a problem 
of considerable interest. The presence too of 
earthenw'are w all-ovens of sixteenth-century date 
in the Vale of Cdamorgan is significant. The 
last century has seen the intrusion of bricked 
w'all- ovens into jiarts of the Welsh moorland 
w'here they w'ere formerly not general. To dis- 
tinguish it from the pot-oven {jfwrn] the w'all-oven 
is known in several areas as ffwrn fawr (big oven) 
or ffwrn wal (w'all oven). But w'hether the built- 
up oven has a long history is a matter still to be 
determined. It is. how'ever, evident that the 
pot -oven remained a characteristic feature of 
Welsh (as of Irish) life until modem times. 


* ,T. ( Iweiio^vryii : Facstfnile oj the Chirk Codex 

of th^’ ITt/s/d (Llanbedrog, 1909), p. 33. 


OMENS AND CELTIC WARFARE. By Ellen Etilinger. 


4 An attempt will be made in these pages to 
reconstruct some ways of early thought by 
examining omens as far as they are connected 
wdth Celtic warfare. 


uncea'^ingly vigilant attitude tow'ards the pheno- 
mena of nature. Among these there w'ere un- 
canny accidents, strange coincidences or vivid 
dream -im])ressions which took hold of his imagina- 


The life of primitive man depended upon his tion. By pure intuition and without any analogy 
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man interpreted a stirring natural happening as 
a warning of trouble ahead. Similar or recurrent 
experiences caused the attribution of an evil fore- 
boding to a particular event. The newly- won 
knowledge was passed on to the medicine-man 
who handed the facts and the meaning of the 
omen ' do^vii to his successor. As time went on 
the functions of the medicine -man gradually 
separated more and more from each other and 
developed along their own lines. i Magicians, 
divmers, leeches, judges, and poets emerged and 
were initiated into the omen-language in order to 
satisfy the requirements of their respective 
activities. 

While Diodorus' statement about Gaulish 
bird-omens (V, 31) refers to professional diviners, 
there is, I believe, only one allusion in Irish legend 
to druids who ’ watched ’ the voices of birds.- 
Another passage reveals not only that the Irish 
kept ravens and wrens for the special purpose of 
divination, but also that bird-omens had become 
intelligible for everyone.-^ The same phase is 
presumably reflected by Alcuin, who, writing in 
A.D. 735 to Charlemagne, simply stated that 
auguries were dra\TO by the British from the 
flight and cries of birds. ^ In regard to the 
popular understandmg of bird-omens general 
remarks (such as ‘ Birds presaged the troubles of 
Lloeg\T ' are exceptional, and descriptions of 
dark birds, appearing in great flocks, hoarsely 
croaking or loudly screaming 6 are more common. 

Once the importance of omens had been re- 
cognized, they were certainly sought everywhere. 
An unlimited number had to be avoided. There- 
fore they were apparently restricted and selected 
by admitting only those occurrences as ominous 
which corresponded to general conceptions. 
Xature-study, belief in magic, as well as religious 
thought are reflected side by side in Celtic omens. 
Sometimes it is obvious to which of these three 
categories the omen belongs— at other times they 
are so commingled that it is almost impossible to 
discern which category had priority. 

Three main features are outstanding : — 

1. Si)ontaneous omens have always been as- 
sociated with isolated short episodes in the 
very near future. This characteristic discloses 
that primitive man's mind was preoccupied 
only with the very next event, and that he 
regarded it as an isolated occurrence without 
any connexion with previous or ensuing 


happenings. Such an attitude is also empha- 
sized by his constant search for portents. 

2. The belief that bad fortime, though amiounced 
by an omen, could be turned away by abstain- 
ing from action conspicuously points to the 
same origin as the conception of taboo (which 
Prof. Warde Powler has put forward as pre- 
animistic)." 

3. The warning character of the spontaneous 
omen is so predominant that it is difficult to 
resist the impression that the ‘ good ’ omen 
belongs to a later period than the ’ bad ’ 
omen ; possibly to a period in which the 
constant fear of threatening danger no longer 
haunted man. The establishment of the 
‘ good ’ omen may be connected with a con- 
siderable change in man's attitude towards the 
' bad ' omen. Action was no longer avoided, 
plans were no more given up, but merely 
postponed until a favourable omen appeared. 
Such a waiting attitude has been twice de- 
scribed in the Tain.® 

However, warfare does not often allow of delay. 
Hesitation which might prove fatal was pre- 
vented by inducing the means necessary for 
divination and by interpreting the omen thus 
obtained according to preconceived ideas. We 
may suppose that, at first, the unbiased and 
impartial character of the omen was respected. 
Later on, a degradation of the omen-idea was 
caused by the magicians' struggle for increased 
power over their tribe, by their deliberate at- 
tempts to influence the outcome of the omen 
according to their own needs. Gradually the 
omen lost the character of a pure sign, and 
became a magic -carrier like a charm or a spell. 
Omen -rites were performed, the luck- bringing 
aspect of which relegated their ominous character 
more and more into the background. 

Celtic omens can be divided into two groups. 
Firstly, fortuitous omens ; secondly, omens 
initiated by human agency. A great number of 
the fortuitous omens was derived from the flight 
and cries of birds. Pliny has recorded an 
experience which can be found amplified in Celtic 
legend, 9 namely, that men who had lost their way 
reached safety by following the direction of a 
bird. Does not the conclusion suggest 
itself that the bird possess secret knowledge of 
things hidden to man i 

The Celts looked upon crows and cranes as 
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bringens of evil tidings. The presence of crows 
frequently observed near the slain on the battle- 
field may have brought about their association 
with death and disaster, and consequently with 
the war-goddess, the Morrigan.^^ Crows fiapping 
and croaking around the house were taken to be 
the Morrigan, in her favourite disguise, an- 
nouncing death and destruetion.il Mostly the 
war-goddess, who could take many difierent forms, 
prophesied in the shape of a bird.i- Does this 
not point to the probability that the omen 
preceded prophecy ^ 

D'Arbois has set forth that the three cranes of 
Irish legend represent the three hypostases of the 
war-goddess, Morrigan, Badb, and Macha.i^ 
However this may be, cranes were ’ birds of evil 
' omen, and so much so that no warrior who 
chanced to see them would proceed on his way to 
■ battle that day in spite of his having bound 
" himself to go.' The observation that cranes eat 
serpents — chthonic animals par excellence — may 
have given rise to the belief that their knowledge 
and wisdom came from the powers of the nether 
world ' which nobody would willingly visit.’ n 
The crane's association with Mider, ’ who was one 
'of the kings of the other world, ^ designates 
Mider *s theriomorphic past. When he was 
anthropomorphized the crane became his at- 
tribute, retaining its previous ' power with many 
' virtues.’ i^ 

Animal-worship survives in the use of former 
sacred animals as omen-bringers. Dio stated in 
his lio)nan History (LXII, 6) : 

When the British Queen Boadicea had finished 
sjieaking to her people, she employed a species of 
divination, letting a hare escape from the fold of her 
dress ; and since it ran on what they considered the 
auspicious side, the whole multitude shouted with 
pleasure, and Boadicea, raising her hand towards 
heaven, said : 'I thank thee, Andraste ... I suppli- 
* cate and pray thee for victory . . . ' 

Boadicea’s attribution of the omen to a pur- 
posive divine will is unique in Celtic tradition 
unless this feature belongs to Roman rather than 
to Celtic thought. But her choice of a hare as an 
omen-giving animal may well have been in 
accordance with Celtic belief. The way a hare 
runs doubtless appeared mysterious, and may 
have greatly contributed to its being regarded 
with awe. 

Universal is the belief that domestic animals 
foretell by strange behaviour the approaching 
death of their master. Conaire clothed in words 


the meaning of his lapdog's sudden howl, which 
portended the coming of battle and slaughter. i" 
The restive behaviour of C^ichulain's horse is one 
of the sure forebodings of the hero's death. 
The origin of the prophesying horse lies deeper 
than mere natural observation, and becomes more 
obvious in relation to Celtic oracles. Here the 
moving meeting between St. Colurnba and the 
pack-horse may be recalled,i^‘^ because it reflects 
so strikingly the presentiment of death ascribed 
to the horse, and shows at the same time the 
Celtic liking for marvellous traits. 

In turbulent epochs terrifying but natural 
occurrences became mixed up with imaginary 
events. Tacitus (Aiinah, XIV, 32) has handed 
down to us that just about a.d. fil 

from no oytensible cause, the statue of Victory at 
Camulodunum (Colchester) fell down, with its back 
turned, as if flying from the enemy. Frenzied women 
sang of coming destruction : outlandish cries had been 
heard in the council -chamber, and weird bowlings in 
the theatre : an image of the colony in rums had been 
seen in the estuary of the Thames ; a blood-red ocean, 
and impression of human bodies left by the receding 
tide, were interpreted as hopeful signs for the Britons. 

Throughout the ages blood was looked upon as 
the very life-giving power, and it can be readily 
understood that its appearance portended death. 

Among Cuchulain's death -omens there is described 
how his mother Dechtire ‘ proffered him that vat from 
' which to take a draught before journey or expedition 
' undertaken was to him a certitude of victory ; but 
‘ (this time) what would be in the great vessel but 
‘ crimson blood alone.’ 

Blood is mentioned in Celtic legend colouring 
the waves of the sea. The bed of the river became 
red with gore when Badb appeared as a ' Washer- 
at -the -Ford ' foretelling death to Cuchulain and 
Cormac.-i 

Apart from the colour of the w aves of the sea, 
their sounds too were taken to be ominous. The 
three celebrated Waves of Erin warned of deadly 
danger, or foreboded the approaching death of 
kings or chieftains, by their unusually loud and 
solemn roar in stormy weather. Xede cast a 
spell upon a wailing wave, ' that it might reveal 
to him what the matter was.’ The Celtic saints 
did not need to have recourse to magical practices. 
God Himself had granted them to understand 
what the waves were singing. -- 

Since Celtic imagination willingly responded to 
sound- omens, is it to be wondered at that man's 
future destiny could be divined from the sound 
of his voice ? Dil, the blind magician, shared 
this deep insight with several saints. ^3 
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Miraculous voices as well as miraciilous ap- 
pearances have been recorded. We read that 
weapons uttered cries when falling from their 
appointed places. Tulchinne the Juggler ex - 
perienced a similar miracle.-^ The circumstances 
vary which cause the spontaneous moving and 
crying of the weapons — the omen, however, 
retains its disastrous nature. That prophetic 
weapons did not always predict evil is attested 
by Cuscraid’s spear announcing the eve of 
triumph, when its silver windings ran round by 
the side of the bands of gold . Although 
prophesying weapons appear at first sight to be 
mere products of poetic licence, they are in fact 
reminiscences of a former cult of weapons, 
survivals from an earlier period when spirits were 
believed to reside in weapons, and when arms 
were used in ritual. 

So far all the omens under consideration were 
fortuitous ones ; druids and magical means have 
been mentioned only in passing. In the second 
group, human agency is the decisive factor. The 
endeavour of the magician to influence the nature 
of the omen to his own advantage becomes 
apparent. Among the evidence for initiated 
omens the first rank appertains to omen -fires 
foretelling victory or defeat by the direction of 
their flames and smoke. Their popularity still 
lives on in the Welsh name for a ' bonfire,* coel 
certh (‘ a sure omen 

It is evident why omen -fires were frequently 
used in warfare. They could quickly be prepared 
whenever or wherever needed. Magicians, who 
always accompanied the army had to perform 
the ritual of kin dling the omen- fire because they 
were trusted to produce infallibly a victory- omen 
by commanding the wind to blow in the luck- 
bringing direction. The psychological influence 
upon the fighting spirit of the gathered warriors, 
to whom the rising flames were easily visible, was 
certainly taken into account. 

Magicians were not the only human beings 
reputed to control the storm. The Gauls credited 
the nine priestesses of Sena with the extra- 
ordinary gift to rouse the seas and the wind by 
their incantations. 2" Theodore’s reference in his 
Penitentials (XXVII, 31) hints at the frequency 
of storm -raisers in his time. The three witch - 
daughters of Calatin,^^ like many other witches 
throughout later centuries, sent forth storms. A 
fortunate coincidence has preserved ‘ in truly 
historic documents ’ some details about the life of 
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one of the most famous Irish magicians, Mogh 
Ruith, as well as a most elaborate description in 
Irish legend of his omen -fire -ritual, 29 

Cormao’s chief and oldest druid, Ciothruadh, 
advised a druidic fire against the enemy ... ‘ let our 
‘ men go into the forest, and let them cut down and 
' carry out loads of the quickbeam, of which large fires 
‘ must be made : and when the fires are lighted, if 
* the smoke goes southwards, then it will be well for 
' you to press after it on the men of Munster ; and if 
' it is hither or northward the smoke comes, then, 
' indeed, it will be full time for us to retreat with all 
‘ our speed.’ So Cormac's men forthwith entered the 
forest, cut down the wood indicated, brought it out, 
and set it on fire. 

. . . iVIogh Ruith, perceiving what the northern 
druids were preparing for, immediately ordered the 
men of Munster to go into the wood of Lethard, and 
each man to bring out a faggot of the rowan-tree in 
his hand ; and that the king only should bring out a 
shoulder-bundle from the side of the mountain, where 
it had grown under three shelters . . . Mogh Ruith's 
favourite pupil built the w^ood up in the shape of a 
small triangular kitchen, with seven doors ; Mogh 
Ruith then ordered each man of the host to give him 
a shaving from the handle of his spear, which ... he 
mixed with butter and rolled up into a large ball, at 
the same time pronouncing words in rythmical 
lines , . . 

‘ I shall bring the rout on them now,’ said Mogh 
Rmth ; ' let my chariot be ready, and let each man of 
‘ you have his horse by the bridle ; for, if our fires 
‘ incline but ever so little northw^ards, follow and 
' charge the enemy.’ . . . 

INIogh Ruith enquired three times of his people about 
the conditions of the flames from the two fires, for 
Mogh Ruith w^as blind. When he learnt '■ they had 
" risen up to the clouds of Heaven, and were like two 
' fierce angry warriors chasing each other,’ . . . he 
flew up into the air to the verge of the fires, and 
commenced to beat and turn them northwards. 
When Cormac's druid, Ciothruadh, saw this, he also 
asce'iided to oppose Mogh Ruith ; but the power of 
the latter prevailed, and he turned the fires north- 
w’ards, and into Cormac’s camp, , , . Cormac, on this, 
ordered a quick retreat out of the province. 

Ciothruadh 's advice either to attack or to 
retreat, according to the direction of the flames, 
was certainly dictated by his conviction that the 
enemy's pow^er would extend to wherever the 
smoke of the omen-fire floated. The same idea 
is also manifest in the counsel which the druids 
gave King Laoghaire at the sight of St. Patrick’s 
fire. 30 Mistaking St. Patrick for a cunning 
magician, and his paschal fire for an omen-fire, 
King Laoghaire 's druids suggested its immediate 
quenching to prevent flames and smoke from 
spreading over their te^ritory^ Analogous to this 
is the passage which tells how the druid Lugaidh 
ignited a large fire and commanded his five sons 
to follow its five fiery streams, assuring them that 
these w^ould lead them to their future inherit - 
ances.3i 
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While in this legend there is no hint as to which 
kind of wood was used for the omen-fire, Mogh 
Ruith as well as Ciothruadh chose faggots from 
the rowan-tree just as the druids of the Dessi 
before their victorious battle at Inneoin (see p. 13). 
A fire from rowan -tree -wood served also for a 
druidical ordeal. Sir John Rhys ascribed the 
power of inspiration attached to the rowan-tree 
to the use of its scarlet berries for intoxicating, 
inspiring drinks. ^ 3 Anyhow, the use of rowan - 
tree-branches for divining purposes reveals that 
the Celts credited the whole tree with inherent 
magic virtue. The same applies to the yew- 
tree : it was by the help of four wands of yew 
that the druid Dalian discovered where Queen 
Edain was concealed. This parallel shows that 
both beliefs go ultimately back to tree -worship. 

There is no literary evidence for the casting of 
lots in relation to warfare, although it is proved 
by the Irish word crann-chur that the ‘ act of 
casting wood ’ was performed by the Celts. 
From legendary descriptions of ordeals by means 
of lots, 36 one conclusion may be deduced, namely 
that poets and judges participated in the ordeal. 
Did the poet alone cast the lots for divination ^ 
Warriors too took part in omen -rites. Their 
dances before battle and after victory are well- 
known ; is it not possible that the hero's magical 
posture of ‘ standing- on -one -foot ' represented a 
kind of solo-dance ? We read that the perform- 
ance was carried out by Cuchulain, by Sol (one of 
King Arthur's warriors), and by Cicul.3" A 
reference in the Tain seems to indicate that 
Cuchulain had been instructed in this feat by his 
master Fergus, probably because of the great 
significance of the amazing exertion of will- 
power, which has parallels in different parts of 
the world. 33 Divine assistance was invoked, and 
if the rite could be carried through in the ‘ correct ' 
way, it was at the same time considered a 
fortunate omen. The psychological effect of this 
omen-rite upon the onlooking host is reflected in 
the following passage : 

Lugh was heartening the men of Ireland that they 
should fight the battle fervently so that they should 
not be any longer in bondage . . . Wherefore then 
Lugh sang ... as he went round the men of Erin, on 
one foot and with one eye (closed) . . . 

Numerous other instances from Celtic legend 
permit us to assume that Lugh's circuit was made 
right-handwise, sun- wise, around his army. As 
the walk deisseil is imdoubtedly connected with 
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sun-worship, Lugh's circuit ' on-one -foot ' sup- 
ports Loomis’ theory that the idea underlying 
this magical posture should be traced back to 
the * wide-spread Celtic conception of the anthro- 
‘ pomorphized sun.' Celtic saints frequently 
circumambulated their army^ sun-wise before 
hostilities started ; sometimes modifying the 
pagan practice by' carrying sacred relics with 
them, and ascribing victory^ to the virtue of their 
relics. 

It is posssible that the circuit was undertaken 
in order to lust rate the army'. Lustration of the 
pagan army' is alluded to in St. Columba’s pray'er 
before the Battle of Cuil Dremne, in which the 
saint denounced the opposing ’ host that marches 
round a cairn.' Being in harmony' with the 
divine power was a preliminary' condition for a 
victorious combat. Therefore the army' marched 
towards the right, sun- wise, and offence against 
the sacred tradition was punished by defeat. The 
sons of Eochu Feidlech ' marched left -hand- wise 
‘ round Erin . . . with the result that they were 
'defeated and decapitated.’ ^3 That turning a 
chariot right -hand- wise was looked upon as a good 
omen is related in the Tain.'*^ In further exten- 
sion of this belief the right hand became associated 
with good luck while the left hand was considered 
as unfortunate. For that reason Cuchulain tried 
to avoid his doom by' taking the dogflesh, which 
was strictly' taboo for him, in his left hand, saving 
his right hand for battle. 

I have dwelt at some length on the ' correct ' 
ritual performance because its importance should 
be fully' realized when we approach the problems 
of omens received by means of sacrifice. Tacitus’ 
statement about sacrifices in the island of Mona is 
strikingly' in favour of their religious background. 

The next step (of Suetonius) was to install a garrison 
among the conquered population, and to demolish the 
groves consecrated to their savage cults : for they 
considered it a pious duty to slake the altars with 
captive blood and to consult their deities by means of 
human entrails. {Annah, XIV, 30.) 

But again we should not forget that Tacitus 

■ naturally', perhaps inevitably', used the language 
' of the ritual and religion of Rome, much as 

■ (Caesar) attempted to identify' the Celtic with 
’ the Roman Gods.’ This view may be 
corroborated by' the fact that among the druids 
in the British Isles there were neither ' augurs ’ 
nor ‘ priests ’ in the strict sense of the word. As 
far as we can judge from Tacitus' record, the 
omens obtained by sacrifice did not greatly' differ 
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from other portents. We have already mentioned 
the miraculous appearance of blood, which has its 
natural counterpart in Celtic sacrifice. Tnvolun- 
tary bodily movements, such as sneezing, were 
among the most common omens in every-day 
life.^' 

In Y Gododin we are told that * the sacrifice 
' (was) brought down to the omen fire.' D(.>es 
this mean that the victim was to be thrown into 
the fire and that the nature of future events was 
divined from the changes of the victim's colour 
or from its shrivelling form i Was it the duty of 
the magician to perform the sacrifice, and divine 
again from the aspect and the direction of the 
flames { Unfortunately no final answer can be 
given in view of the extremely scanty evidence in 
Celtic legend. 

I should like to conclude these considerations 
by referring to the ’ victory -omen.' Druids pro- 
claimed before the battle that victory would be 
theirs, as surely as a certain visible event would 
take place. To gain knowledge by any possible 
means of his opponent's preconceived ' victory- 
‘ omen ' became of vital importance to the 
magician. Once he knew the well-guarded 
secret, it was easy for him to trick the enemy into 
committing an act of evil omen. 

On the eve of the Battle at Inneoin tlie druids of the 
Dessi made Dii (the blind diuid of the men of Ossory) 
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drunk and learnt from him that whichever of the tw’o 
armies should first kill or wound any one of the other 
should be the loser of the fight. On the morning of 
the battle Dil proclaimed that not one of the Dessi 
should be slain or woimded there by the Ossory men. 
‘But the druids of the Dessi formed an old serf, 
’ Docheth by name, into the shape of a red (hornless) 
' cow. . . . Then the cow went to encounter the men 
' of Ossory and flings herself upon them . . . and is 
■ killed. . . . And then they saw it was the body of a 
' man that had been slam. The men of Ossory were 
‘ routed.’ 

An amazing victory has been recorded — un- 
fortunately too laconically — by Tigernach. 

In the Battle of Cuil Drenme Fraechan made the 
‘ druid’s fence ’ for Diarmait, the Christian (!) king 
who headed the southern Hy Xeill army. Tuatan 
overturned the druid's fence.’ Maiglmde (from the 
oiiposing northern Hy Xeill army) w^ent across it, 
and he alone was slain (while Diarmait lost 3000 
men).^° 

Comparison with the foregoing story suggests 
that the following facts underlie this rather 
obscure passage : Tuatan learnt — perhaps by a 
trick — Fraechan's intention to proclaim before 
the battle that victory would be with his w'arriors 
as surely as the enemy would be unable to pene- 
trate his 'invisible magic barrier.' He per- 
suaded Maiglinde to cross the ‘ magic barrier.’ 
The sight of the reversed omen plunged DiarmaiUs 
army into utter confusion, and caused its complete 
annihilation. 
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AN OLD PWO-KAREN ALPHABET. By O. Mari 

5 The alphabet at present u.sefi by the Pwo- 
Karen is an adapted form of the Burmese, 
and was introduced not very long ago by C’hristian 
missionaries. 

As I was travelling dovui the Salween River in 
1934, 1 learnt that, in earlier times, the Pwo-Karen 
used another form of script which looked some- 
what ‘ like the scratchings of a chicken on the 
ground.’ The Burmese kings, I was also told, 
prohibited under threat of capital punishment the 
use of this ancient writing, as of other things 
likely to sustain local nationalism : but a spark 
of the old Karen tradition smouldered in the 
jungles, and, at one place at least, was still alive. 

After searching for this spot. I discovered it at 
some little distance from the village of Hnikya 
(Burmese : *7ut6n : Pwo-Karen : "^ddned^sti). 
which lies below Pa'an. on the right bank of the 
Salween. Here, in a jungle glade, I found a 
large hall, raised on posts, but open to the winrI^ : 
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1 II t( straff (J. 

ac(*c^'^ was by means of a ladder. This was the 
lu‘ad(Riart(u-s of what was known as the 
community, so called from the nam(‘ of their 
sacred book. Here I made the acquaintance of 
fjiri bans, a kinrlly, bedridden old 7nan who 
was their religious chief. Unfortunately the only 
inhabitant of Hnikya who could .serve as an 
inter] ireter, and wlio very obligingly aeeomj)anicd 
me. ha<l an extremely limited knowledge of 
Knglish, and T had practically none at all of any 
of th(‘ local languages. This made conversation 
rather difficult. 

r learnt, however, that the religirui of the 
had been founded at this very ])laee in 
iSbO by the ])re>ent high jiriest's grand-parents. 
^plnt-ihCOnudh,) and liis wife "^phiGnai-knfi . and 
that it numbered to-ilay a few thousand followers 
among tlu‘ Pwo-Karen, mainly on the eastern 
bank of the river. These worship a single deity 
ealleil "^ftrija. Their holy day is the Saturday, 
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when they attend to religions performances, 
abstain from work, kill no living thing, and 
refrain from eating animal flesh. Some of these 
observances obviously betray the influence of the 
Adventist missionaries' teaching. Their year 
consists of 12 months of 30 days with no correc- 
tion whatever. The first day of la ~ mix is their 
New Year, when they all meet to read their B(^ok, 
and to partake in a common vegetarian agape. 
They count their years from the foundation of 
their sect. The day of my visit, 4 April. 1934, 
w'as their ‘ year of our religion 74, month of la-ja, 
day 24th/ which shows an advance of 33 days 
on the official BurmevSe luni- solar calendar — or 
more probably of 13 moons ^3 days, i,€. 3S7 days, 
a displacement which would correspond exactly 
to the accumulated deficiency of the Is^k^ ’ round 
years ' elapsed since the religious reform. 

A school had been open here for the past 
thirteen years. I found the teacher busy en- 
graving sacred texts with a style on strips of 
palm leaves in the ancient Pwo-Karen script. 
After having some passages of the chanted 

to me, he very kindly taught me the old alphabet, 
Avhich I reproduce here. Though of the same 
Indian origin as the other alphabets of Indo- China, 
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the characters have been so battered by the 
stream of time as to have become unrecognizable. 
It will be noticed, moreover, that the characters 
11 to IS and 21 have been obtained by mere 
reduplication of the first 9 letters, hence the 
peculiar appearance of the written text noted by 
my informant. I have added beneath each 
character what I believe to be its correct equiva- 
lents in the modern Pwo- Karen and in the 
International Phonetic alphabets. I have noticed, 
however, that there is some discrepancy between 
the orthography used wuth this old alphabet and 
the present day pronunciation, wffiich is a sure 
indication of its antiquity ; for instance, words 
spelt khnp and khek\ in accordance wuth an archaic 
pronunciation, are now" both read as khan, etc. 
The specimen given on p. 18 is in the schoolmaster's 
own handwTiting ; it translates as follows : “If 
“ the Karen do not follow" their religion, they will 
“ surely be in trouble." 

In the International Phonetic {I.P.) system j stand.s for 
English ?y, ji for Spanish n, m for Russian hi, e for an 
open e, j for an open o, g is the unvoiced prepalatal 
fric'ative, .y and 6' the unvoiced and voiced uvular frica- 
tives, the voiced uvular fricative, the glottal plosive, 
.V a neutral nasal sound, n an unvoiced n, and * is used 
a substitute for a capital letter. 


Nu.mera.Es c 

1 2 3 4 5 b 7 8 9 10 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


The Future of Social Anthropology. Summary of a 

6 Communicatio)i by the Rt. Hon, Lord Raglan, 
27 October. 1942. 

Social anthropology is on the WTong track ; 
the collection of facts about savages, instead of 
being regarded as a preparation for building up a 
science of human culture, has come to be regarded 
as an end in itself. As savage cultures die out, so 
will social anthropology itself die out. unless it 
adopts a different outlook. 


The substance of the paper, and of the discussion 
which it provoked, w"ill be jirinted hereafter in Man. 

North Syria as a Cultural Link in the Ancient World. 

7 The Huxley Memorial Lecture, by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. F,S.A,. 24 S or ember. 1942. 

The Huxley Memorial Lecture wnll be printed 
in full in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and will also be published by the Institute 
in separate form. 
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OBITUARIES 


Fritz Sarasin. 3 Dec. 1859-23 March 1942. 

8 Fritz Sarasin was the youngest son of 
Biirgonieister Felix Sarasin. and showed 
promise of distinction in liis schooldays, 
carefully fostered by his distinguished mother. He 
was deeph' influenced at the Unn'ersity of Cieneva 
by Ludwig Riitimeyer, and at Wiirzberg by Karl 
Semper, and by his cousin and contemporary, Paul 
Sarasin. (Graduating in 1883, the two Sarasins set 
out at once for Ceylon, continuing zoology with 
sympathetic study of tlie Veddas, The results of 



FRITZ SARASIX, 1859“'! 942 

this journey were wo iked over in Berlin, wliere their 
importance was recognized by Virchow. Richthofen, 
Ba.stian and others. In 1889 they went, accom- 
panieil b\' Leopold Riitimeyer, to Rgypt and Sinai, 
and in 1890 to Northern India, and again to (’eylon, 
and after an interval for publication, to Celebes, then 
very little known, where they stayed three years 
(1893- 6). Fritz Sarasin was now ap{)ointed Director 
of the Museum at Ba.-el, and remained its Presirlent 
for twenty years, well supported by colleagues an<l 
staff. The new Ethnological Maseum opened in 1917 
was es.sentially his creation. 
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As president of the Swiss Natural Histoi y Society, 
1905-10, he devoted much care to local studies, 
edited the collected works of Leonhard Euler for the 
Society, excavated prehistoi-ic cave-dwellings in the 
Birstal, and organized the protection of sites and 
objects of zoological and botanical interest. In 
1901 he was again in Celebe:^, where he had to be 
rescued by Dutch troops; m 1907 again in Ceylon ; 
in 1911—13 he spent two years in New Caledonia, in 
1925 he went to Ceylon once more, and in 1932, at 
the age of 72, to Siam and Bali. 

Excellent health, personal charm, ample resources, 
many friendships, and insatiate thirst for knowledge 
enabled liirn to devote his great abilities to fruitful 
research over a wide field. In his native city lie 
was a leading figure and above all in his beloved 
Museum. 

He was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthio- 
pological Institute. *T. L. 51. 

Sir Flinders Petrie. F.R.S. 3 Jinie 1853-28 Jidti 

Q 1942. 

^ AA illiam Matthew Flinders Petrie was the son 
of AAhlliam Petrie, a civil engineer, and Anne, 
daughter of the explorer of Australia, C’apt. Alatthew 
Flinders. As a boy he collected coins, and hi.s 
Itidnctive Metrology was publi.shed at the age of 22. 
He became an expert and rapid surveyor, and 
studied prehistoric sites, and wrote on Stonehenge, 
exploding current theories and laying the foundation 
for scientific exploration. Alore momentous Avas his 
visit to Egypt in 1889, and The Pynunids and 
Temple-'i of Gizeh which ]ierformed the same neces- 
sary service, and led to his engagement by the newly - 
formed Egypt Exploration Fimrl as the colleague of 
Edouard Nai'ille of Ceneva. a distaple of Alaia^tta 
and faithful to an older tradition. Petiie'^. Training 
in metrology and numimiatics led him into new ways 
of research ; liis extraordinary ra])idity of thouirht 
and handiwork, and his knowledge of Ins native 
workmen, enabled him to establish a methotl t>f 
discovery and recortl winch ha-' become classical, 
and has not in essentials been modified, (’hrono- 
logA', for him, was another as]^ect of metrology : 
where stratigra]ihy failed him, as in extensive but 
shallow cemeteries, typology rationalized and 
graduated gave him what he called ‘ sefjuence 
■ fiating ' of lea.st-])erceptible changes of Techniijue 
and style. If documentary evidence confirmed (or 
was confirrnerl by) tins objective test, .so mu(*h the 
better, but Petrie was not an P3gy])tologist in the 
linguistic sense, but rather an ethnologist who had 
strayetl a few thousand yea is up Nile. 

Brought up austerely, and jihy.sically toiigli. lie 
was able to dig where others fainted or staived ; 
ingenious pilferers met their match : fellahm became 
keen and efficient workmen ; the oddest volunteers 
grew to be a team, though some fell bv the Avav : 
prompt publication, a summer exhibition which 
became an event of the ' season.* and brilliant 
popular lectures, earned, in the off-season, the 
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revenue for the next campaign. Partuershij) witli 
the Egypt Exploration Fund was succeeded by an 
independent ‘Egj'i^tian Kesearch Account’ later 
renamed the British School of Arclueology in 
Eg\’pt without premi'^es or academic connexions, 
except the Edwards Professorship at University 
College, London, of which Petrie was the first holder 
(1892—1933). Here in top-lighted attics, a mass of 
material was collected, but could not be displayed ; 
and indeed much, imder political restriction>, never 
left Egj-pt, and mu(*h moi(‘ wa-j di>>ipated among 
subscribing Mu.seums. The British Mu>eum did not 
subscribe, but Manchestei in eai’ly <lays, and the 
Aslimoleaii 31u'<emn later, aequiied jirecious and 
coherent series. Later still, very important objects, 
such as the Lahun jewellery, went to tlie United 
States. 

Beside the amnial volume on the season’s work — 
and sometimes a second, when the going was good 
and helpers adequate — Petrie usually published a 
lighter book on some aspect of Eg\^ptian cultrue, 
folk tales, arts and crafts, decorative art, foreign 
relations, methods and aims in archteology, or 
reflections on wider or remoter subjects ; and he 
found time to organize, on a new archteological 
basis, a History of Egypt, though he only wrote tlie 
earlier volumes himself. When the war of 1914—18 
prevented excavation, he substituted inventories of 


principal categoiies of anti(|uities — potteiy, im- 
])lements, and ornaments — for his annual reports, 
and thereby put on record much of his imi(jue 
experience of Egyptian technology. Under the 
new conditions after 1918 a rt^lueo logical ros(‘arch in 
Egv’pt fell on evil days ; but there was a Ih‘itish 
Mandate in Palestine, where Petrie had broken 
ground at Tell-el-Hesy in 1890 ; and to J^alestine 
the School of Arclneology in Egy])t was summaiiiy 
transferred, without change of title, or link with the 
new British School of re 1 neology in .Jerusalem. 
Here work went on, perhaps too long, and with f'ss 
ade(piate assistance ; when field-work ceased, 
Jerusalem became Petrie's home, as a Pale'^timan 
subject ; and here at the age of 89 he died, still at 
work in his remarkable libraiy, and still aided liy his 
devoted wife who had shared with him the full 
burden of such an excavator's life, since their 
marriage in 1897. Bosi<les many other distinctions, 
Petrie was a Fellow of the Royal Society and the 
British Academy, and was knighted m 192.3. His 
autobiogra])hy, })ublished in 1931, is a vivid and 
})lain-spoken account of a zealous uncompromising 
pioneer, a man of brilliant insight and wa;v^vard 
energy, fierce with opponents, but extraoi-dinary 
kind to anyone willing to learn from him and ti-ead 
his path. 

J. L. M. 


REVIEWS 

SOCIOLOGY 


The Cambridge Evacuation Survey. A Wartime 
Study in Social Welfare and Education. Edited 
by Susan Isaacs, with the co-operation of Sibyl 
Clement Brown and Robert H. Thouless. London, 
JMethuen S Co., Ltd., 1941. 23.5 pp. 

It may be thought that some apology is needed for a 
lengthy review in this journal on the subject of evacua- 
tion, but anthropology" is the study of man in all cultures, 
not only of primitive man, and the child is father of the 
man, so the adaptation of children in our own culture to 
war conditions is not only worthy of the attention of 
anthropologists, but is a question of paramount im- 
portance. Anthropologists have always paid attention 
to the family structure peculiar to each culture ; the 
inviolability of the family and the principle that a man’s 
house is his castle, wliich have both been taken for 
granted in England, have been attacked by the evacua- 
tion scheme. 

Thus the evacuation of school cliildren from the larger 
cities is a phenomenon of great socialogical significance. 
Before 1939 only a small proportion of England’s children 
went away from home for their education, the custom 
was confined to the upper and middle classes and mainly 
to boys. A number of waifs and strays were boarded 
out in families in the coxmtrj", and of these some became 
practically adopted by the families where they were 
boarded, but most of these children had no homes of 
their own, and they were taken on a basis of profit by 
the householders. 

The present situation is entirely different. Two new 
principles are involved — not only are parents bidden to 
give over the care of their children, which they had 


previously regarded as a binding duty, but the popula- 
tion in the reception areas are. in theory at least, obliged 
to take them in ; they are asked to give them parental 
care, and are only paid for the cost of their food. Family 
life both m the evacuating and the receiving areas has 
thus become fundamentally altered. Any analysis of 
the results of this colossal experiment are welcome. 

The present sur\"ey was completed in July, 1940, 
before any blitz had been experienced, so that it is 
suiprising to find that about half the number of cases 
examined had remained in billets. Attention is usually 
drawn to the failures in the scheme, but the successes 
are really much more remarkable and instructive. The 
Cambridge conditions are not, however, typical of all 
receiving areas. The geographical conditions are 
favourable ; a small town can accommodate reasonable- 
sized groups, and provide co-ordinated opportunity for 
recreation, etc. ; the school groups need not be broken 
up — the advantage of this factor is of prime importance. 
Further, a body of practical workers was organized to 
assist the Chief Billeting Officer and the assistance of 
the Child Guidance Training Centre was freely given. 

The survey deals wuth children coming from only two 
London schools. In these favourable circumstances out 
of the 656 children examined only 8*2 per cent, showed 
definite maladjustment to their new environment, and 
it is probable that a certain number of these children 
were already maladjusted at home. The great majority 
of these children were over 11 years of age. Another 
finding of importance is that regular visits from parents 
were helpful. These factors should be considered in all 
evacuation schemes. 
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From this it may be inferred that English children 
imder eleven, accustomed to home life in towns, be- 
longing to a class to which the idea of boarding-school is 
quite foreign, on the whole adapt well to a complete 
change in environment. 

It seems clear that a family that provides a good 
background for its own children is capable of ac- 
commodating other children. Tables showing the 
liercentage of unhappy’ children in billets are pailicularly 
interesting. Out of 587 cases S-I per cent, children are 
listed ‘ unhappy,' of whicli 10 per cent, are in billets 
where there are no other children and 18*5 per cent, are 
in billets where the only other childi'en are also evacuees : 
whereas in those cases where siblings are billeted together, 
whether with or without other evacuees or children 
belonging to the billets, the percentage is lower. Another 
table is made (this time with 538 cases, and no rea'son 
is given for the difference in the total) in which it is 
sho'wn that twice as many of the unhappy children liad 
no brother or sister in their billets as those who had 
siblings. Stress is laid on the fact that this indicates 
that a child parted from its jiarents is better off, if the 
farailv tie is not entirely broken, and siblings remain. 
N o one will quarrel with this finding, in spite of not 
infrequent cases where siblings quarrel, or become more 
manageable when parted. But it seems to me that, as 
the percentage of unhappy childi'en was the same— 
8'5 per cent.^ — whether billeted with siblings, witli 
evacuees or with Cambridge children, the more significant 
factor is that 9-5 per cent, of the unhappy children were 
in households where there were no lioine- children, as 
compared with 10 per cent, who were without siblings. 
It is remarkable that jealousy of the householder's 
children does not appear to be a cause of unhappiness. 

One great difficulty in the scheme is the insecurity of 
tenure ; a child may be removed from a billet for sound 
or for apparently trivial reasons — reason.s which would 
not be considered in a hostel or school. Whatever the 
cause of the change of billet, whether due to the child 
or the householder, the child undoubtedly suffers from 
the sense of insecurity and with successive changes tends 
to become uiibilletable. 

It would seem that the adaptation of householders to 
evacuees is a factor of as much importance as that of 
clnldren to the billet, and the greatest number of failures 
occurred where the householder had no other children. 
It may be presumed that these householders were either 
childless, or their childi’en were older and had left home. 

Considering the intimacy that cannot be avoided in a 
household and the fact that the evacuees, being children, 
necessarily accept a junior and hence inferior status, it 
argues well for the adaptability of the young that the 
percentage of unhappy cases was so low. (It will be 
remembered that about half the children had already 
returned to London— though not necessarily because 
they were unhappy.) Compared with the non -adapt- 
ability of adults, this result is remarkable. The failure 
of the evacuation of mothers with infants or children 
under school age is too well known to require comment. 

The survey demonstrates the partial success of this 
quasi-adoption method of evacuation without any form 
of selection, the adaptability of the children, and the 
capacity of parents to extend their parental attitude to 
strange chil^en. And this is noteworthy, for through- 
out the survey great attention is given to the psycho- 
logical difficulties arising within the parent -child situa- 
tion. But this methotl is not the only possible one and 
it IS obvious that it can be improved upon. No in- 
vestigation was made of childi-en evacuated to institu- 
tions ; it is to be hoped that any further survey may 
include such children, so that the pros and cons of the 
two systems may be tested. 


Further surveys, which may be undertaken now of 
such children who have remained in billets since 
September, 1939 (and there are some !), and those who 
have been billeted since the blitzkrieg began, may give 
us information which should be invaluable, not only 
for immediate action m wartime but for reconstruction 
of our educational system after the war. We want to 
get as complete a picture as jjossible of the changes in 
physi(‘al. intelledual. and emotional make-up in the 
child, brought about by his sudden uprooting. What 
has the experience tlone for him ? Has the break in 
education always been harmful ? In what special 
wa;s’s has it been harmful ? How could this be reme- 
<lied ? Has the widening of experience and inqirovemeiit 
in health, brought about by the diange, compensated 
tor loss of educational continuity ? Has it been foimd 
that any parents cannot be traced, so that tlie children 
have become deserted ? Where he has been happily 
billeted, has loyalty to two groups, the home and the 
foster group, set up inner conflicts i A detailed examina- 
tion of all children reaching school-lea\dng-age while in 
billets, and the occupations taken up. would be valuable ; 
records of tlie numbers of billeted children taking scholar- 
ships and passing on to technical and other schools, 
sub-normal children and cases of delinqueney in billets, 
should be obtained. 

The jjrovision for children under five cuts further into 
the structure of tlie family, and the gradual formation 
of those sentiments which arise within the elementary 
family and lay the foundations of the child’s character. 
Sending the children into billets witli their mothers 
failed. Now the Ministry of Health has adopted the 
principle of resident nursery schools and nui’sery parties. 
A considerable number of the former have been opened 
and are being opened. These usually provide for children 
from 2 to 5 years in groups of from 25 upwards. It 
may be that by two years the child’s sentiments towards 
both parents are so well crystalized that, proAuded the 
staff IS Avell chosen, he is already capable of making 
substitute -attachments that will give him the necessary 
security for full dewlopment. Except in the case of 
twins, the child under two has rarely made any deep 
attachment to his siblings. By two he is just beginning 
to become a social animai, and the speeding up of this 
jirocess by the presence of numerous substitute-siblings 
is not likely to be harmful, except to very timid 
temperaments. 

The adjustment to substitute-parents is a more 
delicate matter, and needs watching with great care. 
The guardians must not fall into the Scylla of aloofness, 
or the Charybdis of over- devotion. The child must not 
feel deserted— yet the affection that lie is given and gives 
should leave space for the reappearance of the mother 
without another serious wrench. It is inevitable that 
substitute fathers cannot be provided. The part 
played b\- tlie English father to the child under five 
follows no fixed pattern, and varies with the tempera- 
ment and circumstances of the individual. Or perhaps 
tlie pattern has been undergoing considerable change in 
this generation, from one of studied aloofness to that of 
co-operative affection and care. The great interest 
shown in all male Ausitors by a group of six little children 
of both sexes under my care, contrasted with their initial 
shyness Avitli female A'isitors, seems to demonstrate that 
they feel the lack of a father or father-substitute. 

In a group of from four to eight children the home con- 
ditions that we associate witli the family, and which are 
regarded as the normal background for a child's develop- 
ment, can be approximated. It might be a good thing 
if the age for such grou^is could be raised to seven. 
AboA'e that age, children in all cultures tend to form 
groups. The boarding-scliool system has been con- 
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sidered generally .successful for the upper and ini<lJ]e 
classes ; there is no a priori reason why it should not be 
equally good for all classes. But old iii'^titutioiis should 
not bo imitated too closely ; family ties should not be 
entirely broken ; the children should hnd security in the 
new group, and have the oxqiortunity to form new 
affections and loyalties. Return home for long holidays 
in the family may be impossible, so hostel aci oinmoda- 
tion for visiting parents should be providt'd. Cliven 
reasonable equipment and good foo<i, the su(‘Ct‘ss of a 


school depends on the enlightened attitude of the staff, 
and their relation to tlieir pupils, not on the ratio of 
expenditure. Experience has shown that the billets m 
good families liave now been tilhxl. and with the call-up 
of women fewer will be available. If the war continues, 
and the evat uation of children remains a Government 
poliev, boardmg-Nrhools with holiday-eamps must come, 
and this may prove the beginning of a great social 
eliange. ‘ BKEXDA Z. SELIGMAX. 


INDIA 


Some Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khasas of 
the cis-Himalayan Region. Btj D. X. Mn/tntfiiar. 


II 


Jof/r}). Asidtic Soc. Benyril, VoL VI, 1, 11)40. 
44 pp., 3 plntc-'^, sketch map. 

Thi s article is an interesting examination of the soeu^ty 
of a sub-Hmiala^'an are^a in Xorthern India. A biief 
general account of the rai-ial c()mpo-.itioii and tlu‘ 
economy of the people is given, and thi-^ i> followed by 
a clo.>er exaiiiinatioii of tlie marital s\>,tein-. i>f tlie area, 
and the mference.'> to be drawn from them The -^tudy 
is important as relating to a polyandrous -.oi lety which 
is at the same time patrilocal and patiilmeal ; the 
accepteil standard of female behaviour i^^ exaeting when 
the wife is living m her hu'^band's village ; wherea'^ she 
IS alloweil great laxity of (‘oaduct,* wlien ^^lie is >p(‘nding 
one of her periodic visits to the village of her panaits. 
Co-hu.'' bands are normally brothers, and an unlv son 
finds it so hard to get a wife, that he geiiorally has to 
share with cousins or collateral of some kind if he can 
find them agreeable. 

Dr. ^lajurndar quite right 1\% in the reviewer's opinion, 
interprets the unusual pattern of Khasa marriage as due 
to the impact of a patrilineal upon a matrilineal rulture, 
a phenomenon which has probably been far more wide- 
spread in India than is generally recognized ; though it 


■^eems hardly likely to have been generally attended by 
the emergenc(^ of a soi'iety such as l)r. Majumdar rejiorts, 
incidentally, of the Tharu, whose womanfolk even trap 
and hunt, to say nothing of producing female artists 
who decoratt' their houses with mural paintings of 
warriors and battle* scenes. 

It i-' not so easy. ho\vev(*r, to follow Dr, Majumclar in 
all th(* details of Ins >tudy. He writes of an ' Austne ’ 
race and of an ' Au'^trii* ’ culture, though that adjective 
is --trntly applicable only tci language. Again be writt's 
of his -.ub- Himalayan people as being composed of three 
racial element'> -Mongoloi<l, Indo- Aryan, ami ' Aiistric 
'or Ere- Dravidian,' but it is clear, if only from the 
eeiebraE used in Sanskrit, and the i-^-lands of Draviilian 
tongues isolate<l m Baluchistan and in tlie Kajmahal 
Hills, that Dravi<lian-s])eakmg })eoples once occupied 
niueli of northern India, while some of those physical 
tvpe^ of the suh-Himalayan region, whi<4i t(*nd t<jwards 
bra<‘hyeephaly, '>uggest an Armenoid or Eurasiatie basis, 
rather than a Mongolian one, ami their culture contains 
scatterc'fl survivals of the woiship of snakes and of the 
< Ireat ^Mother. 

As a -tudy of patrilineal polyandry in the working, 
Dr. Majumdar’s ai-ti( ie is a eontiibution to Indian 
ethnoizraphy of consulerable importance. J. H. H. 


AMERICA 


Her nan Cortes. By Sdlralor Ir M<t<l<irifOju . Loz/do//, 
Hodder <V ^fouyktotK 1942. oo4 p])., itfi 3 pJ<tt>^s, 
This book, being a life of Cortes, and notlnni: ebt*. 
iloes not contain any ethnouraphical material, 
but is a good history of the eoncpiest of Mexi< o. It is 
unfortunate that the author's racial and religi<uis vu*ws 
lead him to take a distim-tly anti-Indian tone throinrh- 
out, but with this reservation the book is a irootl piece 
of work and fair m its judgments. It is certainly true 
that Cortes was much superior intellectually to and less 
cruel than the other Spanish conquerors of his time. Tlie 
conquest was a marvellous ai^hievement and In^ was an 
able general and governor. Gne can understaral the 
author's anxiety to iqihold his hero at all costs, but when 
it eome.s to extenuating the egreirioiis Alvarado's mas- 
sacre it is rather too much. However, he does not excuse 
the torturing of C’uauhtemoe. The -.tatement that 
Montezuma had no conception of such a thing as ' wrong 
is an amusing example of aiiti-Imlian bia". As he had 
been captured by treachery, he was (Mutamly jii-titied m 
intriguing to liberate himself. In fact Cortes and he 
were much alike in moral character, each being bra\ e, 
cruel, treacherous, and polygamous. Xotwirb-taiiding 
what the author .says, the condition of the natives after 
the conquest was terrible, both from the oppre-^sion of 
their lay masters and from e( elesiastical fier'^ecutnm. 

Apart from these matters, the author rightly says that 
Montezuma wa- neither a eowanl nor a fool, ami in the 
reviewer's opinion he is justified in holding tliat the 
Aztec rulers of that time had very considerable power, 
and in rejecting the current American view that they 


w<‘re in<*M' ti ii)al «-iiiefs. The coinparisou with the Holy 
Roman Empire is distinctly good, though of r-oursp it 
lannot be pressed too tar. 

It is ( urious to find the Aztec date* of the entry of 
Cortes into Mexico given as the third day of Quecholli 
instead of tlie ninth. But the author is not strong m 
( alendra al matters and seems not to know of the* work 
of Seler or of Caso. He is, however, quite right in 
sa\ mg that he does not know on what authority the 
editor of tlie Codex Mendoza states that the ceremony 
of the new tire took place on IH Xovember. The 
i'e\ u*wer has also }n*(*n unable to find any authoiity for 
that statement. 

Cuauhnahuac is wrongly translated ' Eagle of the 
Xaiiacs.' It should be ‘ Beside the Woods.’ 

The book is extremely well written and there is a good 
index. * RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 


Catalogo de la Biblioteca del Institute Panamericano 
de Geografia e Historia. By Jorge A. Ffro, 
Dirf’ctor, Buhl. 47. Tacubaya D.F., Mexico. 
194n. 412 pp. Price not stated. 

This IS so serviceable an invent ary of Americanist 
publications of all kinds that it deserves the encourage- 
ment of stmh'nts of these subjects. As the library 
appears to depend in part for its information on exchanges 
of periodicals, societies and publishers of journals can 
help materially by .*^(Miding review-copies, which are 
added to the Institute's library, and acknowledged by 
inclusion of th(‘ir titles in the next issue of the Catalogue. 
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The Panamerican Institute issues other publications of 
its own, but has omitted to describe them by their titles 
in its own Catalago, This, however, will no doubt be 


remedied. As the Institute was only foimded in 1930, 
it has a good record of publication ; 47 volumes in 
10 years. J. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Myth of the Giridevi kathava, in Ceylon. 

Sir, — Professor Malinowsky has stressed the im- 
portance of the myth, and wTitten much to 
establish its true position in the functioning of 
early society. The myth has played a considerable and 
characteristic role, not only in moulding the character 
of less civilized man but also in the enforcement of 
customs and traditions by acting as a warrant or charter 
against their transgression. 

Such myths relating to incest are found in moi^t 
societies. Egypt and India have preserved written 
records of such stories ; for example, Rig Veda, Bk. X, 10. 
Certain other countries have preserved them through 
oral transmi.ssion. Ail these are held in great respect 
and veneration. 

In Ceylon we have a myth known as ‘ Naga- mala -ale,’ 
popular in certain villages of the upland areas (R. L. 
Spitell, Wild Ceylon, 1924, p. 195 ; Pieris, Man, 1935, 
111). So far as the writer is aware there is no written 
record of this either in the printed books or on palm 
leaf manuscripts. On the other hand, there is a myth 
of incest which is not popularly known throughout the 
country {the writer has not heard it) but which has been 
preserved in a palm leaf manuscript belonging to the 
Colombo Museum, Ceylon. The story is known as the 
Giri-devi-kathava (Ms. A.R./IO folios 11), i.e. The Story 
of Princess Giri. This forms the basis of the story of 
Gara Yaka, who is invoked in a demonological dance 
wliich is performed at the end of every ball performance. 
The story runs as follows : 

In the pleasant city of Danta in India lived a noble 
king called Hansavati. His daughter was a beautiful 
princess. At her birth, when the Brahmins were 
c-onsulted, it was foretold that, later, a prince also w'ould 
be born to the queen. Further it was prophesied that 
an incestuous union would take place between the 
brother and sister, since it had been their wish in a 
previous existence. Xothing could prevent such a 
calamity ; not even the gods. 

The parents were greatly perturbed and griev^ed to 
hear the shameful news. The king devised a means of 
preventing such a union. He caused to be constructed 
a grand and beautiful tiumel where the princess was 
made to live in the company of five hundred wet nurses. 
The princess Giri shone like the full moon. And at the 
age of seven she appeared to be a full-grown beauty 
resembling a golden image. The proportions of her 
body conformed to the classical description, not only in 
detail but also in appeal and sjmmetrj^. 

When the princess attained puberty at the age of 
sixteen, her thoughts wandered only in the direction of 
sexual desires. Such passions obsessed her. The hand- 
maidens informed her brother Dala about the strange 
mental disposition of his sister. 

The ‘ salu-mangalle ’ (cloth ceremony associated with 
the first menstruation) was performed by washerwomen 
in the presence of the queen. Seven curtains enclosed 
the spot at which the cloth was displayed before the 
queen amidst the sounding of musical instruments. 

Prince Bala assaulted one of the washerwomen, and 
inquired about his sister. The woman related the 
recent incident and told him where the princess was 
living. The prince decided on a plan of action. He 
pretended to be ill. The illness was the strong desire 
to see his sister. He demanded that his sister should 


be brought into his pre.sence. He raged like a rutting 
elephant and threatened to abstain from food and 
drink until it was promised to bring before him his sister, 
the princess Giri. 

Regardless of all the shameful consequences predicted 
by the Brahmins, the princess was brought into the 
presence of the prince her brother. She wore her golden 
anklets. A curtain was drawn around the persons. The 
prince then led his own sister by her soft, golden arms 
and took her to his bed where he satisfied his long- 
cherished carnal desire. The thought of such ignomini- 
ous behavioui* made her weep despite her youth. The 
prince tried vainly to pacify her, but she wept, saying 
that her handmaids would ever despise her. 

‘ Do not weep, dear sister, I have only expressed my 
‘ true feelings towards you. You alone possess a form 
‘ equal to myself and you alone can gratify my desires.’ 
Then the princess asked : ‘ ^^Tly did you love me ? 

* Although you speak so shamelessly, people of the world, 
‘ especially women, will ridicule me.’ He replied, ‘ My 
‘ love for thee will never change. Will the spots on 
‘ the moon ever change ? Will the spring forsake its 
‘ native pond ? And the bees give up the flowers from 
, which they gather honey ? ’ Then replied she, ‘ It 
' seems as if my stomach were enveloped in burning 
' flames. My life will not endure. Alas ! not even the 
" gods see my woes. How can I endure having once 
‘ slept with my owm brother as my husband ? ’ 

MTien the prince fell asleep on her lap, she stole away 
and hanged herself on an Asala tree {Cassia fistula). But 
the God Sakra’s intervention saved her life. 

Awaking from his deep slumber, prince Dala noticed 
the absence of his sister-consort. Enraged with grief 
and maddened with anger, he began to destroy the hills 
and valleys, the earth and the nether world. He even 
sw^ept the sands of the sea. Finally, approaching Sakra, 
he inquired whether he had seen his beloved wife. Sakra 
assembled all the celestial maidens and requested him to 
choose his wife from among them. Xot one, said he, w^as 
worth the little finger of his wife, his sister the princess 
Giri. Then Sakra conducted prince Dala to the spot 
where Giri was seen hanging from the tree. In great 
grief Dala climbed the tree, kissed her, and brought her 
dowm. Sakra sprinkled nectar on her body and revived 
her. Later a poisonous fluid was smeared on the 
husband, who disappeared into the woods leaving his 
wife behind. The God Sakra took Princess Giri to his 
heaven, where even to this day she lives as one of the 
celestial maidens. 

In both the Vedic story of Yarna and Yami and the 
Sinhalese Xaga-mala-ale, it is the sister who takes the 
initiative, whilst the brother is the unwilling victim. 
But in the case of this story, the brother is the seducer, 
whilst the sister unwillingly succumbs. It must also be 
noted that these stories are still preserved in the remote 
villages of the island, and are in fact believed to be 
myths by those who relate them. The writer has 
inquired from a few informants whether such things 
actually took place. ‘ Xo, certainly not,’ was the reply. 
Of course an element of magic comes into play, whereby 
the crime is explained in such stories. In the story of 
Giri the temptation and seduction are attributed to their 
mutual determination in a pre\’ious existence. 

X. D. WIJESEKERA. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

CEREMONIAL LIME SPATUL/E FROM BRITISH NEW GUINEA. />// T. Eldn' hirb^OH, J/. U. 
Ph.D.. F.P.S.E. rj\ Max. 1942. 29. With Phtfr P. 

I P Tliroiigh the good offices of Dr. H. Meinhard, of the Pitt Puvca^s Museimi, ().\tUr{l. liave Ixaai 
I J traced other nine specimens of cfa'cmnnial lime s])atuhe from British X(av (hiinea. to add to 
those published in Max, 1942. 29. Unfortunately no evidenee is a^'ailal>le to <aiai)l(* us to record 
their place of origin with certainty, hut it seems evident that tliey are all from the Louisiades. 
Specimen 2. in Plate B. which is the most elaljorate in its decoration, might be made of turtle shell : 
the others are ajjparently of wood, jirobably ebony. 

Selignian states ( J/c/u/n.sffiicy of British Xnr p. ry2S) that most of tla^se c(*remonial spatuke 

are carved at ^lisima and that tliey const it ut(‘ articles of great \adue loc<dl\' and amoim other 
islands of the group. The slu41 disc^. which an^ a usual fe.iture of their d(M-oration. nro gmaa-allv 
added by the purchaser. It will be noted that Plate B. n<)>. 1 and 2>, and no. 8 of fig. 1, hav(^ no 




8 0 

FIG. 1. ( imCMoM T.IMI. FKOAI llRi nsU XKW (.mNCA 

From a pJioto'irfijJt in th* Pitt Pnvrs ()rfo/fJ 
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perforations along the outer edge of the handle. 
These it would appear liave never been traded and 
may have formed part of the stock-in-trade of 
the vendor craftsman : or they may be older, 
for as Haddon (writing in 1893) points out, 

' There is now a tendency for recently made 
' spatulse to be turned out in a more perfunc- 
‘ tory manner. Degeneration in artistic excel- 
' lence is the almost universal result of the iii- 

* duence of the ivhite man. Time is now beginning 
‘ to mean money to these people, and there is 
' a gradually increasing feeling among natives 
' who have become inHuenced by white men, 

‘ to be content with utensils which are un- 
‘ decorated, or of which the ornamentation is 
‘ scamped. The natives liave, by this time, sold 
" a considerable portion of their old and well- 

* carved objects, and they find that the trader 
‘ does not insist upon perfection in more modern 
‘objects.' {The Decorative Art of British Xeiv 
Guinea, pp. 202-3.) 

All the others appear to have been traded or 
put into ceremonial use and, with one exception 
(no. 7), are noticeable more elaborate in their 
ornamentation. 

Owing to the absence of information it is not 
possible to ascribe the specimens figured to any 
particular island within the Louisiade group. The 
curvilinear stjde of the decoration, suggestive of 
the head and neck of the hoi or reef heron, is 
characteristic of the area. In the specimens 
which we have been able to trace, there is sufficient 


variety in the decoration to suggest that a con- 
siderable degree of freedom of invention was 
permitted. The crescentic handle is, of course, 
typical, and while a symmetrical type of design 
predominates, asymmetry is occasionally em- 
ployed with great effect and ingenuity : e.g. 
no. 6, where the ‘ beaks ' have been intertwined 
at the base of the prong. The designs on no. 7 
is a ver\^ degenerate example of the bird motif ; 
very little of the natural form has been retained 
Avith the result that the design is completely 
lacking in organic character. Two of the speci- 
mens, fig. 1, nos. 8 and 9, are so alike in design 
and finish that they may eA^en be the AAnrk of 
one man. 

There is reason to belieA^e that the series repro- 
duced Avere originall\' collected by my friend. 
Professor Seligman. The plates belong to the 
Pitt PiA^ers Museum, Oxford. I am unable to say 
Avith certainty Avhere tlie originals are, but the 
most likely place is the University Museum of 
Arclueology and of Ethnology, Cambridge. Miss 
O’Peilly. the present acting Curator, to whom I 
sent the photographs, recalls specimens exhibited 
before the Avar, one of Avhich might be either 
no. 6 or no. 2. Mr. H. J. Braunholtz of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities and of Ethno- 
grajffiy, British Museum, is practically certain 
that the specimens are not in tlieir collection. 
Until the Av^ar is oa er, the question of their locus 
must remain doubtful. 


THE EGYPTIAN FERTILITY-RITE : POSTSCRIPT. 

My last article on the fertility-rite (Max, 
1941, 71) has called forth some kindly 
criticisms from good authorities, including those 
of Professor Bose (Max, 1941 . 103), To begin Avith 
the latter, I must apologize for an omission which 
led to a want of clarity in my dealing with 
Plutarch’s note on the names of Isis. On p. 94 
(par. 3, 1. 5) the word ‘ her ' AA'as intended for 
Hath or, the original Egyptian mother-goddess 
whose functions AV'ere largely transferred to Isis 
on the entry of the Osiris-cult into Egypt. The 
two deities are confused in Plutarch's text, of 
Avhich, by the way, I understood the sense in the 
same way as Professor Ro.se : the interpretation 
of Mut as ' mother ’ is correct, but Athijr is 
simply the graecized form of Hathor, while the 


By G. D. Hornbloiver, F.S.A, 

explanation of Alethyr is entirely fanciful, its real 
meaning being 'Mother of Homs’ (EgA^ptian 
Alut-her)^ AAffiich is the A^ery epithet applied to 
Hathor in the text from Lanzone referred to by 
me. That text accords Avith the someAvhat 
cryptic reference to the A\nnib, attributed to 
Plato by Plutarch, who, hoAA'CA'er, ignores the 
true application and refers all to Isis. The 
figuring of Hathor as mother of Horus is in 
keeping with her name, ‘ House of Horns,' 
though it might, in perhaps greater likelihood, 
mean his Avife ; for that is the relationship ac- 
corded to the goddess in her precincts at Dendereh 
and Deir-el-Bahri. Avhere she is represented as 
suckling the infant Horus in the security of the 
tall marsh-reeds. But in Osirian texts, as at 
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Abydos, that is the functiou of Isis : and tlius 
Plutarch, with his mind full — like that of niaiiy of 
his contemj)oraries — with thoughts of Isis, may be 
held excusable in ignoring the earlier Hathor. In 
either case, the feature of importance ff)r the 
matter in hand is the confusion between ^ lot her 
and Wife characteristic of the myths woven 
round the old fertility-rite. 

On another point Plutarch was rightly in- 
formed — the myriad names given })y the j^eople 
to Isis, Avhich was the result, of course, of her 
penetration, as avatar of the ])rimeval Oreat 
Goddess, into local cults, exactly com]>arable in 
this respect, as in others, to her Indian equivalent 
noted by me (Max. 19‘IT, p. loo) and to the ^leso- 
potaniian Ishtar. This multiplication of epithets 
and names occurs also, as we should expect, for 
Hathor, an(l was in her case extraordinarily great, 
as Lanzone has shown [Diz. Mit., pp. 87o-8S7). 
far exceeding that of Isis : and quite naturally, 
since Hathor was the j)rimary avatar of the Great 
Goddess in Egypt, establishecl long ages l>efore 
memory, and ado[)ted by the Falcon -folk as their 
great ])atron- deity. 

From all this confusion the inference seems to 
emerge that the conception of the group of divine 
Mother, Son, and Spouse, as essential for human 
prosperity, was established in Egypt in its earliest 
stage of settlement. 

With regard to Mother Earth, no doubt, as 
Professor Rose has remarked. Plutarch ha<l in 
mind the equation of her with the Great Mother, 
as exemplitied in Plato T'unans. o2d. But this 
passage has no reference to any name and is of 
general scope ; I can only suggest, tentatively, 
that the statement fathered on Plato, if really his, 
appeared in a treatise now lost : he. indeed, or 
perhaps an imitator, summarized the idea in the 
words attributed to Socrates : ' Woman in her 

' conception and generation is but the imitation 
* of the earth, and not the earth of the woman ‘ 
(Plato: Maiexenits, Jowett's trans.. Ill, 

1520). Lucretius (II. 508 ff.), expoimding Greek 
ideas to Rome, says in his account of Earth 
{TeUu-'<) that she is 'great mother of the gods, 
‘ mother of beasts and parent {(ffufirix) of our 
‘ body.' In Egypt, too, and equally in Meso- 
potamia. the Great Goddess was hymned as 
' Mother of the Gods ' and, in many parts of the 
Xear East, as 'Mi.stress of the Beasts.* 

Egypt, however, had a quite different concep- 
tion of the Earth- deity ((rcb), whr> was male : 


and we miglit infer that here was one more 
example of Greek misunderstanding derived from 
uninformed popular sources. But the Greek idea 
had entered Egyptian theology in the Later 
Period, probably under the Ptolemies, for it 
appears then at Phila\ which had become a centre 
of Isis-cult. A ' Hymn to the Nile,' of late date, 
recorded there, eijuated Osiris, in the old way, 
with the Xile while Isis was identilied with the 
irrigated lam I (Junker : iJub* (Jotterdekret iiher das 
Ahaton, p. 88). The hymn ctmtains other fea- 
tures in the conception of Isis, much limiting her 
original scojie as mother-go<ldess. Confused ness 
is also apparent in another passage of the text, 
which equates Osiris with Orion and Isis with 
Sirius : this was doubtless a survival from the 
old astral system of religion which once reigned 
in Egypt and has left clear traces, notably in the 
Pyramid Texts, in sjiite of its submersion beneath 
the weighty IIkkI of the Sun-cult which in those 
texts was at its height (Budge : Frotn Fetish to 
Ood, ]q^. 41 and 24(M)). But the astral equation 
of Osiris was of vague character, for in some 
classical texts he was identified with a ' planet,' 
the Moon ; indeed, it seems a question whether 
all such catasterisms were not of a similarly 
mobile nature ; or perhaps this one arose from the 
circumstance that Osiris was of foreign and not 
primarily native origin. 

It may also }>e noted that in the late Gerzean 
])eriod Horns, as Dr. Elise Baumgartel has 
pointefl out, seeins to have been connected with 
the moon — see, for example, the carving on a 
stone vase illustrated by Petrie (Hieritkonpolis, 
I, PI. xix) and reproduced by Capart (Primitive 
Art in E<j)jpt, fig. 78 of the English version). 

Another interesting feature in the Hymn to the 
Nile is the infiltration of foreign ideas and their 
accej)tance by the priesthood — a sure sign of the 
weakening of the official national cult, which was 
indeed inevitable and opened the way, not long 
after, to the triumph of Christianity, with its 
ideal of individual, and n<jt mainly communal, 
g<jod life, and its jirospect of a happy After-life, so 
dear to the Egyptian. 

It may be noted as a rider to my former re- 
marks on Plutarch (Max, 1087, pp. 154 and 176), 
that, according to .some got>d authorities, his 
account of Isis at Byblos, which fills much of his 
story, must have been draAra from tales current 
in Syria but without base in Egypt. He may 
have annexed them to his work as additional 
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attractions, trading on that common human 
weakness for the mysterious and miraculous, 
which forms so prominent a feature in all legend- 
mongering, and is copiously illustrated in medieval 
' Lives of Saints ' where the hagiographer. keen 
for the magnification of his subject but short of 
exciting matter, lifts it unconcernedly from other 
Lives, ready cpiarries being available in such 
collections as * The Paradise of the Early Fathers,' 
of the fourth century, translated by Budge. 

The need of great caution in using Plutarch's 
accounts of foreign myths is amply proved b}^ 
his own confession at the beginning of his Life 
of The-icus that his ‘ fabulous material, being 
‘ moulded by reason, may accept the form of 
' history ' and, when this cannot be done, that 
’ my readers may be indulgent and receive with 
’ kindness the fables of antiquity ’ (Jane Harri- 
son’s translation, Themis, p. 317). 

It seems clear that he has fallen into the error 
of taking certain myths and practices of other 
people knovm to the Greeks as equated with or 
derived from those of Egypt. A further example 
of this may be seen in his account of the dis- 
memberment of Osiris by Set Avliich does not 
come from any knovui Egyptian source but formed 
part of the myth of Dionysus — of course without 
Set — and was a practice fairly common else- 
where, as Frazer has shovm in Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris, Vol. 1, pi3. 97 ff. Herodotus, too, is not 
free from this error ; when he ostentatiously 
refrains from naming Osiris in various passages 
of Bk. II, he seems to have been actuated, perhaps 
almost unconsciously, by a knowledge of the 
similar silence {euphemin) enforced in the Diony- 
siac rites, thus following a course of thought con- 
trary to his usual theory that Greece largely 
followed Egypt in matters of religion. 

The psychostasia (I regret usmg the Low-greek 
final 5 ) has been discussed by Jane Harrison and 
illustrated from a vase-painting {Prolegomena to 
Greek licligion, 3rd ed., pp. 183 ff., fig. 26), 
There is no clear allusion, as iny critic has re- 
marked, to a moral content — and I did not posit 
one — but, as the name shows, it was ‘ lives ' that 
were weighed up, or ‘ souls,' and in primitive 
thought a religious idea is easily connected with 
these vague entities. Another name was kero- 
stasia, ‘ weighing of fates,' or, as she would 
suggest, of ‘ spirits of the dead,^ for thus she has 
interpreted one aspect of the her (p. 165). This 
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fragment of eschatology must have been a 
matter of general belief, for it is recorded by 
Homer who, with /Esehylus, made Zeus the 
umpire, and it continued till the full Hellenic age, 
when it vas spread abroad on such articles of 
wide commerce as Attic pottery ; its position in 
popular thought is Avell illustrated by the comic 
allusion to it in the Frogs of Aristophanes. 
Hermes may have been finally adopted as umpire 
on account of his function as Psychopompos, 

' conductor of souls,' to their future world. The 
general idea may well have originated in Egyptian 
pictures which reached the Greeks, who did not, 
however, learn their whole meaning : for them it 
was the mere weighing of fates, devoid of purely 
moral implications, of which, nevertheless, it bore 
the dormant seeds which had a vigorous sprouting 
in after times, especially in Christianity. For 
there we find the archangel Michael, scion of both 
Orient and the West, deputy in many matters for 
the Almiglity, acting not only as Leader of the 
Heavenly Hosts but also as the great Angel of the 
Dead, and Conductor of their souls to Paradise, 
but not till he had weighed them in his scales — in 
fact, like Hermes, both Psychopompos and 
Weigher of Fates (see IMrs. Jameson : Sacred and 
Legendary Art, I, pp. 111-114. figs. 39, 42). This 
inheritance of functions seems to have originated 
in the early Christianity of the Xear East, which 
confused him with Hermes or Mercury, as general 
theory has done till now, though it has its heretics 
such as Olga Rojdest vent sky {Le Culte de S. Michel 
et le Moyen Age LAitin, Paris, 1922). The seed-bed 
may have been in Egypt, for there, as noted in my 
preceding article (p. 96, 1st par,), St. Mercurius 
largely replaced Osiris in the popular mind, and 
Osiris had been the mighty L^mpire at the soul- 
weighing : thus we may here have gained an 
illuminating glance into the mechanism of the 
fusion of new with old at the replacement of one 
religioiis system of beliefs by another. A very 
modern incarnation of the myth has been kindly 
brought to my notice by Professor Myres who 
witnessed it in the streets of Athens in 1893, 
during Carnival, and published it, with illustra- 
tions, under the title *' The Miser's Doom ’ {J.A.I., 
XXV, pp. 102 ff.). The miser died, his soul was 
extracted, then weighed and found wanting, and 
underwent its due torture, all at the hands of 
strolling mummers. The idea of angels of in- 
quisition for the souls of the dead was further 
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engrafted on Islam in its dread pair, Mn?ikir and 
Xakecr. 

In dealing witli tlie pronunciation of ^ I 
followed many authorities in considering it, as 
does Professor Rose, as an explosive t. similar to 
that of the Chinese language, which contains 
several consonants of the same character ; but if, 
in the word * sweetheart ' the final ‘-eart ' is 
removed, the om 2 )hatic h following tlie / can only 
be pronounced as a very strong out -breathing, 
and this, I take it. would be the ease with 
where it would represent the final soft guttural in 
SutecJi as nearly as the (ireek al])habet would 
allow : this guttural, however, was very com- 
monly rejiresented in hierogryphs as .^h ; compare 
the English and American pronunciations of 
sclteduh and €-<dih()Jfzi(i, 

These points, as Professor Rose has said, do not 
affect the essential question of the fertility-rite, 
but the rock-drawings of Cogul bear on it closely, 
just as the objects deposited with the dead in the 
Upper Palaeolithic Age bear on the question of 
belief in a kind of personal survival after deatli. 
The genuineness of the drawings lias been 
attacked, as must always he expected with dis- 
coveries of disturliing novelty, which, to acapiirc 
real value and consequent currency, mu'^t under- 
go the ordeal of .severe critical examination. But 
archaeologists in general have now settled dovm 
to acceptance of their authenticity, and Miles 
Burkitt, who has examined them minutely, tells 
me that there can be no doubt about it, adding 
that some of the women-figures were probably 
painted after others, in which conclusion lie is 
supported by other authorities. They agree, too, 
that it would not be safe to infer a fertility-rite or 
dance. About this matter complete assurance is 
of course unobtainable, but much can be saifl for 
a high probability. An objection has been imule 
that actual mating cannot liave been intended or 
the male organ would have been f)t herwi.se 
depicted : this is true, but mating could hardlv 
have been actual in a public dan(*e in whiidi 'several 
women took part, as they do in the drawings at 
Cogul and the Amratian jar at Brussels described 
by Scharff — their similarity in this re.spect may 
surely be taken as pointing to their ]>robable 
identity in meaning and jiurpose. and not mere 
* convergence.* Petrie interpreted the subject 
on the vase in University College. London, as a 
fight, but Scharff could offer no explanation of the 
Brussels example. 


Both authors take tlu' small figures for males 
as well as the larger, d(‘spite their manifest ])oints 
of difference. The masculinity of the larger is 
plain to see : the sexual distinction in the smaller 
is most marked as fig. 2 shows, drawn after 
Scharff (./. E(j. Arc/o, Xl\', ]) 2()7) : it was of 
course intentional and had a definite ])ur])ose 
which fits exactly with the inter])retation of the 
group as rejire.^enting a fertility-nttc Th(‘ limited 
means at the artists' disposal madi‘ iuqjo.ssilile a 
naturalistic nuidering of the organ, but. as it was 



PIU. 2 . AMKATIAX J \R AT BRU^'^hLS. 

essential for their j>urpo.se that it should be 
readily rec-ognizable. they resorted to the artifice 
of drawing it as ]jrotruding from tlu^ body, kee])ing 
quite clear its distinctive shape. This kind of 
artifice, de^'igned to exhibit the very quiddity of 
its object, is well known in early art and lies at 
the root of many ])eculiarities of the art of ancient 
Egyjit tlirougliout its history : at (/ogul it was 
unnecessary, the women being clothed. For an 
interesting parallel we may turn to the nu‘thod of 
discriminating s(*x in C'hinese id(‘ograms, illus- 
trated in Dr. L. Adam's ' Pelican ' booklet on 
Pri}nith'e Art. p. 84. fig. o. 

At Cogul the subsecpient addition of female 
figures provides gorxl evidence for their magico- 
religious A^alue. exactly as in the figures of 
animals, superjiosed. in the caves of Altamira : 
their value as instruments of the people's pros- 
perity demanded that they should be renewed or 
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strengthened as occasie)n required ; similar super- 
position occurs in the rock- drawings of Wadi 
Hannuamat described }>y H. Winkler and pub- 
lished by the Egypt Exploration Society. 

The date of the Cogul drawings cannot be 
exactly determined : generally accepted as 
epipakeolithic, they may come do^m, as Burkitt 
has said, to the early Neolithic period and be not 
far removed in time from the Aniratian. 

This interpretation receives mucli sup])ort from 
ancient C^hina. whence the idea may well have 
spread from the West with other elements of 
culture, such as the plough, as recent Sinological 
authorities hcive deduced. It is strongly insisted 
on by 31. Granet (FetC'^ et Chan>‘:<ons anciennes de la 
Chine) where he traces the idea as background to 
the festal rejoicings of the peasants at spring and 
on other occasions ; he sums up in another work 
(La Civilisation Chinoise. p. 133), ‘ to inaugurate 
' work in the fields, sexual collaboration was 
' necessary.' In chap. II, section 4. he records 
the close connexion of agriculture with women— 
indeed, of the ' feminine principle ' — and their 
metaphorical identification with the earth. This 
refers to the mass of peasantry, but when we 
come to royalty the principle was greatly em- 
phasized (j). 219) : ‘ The Rites proclaim that the 
' greatest affair of the State is the marriage of the 
‘ Prince ; on it depends the order of the world and 
' of society ; the universe is at once deranged if 
’ the union between king and queen becomes 

■ imperfect ' — and the king was of the same 
divine order as the Pharaohs, being the ' Son of 

■ Heaven.* The idea of man's " completion ' by 
marriage rests on the same basis as this exalted 
notion a})out royal marriages : it has a striking 
parallel in ancient Greece where felos, ineaning 
' completion ' was applied to the act of marriage 
while the plural tele signified ‘ mystery rites ' (.b'e6 
Jane Harrison. Prolegomena, b2U ff.). This point 
has been somewhat elaborated by Professor 
George Thomson in his book on ' .Eschylus and 
Athens ' (London, 1941), p. 127 : he gives the 
name t/leios—' the com}>leted ' — not only to the 
initiated in the mysteries but also to the newly 
wedded youth, a striking parallel to the (fiiinese 
view rei)orted on p. 102 of my previous article. 
Similarly, on p. 21, he has voiced the old sug- 
gestion that human mating was in very remote 
times seasonal, basing himself on Robertson 
Smith's remarks on the customs of an Australian 
aboriginal tribe (lUL Fern., p. 406) ; he has added 
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the further suggestion that in those early days the 
cou])les belie \^ed their action to have real influence 
on natural fertility. This addition seems to gain 
support from the Cliinese evidence as presented 
])y Granet. However the early case may be, in 
Greece the two meanings of felos lead naturally to. 
the inference that there, too, some form of hiero- 
gam\' existed as a fertihty-rite, which indeed we 
find at Athens, where the marriage was annually 
solemnized between the god Dionysus and the 
Avife of the King Archon— herself called ‘ Queen ’ 
— as Professor Rose has noted (Primitive Culture 
in Ancient Greece, p. 1S5). In his twin book on 
ancient Rome he has traced the idea of man's 
* completion ' by marriage in one of the many 
tahiis binding the special priest of Jupiter, the 
Elamen Dialis, who must resign his office if his 
Avife died (pp. 112, 118) ; on pp. 142 ff. he deals 
Avith the general sacramental aspect of Roman 
marriage. 

Thus it appears that practice of a generatKe 
rite for promoting the people’s prosperity ex- 
tended OA^er an exceedingly Avide space, from 
Eirrope to China, flourishing greatly in EgA^pt, 
31esopotamia and India. Add to this an equally 
remarkable extension in time, since it surAUA^es, 
for example, in India, and AA^e see hoAv deeply 
implanted AA^as its principle in man's imagination ; 
it can accordingly be safely placed in a very 
remote period, impossible, of course, to fix vrith 
any definition, for want of records, but reaching 
back, as Ave can Avell infer, to the drawings at 
Cogul and on the Amratian jar. 

If the suggestion can be accepted that human 
mating was once seasonal and Avas then belicA^ed 
to haA^e magical influence oA^er natural fertility, 
AA’e could conclude that Avith the growdh of social 
organization such influence came to be regarded 
as a speciality of chiefs, priests, or kings, and their 
spouses. The sugge.stion of seasonality is not 
ncAV : it a2)pears to find a degree of confirmation 
in the ('hinese CAudence, as presented by Granet. 

In this connexion Professor Fleure has made 
the comment that I seem to haA'c placed too late 
a date on the definite di.scoA^ery of the physiologi- 
cal facts of paternity. To approach this matter 
is of course one of the most prickly of archaeologi- 
cal adventures, and I could only suggest, in the 
first and second paragraphs of p. IQo (3 Lax, 1941), 
that it might possibly haa^e been made by mere 
hunters or food-collectors, difficult though it 
AA'ould be for them. Peake and Fleure (‘ Peasants 
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and Potters/ pp. 33^) liave made a more likely 
suggestion that, in respect of cattle, cows were 
first domesticated, bulls still roaming wild but 
joining the cows in the time of rut ; the cows, 
mindful of safety and food for their helpless 
calves, would willingly (the first fears passed) 
accept man’s protection. This suggestion re- 
ceived living support from an episode in the 
desert of Upper Egypt, of which an account was 
given in The IUu'<trated London Xeirs, 2S July, 
1934, by Sir Thos. Russell Pasha and formed the 
object of a note by me (Max. 1933, lOo). under 
the title The Dory le^^tirnt ion of Cattle. The very 
conditions of mating suggested by Peake ami 
rieure were observed for ibexes round a water- 
hole in the desert, protected by Albanian guards 
who lived there. culti\'ating some crops on the 
water at the hole. In such a ease a settled com- 
munity would before long perceive definite evi- 
dence of the physiological facts, which it would be 
difficult for mere hunters to obtain, unless, 
indeed, they had some agricultural resources 
enabling them to form a settlement. Here 
perhaps we may find a bench-mark by vhich to 
fix a date, however ap 2 )roximate, to this momen- 
tous discovery, namely the early Xeolithic Age — 
perhaps the epipakeolithic people of the Danish 
shell-mounds may have made it from their tame 
dogs, their fishing resources taking the place of 
agriculture — unless a recent theory is correct, 
that they really belonged to an outer fringe of full 
Xeolithic. A parallel case to that of the ibexes, 
as Fie lire has reminded me, is that swine in 
parts of Melanesia, where young male j)igs are 
killed off and breeding is left to the feral boars 
running wild in the jungle, for these are su})])oscd 
to sire stronger progeny than the donu.‘sticate<l 
ones. Lately, however, in his Obitnar}/ Xoticc of 
Sir James Frazer written for the Koval Society 
(Vol. III. no. 10) he has given reasons for placing 
the discovery in the pre- agricultural age. An 
interesting view of the matter, regarding abo- 
rigines of Xorth-west Australia, was published in 
Rose and Jolly's article on tabus concerning the 
mother-in-law (Max, 1942, o). 

EgN'ptian hieroglyphs yield some evidence of the 
connexion of the discovery with the domestica- 
tion of cattle. The determinative symbol for 
bulls, and also for boars, was the outstretched 
human phallus, while for c(nvs it was the vulva — 
neither bull nor cow had the usual determinative 
for animals (Xewberry; J. E(j. Arc/n,XIV,p. 212); 
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it was used, however, for swine and this may be an 
indication that th(‘y underwent domestication 
later than IkhihmI cattle. 

The myth of Mother. Son, and S])(uis(‘, as Pro- 
fessor Sidney Smith has reminded me. lias a 
somewhat different character in the Babylonian 
version from that of Syria, Marduk and Tam muz 
being distinctively apart. The diffenmees in 
detail are considerable, but the general features 
of likeness are outstanding, and must surely point 
to a single origin, jirobably remote, the imnK*(Iiate 
one being ])erha])s not the saiiK^ in both : he has 
suggested Syria as the possible originator of the 
myth (J. Efj. Arch., \TI1. pj). 41-44). In my 
remarks on this article (Max, 1941, p. 97. last jiar.) 
I regret to have omitted mention of the name 
Asari which is of essential importance. Smith, 
accepting Sayce's })hilological identification of it 
Avith Osiris^ suggested that it was a link, not 
Avholly cleared up, between ^larduk and Osiris 
as agricultural divine ])r>wers : Asliur, chief god 
of Assyria, must be included, as his name implies. 
It may not unreasonably be inferred that the 
name jxjiiits to a very early agricultural deity 
whose cult was followed in large regions of Hither 
Asia before the dewdopnient of urban civilization 
and the consccpient emjjhasis on royalty : the 
cult AA'as then iiKMlitied in its outAvard features, 
accepting kings on something like equal terms 
AAUth gods. In Egyjit the entrance of a reformer 
hero, identified Avith Asari as Osiris, and the iieAV 
organization of agriculture through flood-irriga- 
t'um, jjroduced a still further development, 
discussed in my jjrevious articles. 

Professor Smith has further suggested that the 
myth of Marduk contained an astral element. 
That Avould mean an interfusion of astral Avith 
agricultural, a quite usual CA^ent in the realm of 
religion, for the neAv agricultural sy.stem Avas of 
overAveighing imjiortance and the older astral, 
born perhajjs of hunters* imagination, Avould of 
n(x;essity give it place, Avhile still retaining an 
important part in the agglomeration composing 
the religious system of the countrv. 

Professor Smith also commented on the 
omission from my remarks (p. 101) on the curA^e- 
headed hf([ .^cejJre, of a note on its existence in 
Hither Asia. It is depicted, for example, in the 
Carnbridfjf Ancient HCtorfj (Plates, Vol. I, p. 214), 
in the representation of the statue of Ashur-nasir- 
pal III, and my commentator has referred me to 
H. Bonnet, Die If (^JJen der ILllcer des alien Orients 
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(Leipzig, 1926) and his own review of it in J . Eg. 
Arch. XIII (1027); pp. 277-8. Bonnet inter- 
preted the sceptre as originally a throwing- stick, 
used for botli hunting and war ; S(.)niehow it came 
to be confused in art with the curved ’ sickle- 
sword/ or scimitar, well known in Egypt as the 
khepesh, and was tightly conventionalized into 
the object employed in Egypt as the symbol of 
overlordship. The confusion, seemingly so un- 
likely, may perhaps be understood on comparing 
the various forms of Egyptian throw-sticks shown 
in Bonnet's fig. oO with the short Assyrian 
scimitar (his tig. ol) whicli. he says, was coinmon 
throughout Hither Asia ; rm this point some 
useful remarks will be found in Sidney Smith's 
review. Lenk-Chevitch (Max, 1941. 60) adopts 
the interpretation of the lieg as a scimitar : he 
supposes the cutting edge in the Ass^^rian example 
to be on the outside of the curve, but in the 
Egyptian examples (his figs. 8-10 and 12) it is on 
the inside. Petrie (Tools and Weapons, figs. 190, 
191, 193-200) considers the weapon to have been 
made for a ’ wiping blow.' W. Wolf (Lie Beicaff- 
nung des altiigyptisch Heeres (Leipzig, 1926) con- 
siders that the throwing-stick was used solely for 
hunting, and not for war. 

The cpiestion of a possible boomerang -like 
quality has been discus.sed but mjt resolved. It 
may be useful to record that Howard Carter once 
told me that he had discovered a tomb containing 
many throwing- sticks, and that he threw several 
to see if they would return, but without success, 
till at last one did so — possibly an accidental 
occurrence : their form, as explained to me, was 
similar to Bonnet's fig. 50b, 

Xewberry's learned article (•/. Eg. Arrli. X\' 
(1929), pp. 84-94) is the classic for both the Iteg 
sceptre and the flail which he interprets as a 
shepherd's implement for c{)llecting ladanum- 
resin : his fig. 1 shows the oldest surviving repre- 
sentation r»f the heg sceptre which is much nearer 
in appearance to a throwing-stick than to a 
scimitar. In Beni Ilassan. ^T)1. 1. PI. 31, one of 
the beduins in the 12th Dynasty carries a crooked 
,^tafl of the size and shape of the Roman she])herd's 
pedinn ; it would serve well not only as a weapon 
of defence against robbers and Avolves but also for 
killing snakes for which, as Xewberry says, a 
straight staff is a bad weapon. He refers also to 
long-handled ' crooks ' used by tribes nuind the 
two first cataracts for pulling down branches of 
the sunt acacia, to feed their goats with the 


leaA'es : in Egypt itself, though rarely, I have 
seen men from those parts pulling down branches 
with such crooks to collect the pods for tanners. 
The implement was rather like the early Persian 
2 )olo -stick ; with shortened handle it formed the 
camel-stick used by some modern beduins. illus- 
trated by Seligman (J . Eg. Arch., Ill, 2 (1916), 
p. 127) froiii a specimen collected by me. This 
shorter ‘ crook ' resembles closely the sceptre 
called w(i< to which I have referred (Max, 1941, 
p. KM), last line but one). 

On the main question under examination, the 
part of women in the generative rite is reflected in 
their position in the religious organization of 
Egypt . of which Professor Blackman has given an 
account (Hastings, Lictionarg of Beligion and 
Ethics, XII, 777. and his article ' The position of 
’ Women in the ancient Egyptian Hierarchy,' 
J. Eg. Arch. VII (1921), pp. 9, 11, 12 and 14). 
He notes, in particular, that temple-priestesses 
were termed Hathors. Xow Hathor was the pre- 
Osirian Great Goddess and had a duplicate in 
every district (Lanz(_)ne. j)p. 873-887), It is 
probable that the priestesses were given this title 
as vehicles, or rexjreseiitatives, of the local Hathor, 
and were in fact the surviving relics of the women 
who in pre-Osirian times took part in the fertility- 
rite, and acquired a degree of sacredness by reason 
of their office. Further, the chief priestess, who 
was often a royal person and sometimes the Queen 
herself, enjoyed the title of ' the god's wife,’ 
which seems to mark an advance in religious ideas 
in the urban stage, when the god, who had 
developed a highly definite individuality, was the 
principal in the fertility -rite with the Chief 
Priestess as coadjutor. 

lit early Greece (Jane Harrison : FroJegoniena, 
])p. 26t)-6) maiden-spirits, corresponding essen- 
tially to the Egyptian local Hathors, are to be 
identified in the korai, and even nyynphai, of the 
city-states. They were apparently survivals 
from pre- Hellenic times, ami were too deeply 
eitscoiiced in the old beliefs to give way before the 
invaders, who, like others of early mentality, 
held ju respectful fear the protective spirits of 
strange lands. The primitive korai, it would 
appear, preceded individual goddesses ; they had 
no male consorts, nor even sons, not having 
come under Oriental influences in this respect. 

But in this matter belief in Egypt was the 
same as in Mesopotamia, where local Ishtars were 
worshipped in various cities, as many remains 
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attest, such as the great prism of Sennacheril) in 
the British Museum. Other features of minor 
interest common to the two countries, in a<l(lition 
to those referred to in Max, 1941. 71. pj). 97-9S, 
concern the date-i)alm and the human placenta. 
The palm was always highly considered in 
Southern ^Mesopotamia and must have l)(‘en 
hardly less so in Egypt, where even to-day it is 
called ‘ Aunt Palm ‘ — a common epithet denoting 
affection and consideration ; it is said to have 
been created out of the same clay as ' Eather ' 
Adam, and it might be inferred that it came into 
Egypt with the Osirian cycle and, if so. from 
South Mesopotamia ])eyond the Red Sea. 

The subject of the placenta and its pro})able 
connexion with the ka in ancient Egyptian 
beliefs was first dealt with in its physiological 
aspect by Drs. Margaret Murray and Seligman 
(]VL\x, 1911, 97), and developed by me {AnrAtnt 
Egypt, 19:^3. part hi. and particularly in part iv, 
19:29). Its importance was later transferred, as 
in other countries, to the umbilical cord, and has 
survived to the present day, as attested ]>y !Miss 
W. Blackman (The FeUnhin of ffjper Egypt, pp. 
63 and 287) : it is recorded for parts of modern 
Mesopotamia by ^Irs. Drower (Irag, Ido ff.), 
where it appears to be connected, as in Egypt, 
with a kind of ka. an appnnximate equivalent, it 
inio-ht seem, of tlie ancient Mesoi)otauiian 
' personal god ' ; but this is a point requiring tlie 
attention of Me.sopotamian experts. Still am ►ther 
point is the ancient belief in both countries in the 
grisly woman-demon who snatches away un- 
guarded infants, known in Mesopotamia as 
Lamashtu (R. Campbell Thompson: Semitic Moglc. 
p. 42). 

A correspondent has remarked on the abscjice 
of some notice of Min, the archaic god of procrea- 
tion, who received bare mention (Max, 1941, p. 
100, 2nd col., end of first par.). Any satisfacAory 
treatment would require much more space than is 
available, and here I will only suggest that in pre- 
Osirian times he acted as divine lieatl of the 
fertility-rite for at least a district of the country, 
possibly for the whole, or only for Upper Egypt, 
and that, on the establishment of the cult of 
Osiris, that function was transferred to him. 

It is interesting to remark the transfer f>f the 
modern Eg\’ptian equivalent of rnana (}lx's . 1!41, 
p. 102, first col.) from one person to anotlier, 
exemplified in a common habit of wrestlers noted 
by me (Max, 1928, 43, p. 65). They go through 
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a little ceremony of taking mann from friends 
among the spectators as an aid to victory. }>efore 
they tac'kle their opponents : the action is called 
UEarrak, that is ' taking bar (ike h.' 

Tlie town of Da manhour (according to the map 
of Aiuaeiit Egy]>t pulfiished by the Egypt 
Ex])loration Fund) was known in Creco-Roman 
times as Ih.rinopoU'^ Parra, which shows it to 
have })een the city of Thoth who was identified 
by the Greeks with Hermes : had it been an 
important town folhjwing the mighty Homs, it 
could not have acquired that name. 

A final reference concerning the fertility-rite 
shall be to the licentious figures found by Quibell 
in tlic ’ Res chambers ' attacherl to a temjile of 
the Late Period [Excamtienh'i at Saggara. I. 
jip. 12-14) and thus described by me (Max, 1926. 
52. p. S3) : ■ ]>ainted figures of Bes furnished 

vith great phalli and holding a figure of a naked 
‘ woman at each arm. were fixed to one wall, and 

■ figures of naked women stood opposite, fixed to 

■ the other ' : various othm’ oliscene figures, made 
on the spot, gave colour to the sugge.stion that 
their object was aphrodisiac magic, but I would 
now suggest that they were founded on the 
principle of the fertility -rite. A similar group in 
modern Egy]>t was figured in IMax, 1927, 97, 
]j. 152 {(\f\ Man. l!)41, p. lOO. top of first column) ; 
despite their great superficial differences, over the 
deep gulf of separating time, their kinship is 
apparent. 

A figurine of stone re]>resenting naturalistically 
an actual human roiturf is published by M. 
Xeuville {L'Aitthrojjologie, \5>1. 43 (1933), pp. 558 
ff.. with admirable illustrations). It is said to be 
of ■ ca lei tin slightly translucent,* which most 
probably refers to the kind of calcite better sjieci- 
tied as ' oihaital alabaster '—once thought, 
though wrongly, to be aragonite. It came from 
the regions of Palestine and was identified by 
FAbbe Breuil as Xatufian mesolithic. It pro- 
bably had a magical value and may have been 
connected with the primitive Fertility- Rite with 
which I have been dealing. 

An excellent example of the Maacros, of con- 
siderable length, compiled in the Ptolemaic 
period, has been most commendably published 
by R. 0. Faulkner (’ The Bremner-Rhind 
P<i])yrus,' Jour. Eg. AreJi.. XXII, 2, pp. 121-140). 
Besides adding appro})riate notes, he has arranged 
the matter in its dramatic form in accordance with 
the now recognized character of such ritual docu- 
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ments, as explained by Sidney Smith (c/. Max, 
1937, p. 174, top of second coL). This version 
begins with a rubric, ordering the parts of Isis and 
Nephthys to be taken by two girls who must be 
virgins. The wifely relation of Xephthys to 
Osiris is plainly indicated in lines 3, 16-22. 

In XXIII, 13f. (succeeding paragraphs), 

is a long list, comparable to those of Lanzone, of 
multiple epithets and titles given to Hathor. 
Faulkner has also published a new translation of 
another version of the Maneros long known as 
‘ The Lamentations of Isis and Xephthys ' {Mem, 


Instit. franrrds, LXVI, 337-348 ; see also Records 
of the Past, II. 117 If.). It was to be recited in 
alternate strophes by two women labelled as 
Isis and Xephthys, inside the temple, at the 
established times. A line recited by Xephthys 
(p. 340, 1.5^ o) supjjorts the suggestion (Man, 
1937, p. 171, col. 1) that Xephthys may have 
been a duplication of Isis, for she speaks to Osiris 
of ' thy little son Horns born of Two Sisters ' — a 
truly astonishing statement, offering an excellent 
example of the wild extravagance found at times 
in a certain kind of priestly utterances. 


THE MESOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


F.B.A., University of Edinburgh. 

Since the publication in 1936 of Dr. 
Graham Clark's masterly survey. The 
Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe^ the 
fruitful soil of Denmark and Scania has yielded 
fresh surprises that threaten tf> upset the estab- 
lished scheme he so lucidly expounded as far as 
his Period III is concerned. They have received 
no attention in English j^eriodical literature, and 
had not been fully digested when I re-wrote the 
Daivn of European Civilization during I93S nor 
even when Hawkes completed the Prehistoric 
Foundations of Europe a year later. It seems, 
therefore, desirable to summarize them here. 

The accepted view in 1936 was that in Denmark 
the Ertebolle or Shell- mound cult me t}"pified 
Period III. The genuine Ertebolle shell- iiKninds 
were more or less contemporary with the marine 
transgression that Hooded the Baltic basin with 
salt water and ushered in the ‘ Atlantic ' climatic 
phase. The Ertebolle culture was older than 
any neolithic associated with cereal-cultivation 
or domestic stock, and was classically represented 
by the rich finds from Brabrand So in Jutland. 
It is true that some modifications had already 
been suggested. Xordmann {Finsht Museum, 
1929) had shown that core- and Hake -axes and 
pots, regarded as typical of Ertebolle, were as- 
sociated with neolithic remains of the Passage - 
Grave period at Havnelev. The subsecpient 
discovery of a house -foundation at Strandegaard 
in Southern Zealand (Acta Arch., ii, 1931) left no 
doubt that such Hints and pots were still being 
made and used, at a time when pots ornamented 
with simjile and whipped cord impressions were 
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also being made, oxen bred, and wheat cultivated. 
On the other hand, Otto Rydbeck had argued 
already in 1920 and more fully in 1928 (K. 
Human , Vetenskapssa mf u ndets A rsherdttelse , 
Lund, 1927/8) that besides the well-knovTi early 
Atlantic (mesolithic) transgression there was at 
least one other, no less extensive, in the Passage- 
Grave phase of the neohthic. Ramsay in Finland 
too had identified a second transgression (Fennia, 
1926). And Thomassen subsequently presented 
a still more complicated picture for Blekinge 
(Gotehorgs och Bohusldns Fornm. Tidskr., 1936, 
35-56). Till 1937 these complications were not 
allowed to disturb the symmetry of the Danish 
system. 

In that year Iversen and Troels-Smith from 
Soborg near Klampenborg and Korup in Djurs- 
land adduced evidence for three or four trans- 
gressions dated respectively by pollen-analysis to 
early Atlantic (lower Zone VII), full Atlantic 
(upper Zone VII) and the Atlantic-Sub-Boreal 
transition (VII/VIII border). At Samso, Troels- 
Smith reported three distinct strands, 1 m., over 
I m,, and 2-50 m. above present sea -level. On 
and above each were three distinct shell-mounds, 
Alstrup A I, A II and A III, A III being later 
than the highest and last transgression. A com- 
parative statistical study of the flint celts from 
these showed that the latest assemblage — that 
from A III — typologically agreed most closely 
with that from the supposedly early Ertebelle 
site on Brabrand So {Acta Arch., viii (1937), 
278-290). This led to a re-examination of that 
site in conjunction with Jessen (Troels-Smith, 
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^ Pollenanalytisk Datering af Brabrand Fundet/ 
Danm. Geolog. Umkrsogelse, R 4, A Ol. 2. Xo. lb, 
1937). In a small section, close to the original 
excavation, they found the spread of shells with 
apparently atypical Hints in a sandy bed, inter- 
calated tongue-like into a deep deposit of water- 
laid clay {gruf<). The shells and sand are taken 
to be contemporary with the shell-mound : the 
included artifacts would have fallen or been 
thrown into the waters during the occupation of 
the settlement (at a still unidentiHed spot) from 
which had come also the relics recovered in the 
1905 excavations. Xow the deposits yielded 
ample pollen, whic'h led Jessen to tlie following 
conclusions : ’ Already at tlie lieginning of the 

‘ upper part of Zone \ II, perhaps even earlier, 

' salt water entered the Brabrand So basin. The 
‘ water level continued to rise, and the maximum 
* lay at the transition from \ IL to VIII.* In 
other words it was the late Atlantic transgrosion 
that converted the lake-basin into a gulf ; it 
reached its maximum about the tiim* of the 
transition from the Atlantic to the Sub- Boreal 
phase. To this phase the Brabrand shell-mound 
would belong. But so. according to Jessen. does 
the settlement at Troldebjerg on Langeland. 
dated by pottery and artifacts to early Passage- 
Grave times. Hence, far from ])eing ' Meso- 
lith ic ' the Brabrand shdl-mouiid is fully Neo- 
lithic : it belongs not to Mesolithic TTI ])ut to 
Neolithic HI on ^Montelius' division ! 

The recognition of a late Atlantic transgression 
that, at Brabrand So and Samso. exceederl the 
earlier ones, need not in itself relegate all middens 
located on raised beaches to the end of Atlantic 
times. At worst it makes the age of individual 
relics from them uncertain : for Rydlieck (/.r.. 
3b-37) had drawn attention to the intercalation 
of marine layers in the shell- mounds at Ertebolle. 
Aamolle, and Bilidt. Such would now naturally 
be accepted, as Rydbeck had contended, as de- 
posited by the late transgression. On the other 
hand, it is no longer legitimate to infer an ' early 
Atlantic ’ date from the mere fact that a shell- 
mound has been disturbed or submerged by a 
marine transgression, as at Blocksbjerg (Wes- 
terby, h^tendhler-shopjfiflser red KJfnnpoihurg) and 
Lango (Aarhoger. 1928. 148), unless that has 
itself been dated by pollen-analysis. And an 
element of uncertainty has been introduced into 
the dating of individual relics from a sliell- 
mound. even when tii(‘ latter probably go 
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back as a whole t() the time (J the first trans- 
gressfm. 

Other wise' the new date for Brabrand is less 
disconcerting than might at lirst aiijiear. The 
a])pea ranee of high anticpiity here was in reality 
deceptiv(‘. Hatt {Londhrag i Dfunmirks OldtUL 
p. 24) mentions an imprint of Einkorn from 
’Brabrand* (^shell-mound); Troels-Smith re- 
ports from the site the bone of a domestic ox, 
containing pollen that dates it to the period of 
the shell- mound. The same author has worked 
out a provisional typology for the Hint celts of 
Df'ii mark's ' older stone age ' from the Maglemose 
phase to early neolithic {Arfd ArrJh. viii. 278-295). 
Statistically the assemblage from Brabrand is 
furthest from the admittedly Boreal assemblages 
from Klosterlund. Mulleru]>, vSvaerdborg. and 
Holmgaard, and cl(»se>t to that from Alstruj) 
A 111 ; while Ertebolle and Alstrup All occupy 
intermediate positions. So tlu‘ Ertebolle culture 
may co\'er the whole long period from early 
Atlantic to early Sub-Boreal times, just as the 
more continental (didenaa culture does (Aarboge r, 
1937; esj). pp. 58-bl. ()9. 13n If.). But the 
association of cord- ornamented pottery with 
Ertebolle types, as at Straiidegaard and Solager, 
does not in it'>('lf prove the culture thus defined 
to In' particularly early. At Solager the pottery 
in (pK*>tion. as at Lango. seems to come from a 
layer >c])arated from the lower k'vels by a marine 
de])osit, that may to-day be regarded as repre- 
i^enting the late Atlantic transgres.sion. 

This conclusion is reinforced ly the results 
obtained at JSiretorp in Southern Sweden, pub- 
lished by Bagge and Kjellmark in 1939 (Sfen Iders- 
rna rid Sintorp i Bhkingf.)^ In the dunes 
there, f>ur thin ocempat ion -layers were dis- 
tinguished, se])arateii by layers <if drift saml. 
The lowest layer yielded sherds ornamented with 
simple and whipped cords, and jirobably a saddle- 
(piern (pi. 20, lOa) : the next, tyjacal Ertebolle 
p(.>tterv, Limhamn axes, and transverse arrow- 
heads : the next again, corded- ware together with 
the neck of a collared Hask, an arrow-shaft 
straightener, part of a knobbed battle-axe, 
Limhamn axes, and jiolished thin-butted celts ; 
the uppermost, ‘ dwelling-place ' pottery, boat- 
axes. thick-butted Hint celts, etc. The neolithic 
■ corded ware ' culture is here earlier than the 
Ertebolle, but geologically it is later than the late 
At hint it* transgression (L.lll of Thomassen). 
Bagge admits that a- sort of Ertebplle culture with 
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flake- and core-axes antedates even the early 
Atlantic transgression, L.I, but finds no proof of 
Ertebolle pottery in Sweden before the ‘ Dolmen 
Period.’ The position in south-west Sweden is 
thus similar to that in Finland, where Suomiis- 
jarvi sites without pottery are found along the 
L.I strand ; dwelling-places with pottery, some- 
times cord-ornamented, on the lower L.II A shore 
line. 

It is too soon to evaluate the effect of these 
rather startling discoveries. One inference per- 
haps emerges already. The Ertebolle culture, 
based on sedentary collecting, does not of itself 
develop into a neolithic culture based on agri- 
culture and stock-breeding, as might have been 
inferred from the discoveries of bones of stock 
and corded sherds, in some shell-mounds, and the 
occurrence of Ertebolle types in a fully neolithic 
context. On the contrary, it persists with its 
proper ect)nomy into a period when truly neo- 
lithic cultures of a quite distinct character were 
well established in Denmark and south Sweden. 
Isolated neolithic objects from shell- mounds, like 
the ox-bone from Brabrand So. seem just the 
results of contact between the straiidloopers and 
the farmers. This is just what Matthiassen infers 
from comparable finds on Gudenaa sites. A 
distinct (and doubtless early) neolithic culture is 
certainly represented by corded-ware settlements 
and the contracted burial at Virrings in Denmark 
(Brondsted. Danyyiarks Oldtkh 1. 130-141 , 338-339). 
But though this culture overlaps with Ertebolle 
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at Strandegaard and precedes it at Siretorp, it 
does not grow out of it. The origin of the neo- 
lithic economy is bound up with that of this 
corded- ware culture. 

It is now arguable that pottery in Sweden w\as 
derived from this culture, and even in Denmark 
this possibility is once more open. Nevertheless, 
the finds from Bloksbjerg and Lango, including 
pottery, still look early. Moreover, Wester by 
(Acta Arch., viii. 290-300) has described a site at 
Mosegaard in Aanu^se, Zealand, where potsherds 
are associated with a Maglemosean equipment, 
and the pollen is said to confirm a Boreal age. 
This dating of Mosegaard has not, however, been 
universally accepted in Denmark ; so that, the 
excavations having been on a very small scale, 
the preliminary report must be accepted with 
reserve. 

In any case the ' polished stone celt,* once the 
differentia of the neolithic, now goes back to 
Boreal times in Kunda, and to glacial in the 
Ukraine. But the * Nordic ’ polished thin-butted 
celt of flint (duyiyi-iiackicje Beil), that once defined 
Montelius* Neolithic II (Dolmen Period), does not 
seem to be descended from the flaked flint core- 
axes of the northern mesolithic. At least the 
latter's development, as traced by Troels-Smith, 
would lead to the ’ pointed- butted celt ’ (spitz- 
yiackicje Beil) through what he terms the ‘ special- 
ized core-axe.' But even the latter at Brabrand 
So and Al.A III are later than the floruit of the 
thin-butted celt, and therefore not its parents. 


the OTUTU and the HIONTE of west AFRICA. 


Nearly every deity of the Gold Coast 
coastal plain possesses a collection of 
sacred insignia which is buried iinderground. 
This collection is called the deity's dibo. If the 
tribe migrates, special pains are taken to dig up 
the diho and take it to the new home. 

The deities are not fetishes : they are regarded 
as invisible, omnipresent, omniscient, and omni- 
potent, and their activities are not dependent on 
the presence of anything material : they can be 
effectively invoked in any place. 

Nevertheless, the deity is believed to have con- 
densed into the dibo a quantum of its own power. 

The burial place of the dibo is usually marked 
by an ^ otutu.' The otutu may be a single rough 
slab of stone, a cairn of stones, a clay mound or, 
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in tliese latter days, a cement mound. If it be 
desired to keep the place of the dibo quite secret, 
there may be no surface indication at all. 

Medicines activated in ways other than by the 
power of a recognized deity may also be pre- 
served underground and covered by an otutu. 
Such medicines are usuall\' prophylactic and 
designed to ward ofi some specified danger such as 
lightning, witches, or gho.sts. They may be 
either privately owned or publicly owned. 

In earlier days each ’ quarter ' of a coastal town 
possessed its ovm w^ar otutu. The manufiicture 
of the * medicine ' buried under this otutu involved 
human sacrifice ’ to make the medicine strong.' 
Often the victim was buried alive. At the 
present day a live goat, dog, or other animal is 
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sometimes used in the preparation of a new 
for any private owner. 

The war otntu was always tlie sc-ene of a 
warriors' dance on the eve of battle, and the 
power of the medicine was stimulat(‘d by the 
sacritiee of at least one victim whose blood was 
spilt upon the otutn ' in order to save the lives of 
‘ many more.' 

In exterior form the otvt^i varies in both size 
and shape. It may be anvthiiiu from six inches 
to six feet in height. It may be do me -shaped, 
conical, or pyramidal. It may resem})lf‘ the 
frei|uently recorded phallic pillar, and be to])])ed 
with a pot. Often it consists of a series of plat- 
forms, one upon the other, each smaller than the 
one immediately beneath. The toj) of the 
is usually surmounted with a ])air of tiny iron 
horns curved into rings. The stepped platform 
on which a chief's chair is placed in his court- 
room is not simply to elevate him above the 
crowd : it is an ot^dn covering a powerful buricMl 
medicine to protect him from magically ])rojected 
evil and to give him strength and life. 

Among the articles most frequently included 
among the diho buried under the otatn are 
thunder-stones — the chisel-shaped celt and the 
holed quartz ilisc whose primary u:^e is wrap2>ed 
in mystery. 

On the coastal ])lain the holed stones are known 
as hionte and their special virtue is believed to be 
that of prf-sfrri)(fj Uff. 

Two African explanations of their origin have 
been given to me. The first is that the holes 
were made by ‘ asarnanukpa ' dwarfs, ^ in catch- 
ing the stones between the finger and thumb as 
tliey fell from heaven. The dwarfs, wiiich are 
believed still to lurk in certain ]>la(‘es, are als(> 
held to use the.se stones as mis.siles. This sug- 
ge.sts the ])ossibility that the primary u^e of the 
holed .stone was as a missile and that the two 
opposing pits drilled in its two surfaces allowed it 

1 See ail c-cuht*r aitule on ' Tho A-aituinuk]>ai ot tiio 
Gold Goa-'t,' by tht^ ]>re-enT wiitor iii ^Iax. ]!KU, 211. 
When I wrote that ai‘ti< le 1 tiid not know tiiat the wool 
i'- a ( omhinat ion <>t the K|)e-.hi a 

ghost, and the Ga ottnkpa — a -enior. The wmd therefrae 
means ' the senior eho^t^. ' and -npjioit-. tlie tlieoiy that 
a rare of dwart'> oik e mliahited the Goltl Coa-t. 
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to be fixed in some sort of sling or bentwood 
eatti])ult. 

The other African belitd* (‘oneerning the naturi‘ 
of tlu‘ hoh'd disc is tliat it is the * wife ' of th(‘ 
ehistd-shaiKMl t-elt. or ' goii s axtn Th(‘ lattiu* is 
mal(‘ and tails from the sky (hiring tlnmdtT- 
storms. often cl(^•lving trines on its way down. 
It falls to the earth where it tneets the female 
round .Ntone. ‘ I'lie axe is tierce and de- 

■ struetive. The round stone is calm mg and 
‘soothing.' Th(‘ one attacks: th(‘ other pre.serves 
life. 

.Vs a life j)res(n'\'(M’. the holed Jf Ionic is widtdy 
nseal hy ])hvsieians. Sometimes fragments are 
ground from it and mixed with various brews. 
Sometimes it is ])laeed, whole, in water t(.) endow 
the water with life-]jreserving power. 

Tribal dthties fre([uently have .some of these 
stones in tlie watm* j)ot or kio from which the 
deity's holy herbal water is dispensed to wor- 
slu])pers. For instan<-e, in th(‘ ])ot lieloiiging to 
the deit\' Okmni at Ghuglila. there are .^even 
holed stones. If a worshi])]^er finds a holed .stone 
in his farm or in the bush he brings it to Okumi'r<^ 
])riest who adds it to the seven in the ])ot. ' Then 

■ if \'ou want to go to war or into danger, the 

■ priest takes it out again and gives it to you 
‘ togetluu’ w ith some of Oku m i' herbs, and you 
‘ take it with you to bring you life.' 

Allot hm’ (Imty of the same district, called 
()^ni}U. wa^ ])rimarily a war-god. and his priest 
told me that the dibo under his consisted of 

the redwood called kolaiwrA^ij, Os(d m'. i)\\w leaves, 
and a c()llection of Jf ionic stones. He told me that 
in the old days of warfare, every warrior brougiit. 
on tlu‘ t*ve of battle, oiu^ pebble to the priest ’ to 

■ show' th(‘ numb(‘r of ])eo])le in tlu‘ tow n.' Those 
who ( ould ])roeure holed stones did so: others 
brought ordinary ])ebbles. The stones were 
blessed anrl given hack to the bringers. * Your 

■ life was in your stone.' 

The tact that holed discs are f'retpiently found 
in buried hoards is often takc^n to indicate that 
their original us(‘ w'as a'^ curreney. My own 
suggestion is that the nnd(‘rground hoards are 
sreondary. comparati\'(‘Iy reet'iit. and that they 
formed a ])art of buried ddm. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

North Syria as a Cultural Link in the Ancient World. 

Sutnnidrij of the Huxley Mentorial Lecture 
(lilt re red by Su' Leo nurd Woolley^ Kt.^ 

Ho)i. D.Litt., Hon. LL.T)., 24 Xo}'eniber. 1042. 

The Geographical importance of North -\\'est Syria 
in the Ancient W’orkl lias been revealed by recent 
excavations on the site of Alalakh and Ugarit. 

In the eighteenth century b.c., while Eg^'^itian 
control had been exercised by the Xllth Dynasty 
kings, the cultural eftect was small. Cretan ini])orts 
occur but are isolated. Alalakli especially wa^. 
culturally Asiatic, belonging to the Amorite s})here, 
and in touch with Mesopotamia. But the buildings 
show that North- West Syrian influence was -^trong 
both 111 Crete iind in Aniitolia. In the seventeenth 
to ^.lxteenth centuries, the pottery .shows closer 
connexion with S. Syria and Palestine and also with 
the Hyksos of Egypt. In the fifteenth century, 
Egyptian contacts are clo.ser, but the main link is 
with Cyprus : there is the po.^-'-ibility that Cypriote 
Bronze Age pottery originated m tlie Asiatic main- 
land. 

Ill the fourteenth century there are western reper- 
cu^'^ions. At l^garit there is .Egean colonization ; 
and at Alalakh. Late Minoan 1 1 objects show trade 
connexions. Sculpture at Alalakli shows the origin 
of Syro-Hittite art to be related to that of the 
Anatolian Hittite^. The decorated ‘ Atchana ‘ 
pottery of the thirteenth century is a belated echo of 
M.M. Ill Cretan pottery. After the break-down 
of Hittite rule, .Kgean influence on North-West 
Syria i.s strengthened. The twelfth century marks 
the end of Alalakh and Ugarit : Po'^eideion rejilaces 
Leukos Hormo> as the ( Ireek harbour for North-West 
Syria, and there is Cypriote trade. From the 
eighth to the fourth century there is Creek trade 
with North -We.'^t Syria, and Syro-Hittite and Urartu 
art intiuence the art of early Creece ; and tinally 
the Athenians establish a trade monopoly. 

The lecture will be })ublished in full in the Jo)irnul 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and may be 
obtained also .-separately. 

The Development of Literature in Negro and 
Hamitic-Semitic Languages. S}im)nary of a 
Connnunlcation by Miss Maryaret Wronry, 
24 Fehrnury., 1942. 

X umber of bnujuayes. — It i^ impo.-.-,ibIe to -.ay how 
many languages and <lialectN are -'poken. A 
thousand form-- of s]>eech labelleil ' language.' and 
a larger iiumlier of ' flialects,’ liavi' been note<l, and 
tlii^ li.'-t IS not ex}iau>>tive. There is no aiuuent 
literary Jieritage. though there are text.'- in Arabic 
character,-- m Swahili. Hau,-a. and Fulani. a-- a re-.ult 
of the penetiation of Arabic culture. Mo.'-t of tlie 
tran.'-cn])tion of African languages is recent, aiifl has 
been due to the initiative of inis.sionarie^ who have 
wi--hed to gi\'t‘ the Bible to tlie ])eo])l(* in their own 
tongue. The Bible or portions of it now pub- 
lished in 2S8 African languages in Roman script. 

Xcfd oj surreys.-— Lhoi'o is n(‘e<l of coinjueliensive 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 

linguistic suivey.s over wliole language areas. These 
often cross political fiontiers, and such surveys 
involve collaboration between government . -5 aiul a 
numlier of missions which have done the ]>ioueering 
work on transcription and ])roduction of the first 
literature in the languages concerned. Here tlie 
International Institute of African Language.s and 
C’ultures has given great assistance in the unification 
of orthogra])hy and the study of language. Valuable 
work lias been done in South Africa under the 
direction of Dr. Doke. 

Factors affecti}ty literary derelopmeyd. — The follow- 
ing factois have to be considered in relation to literary 
develojanent : 

1. The size of language areas. Wliere a language is 
spoken by only a few thousand jieople, no extensive 
literary development will be possible. 

2. The spread of languages : Causes include 

(n) The breakdown of isolation between African 
peoples which leads to the adoption of linyua franca 
for ])urposes of commimication. 

(6) The .s])read of languages along trade routes : 
certain languages which were originally used only 
for trade pur]) 0 '-e.s aie now develoiiing a literature 
— e.(y. Lingala, Belgian Congo. 

(c) The policy of governments with regard to the 
live of African languages. 

{d} Language^ of education ; e.y. African lan- 
guages are lived in elementary schools in British 
teriitories and in the Belgian Congo, but in French 
and Portuguese teiritories the policy is to use 
French and Portugueve as the medium of education. 

(e) Religion. The use of many African languages 
for the propagation of Christianity has been a main 
factor in tlie trauscri])tion of these languages and 
tlie publication of material in tliem. 

Prod net ion. —Accurate stati-tics of what jiro- 
d net ion has taken jilace in African language.-- is 
impo>vi)dt‘, owing to the fact that much jirinting is 
done on vinall miv-ion pre.vses which do not issue 
catalogues. A Bibboyraphtf of African Christian 
Literature was publiviied at the request of the 
Britivh miv-.i{)nar\' societie.v in 1923, and a siqqile- 
ment to this bibliography was ])ublished in 1927. 
From 1931 onwardv, lists of jniblications in African 
languagev ha\'e been printed in Africa, the journal 
of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. 

LUtv of literature in South African languages liave 
appeared m South Africa. In Books for Africa 
(1939) >tati.vtie.v were co!n]>iled based on available 
reconls, the object being to vhew trends of develop- 
ment in lit eiat lire in African languages, and to 
disco v(U' what had been produced lietween 1928 and 
1938. This count levealed that proihiction is ir- 
regulai. and that in some caves it is dithcult to trace 
e\'idenee of planiKsl pi'ogramna's extending over a 
period of yea is. ft showed publications in 392 
languagev and dialect v. There had been some 
publi(‘ationv ill 247 of theve since 1927. The first 
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publications in 100 of tliese languages had appeared 
after 1927. In 118 languages, only one book or 
booklet had been publislied since 1027. Tn only 
one of these languages had publication'^ reached 
200 books or booklets since 1927. (.'1 ascitic at ion of 

publications under subjects showed tiiat the large-,t 
gi'oup is material on the Bible and the rinistian 
faith ; the second large^^t. school books and lin- 
guistics. and the third, general literature. 

Work by African authors. — Cbu'^idering how 
recent is the development, there is a surpri^^ing 
amount of original work by Africans, including 
collections of folk-lore, history, proveibs. biogiai)hy, 
novels, drama, essays on current issue^., vei>e and 
books on the teaching of Christianity. The greatest 
development of original work lias taken place in 
South Africa. 

A valuable stimulus to ]>roduction has been pro- 
vided by the sett mg of competitions for manuscripts, 
notably the competitions carried on fiom 1930 to 1938 
by the International Institute of Afiican Languages 
and Cultures. During this jieriod the Institute 
received 3 14 manuscripts on a wi( le variety of subject s . 
This competition, which was discontiniieil on the out- 
break of war, is being levived this year. 

Unfort imately there has been no adetpiate pro- 
vision for publication of many manuscripts of value, 
including material of anthropological interest. 


Some have been translated into a European lan- 
guage aiul ])ubh'-h(Ml in scientific journals oi* in book 
form. 

The >cientifie value of much of thi^ material is 
gri^at. Authors dexuibr cuxtt)ms whi(*h w«u-e 
followed in tlaur Ixnhood, but ar(‘ fast changing 
through contact with Eui'oj)ean life. Their metho<l 
of a]>])roach and their attitude^ illustiatt* tlii^ meeting 
of cultures which i-, taking jilace all ovtu' Afiica ; so 
they reveal in tlaur woik th(‘ thought of ])eo])le in 
whom two cultures are ine^^ting ami blending. 
They wiite not for the Jhiropean but for the African, 
whu'h may be a u-^eful check on mateiial provided 
by informants to field workers. 

The Future. — The fo-.tei'iiig of this literary 
develo]»ment requires : 

{n) Plannetl linguistic research by Africans an<l 
Europeans for which trained woikers are necessary : 
see Dr. Ida Ward's suggestions for the traming of 
Afiicans, in her- rejroit. Iho Dialects n)ul the Derelop- 
metd of a Language ; 

[b] The ])Iannmg of htei'ature jirogrammes. and 
provision for necessary editorial work in different 
areas ; 

ic) Uentral collection'- of ])ublications in African 
languages, ami lecordings, fur purposes of study. 
Such a (‘ollection is neede<l in London, including 
published and, if pos'^ible. unpublrslied texts. 
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The Belgian Congo : its Administration and In- 
^ I digenous Institutions. Sun)mary of a Cont- 
^ I niunication by 3/. Dumont to the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures : 
8 December 1942. 

Every colonizing power, at its fii*>t contact with 
the indigenous population, is faced witli the < [uestion, 
what principle^ are to determine the future relations 
of the two peoples. Will the colonizing power 
dominate and ultimately assimilate the inrligenous 
po})ulation, or will it allow the native peoples to rule 
themselves according to their ancestr*al traditions, 
while guiding them towards an im])iovement in 
their living conditions ? 

In the past, most colonizing powers have tended 
to regard the new woiM in which they found them- 
selves with a vision more or le^s fli^torterl bv 
habits of mind which were the natural pro<luct of 
their owui very different history and social institu- 
tions. Thei’e was every excuse for tliis, heeauso 
scientific principles were lacking by which the atti- 
tude of the colonizing power to the native people'^ 
might be determined. The science of ethnology, 
even fifty years ago, was a dubious and uncertain 
guide, to which the accounts of travellers and 
explorers had contributed little of value. Lolomai 
administrators were seldom ([ualified to make the 
patient and exact observations of native cur-toms and 
institutions which science demands. Further-, 
native peoples themselves, susjucious of the colon iz- 
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ing power, often concealed oi‘ mis represent er I their 
own social iri'-titutions. For tlu‘s(» and other- r-easous 
the sochal stru(-tuie bu'-ed on the govei'ninent of the 
native chieU, uiclermined by the advent of the 
colonizing power, tended to disintegrate, with the 
consequent dc'-t ruction of the whole fabric* whicli for 
generations had sheltered native society. 

It lia^ been sugge->ted that such destruction is tire 
nect's-.ary prere(|ui^ite for the buihling r)f a new 
social structure ; but thi>, is not nf‘(*essarily so, and 
is not the view taken by the Belgian Government, 
which lias df>voted its efforts ratht*r to the re- 
integration of native sO(*icty within its customary 
and tiailitional framework. 

The stages in this work of reconstruction are 
marked by tin* following enactments : 

1* The decree of !•> April, 1926, relating to native 
ailmmisti ation of justice. 

2. The decree of o December. 1933, dealing with 
native areas ((*ii’consci iptions). 

3. The royal proclamation of 6 July. 1934. co- 
ordinating the decrees of 23 November, 1931, 
b and 22 June, 19.14, relating ti.) (‘xtra-custornarv 

centres. 

The law relating to the Belgian ( bngo is summed 
up in what is known as the (’olonial (.'harter, which 
is in fact the ( Constitution of the ( bloriy. Legislative 
] lower Is vested m the legislature of the mother- 


<‘ountry. which, liowever, only intervenes in certain 
spei'ititMl cases, m the King and in the Govt'i-nor- 
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<Joiieral. Tii fuactico. the leirislative powei 
exercised \)y the Kirlt, who ac'tini; on the advi('e of 
the Colonial Council. ])i()Tnn]^ate^ <leciees. The 
Colonial Council, which i'. modelled on the Biiti^^h 
(onncil of India, and i'> ])re>ided over by tlie 
Minister for the ( olome^. con^i'^ts of fifteen 
members, ^oine cho'^en Kn' the (’hamber of Ke]-)re- 
sentative> and the Senate, and some a]>pointed by 
the Kiiiit. Dinin:^^ the thirt\' years of the (buncil\ 
exi->tence. no decreee ha^ been ])iomiilirated in the 
face of it'> o])pusition. d’lie (hivernord General ot the 
Colony lias iuiiited h‘iri«-lative ])o\vers : lie can sii.-s- 
pend tile execaition ot deeree'> and i>^ue legislative 
ordinances, but onl\' in circ uni stances of eniei’L^ency. 
and all such ordinaiKCs must be latitied within six 
months b\' the Council. 

It is not by chance that the fir'll of th(‘ decrees 
mentioned <il)o\'e reyulates native administiation of 
justice. The deciee in fact merely yives legal 
lecognition to wliat had been tlie practu^^ in the 
Coloiu' ever smce 1S89. when the (iovmnment had 
recoirnized the etfe('ti\'e juiisdiction of the nati\'e 
chiefs, and the application of native emtom in eveiy 
case of infraction of the law by a native. invoU ine: 
injury to anotlier native. This decitv, and its 
place as the fust of the enactments legulatim: nativt^ 
or "anization. recoiznizes tlie fact that the authority 
of the chief depends on his powei to administer' 
justice, and that to de'^tine and contirm this power- 
will also establish his political authority, and facili- 
tate the oi‘ganization of native communities. 

In studyirnr any sort of judicial system, thiee 
points may be noted. 

1. Hie lair enforced b^f the courts . — This m pi in- 
ciple is custom: but where any custom is contrary to 
law and order or to civilized ideas, it will become a 
dead letter ; aho any cu'-tom whu-h is contrary to 
the statutory law which has been <le\'ised foi the 
jrrotection of the native, will be over-ruled. It ma\' 
be noted tiiat in some ca^e-<. e.fj. adultery, native 
custom enforces ])enalties which have no place in the 
geneial penal co<le of the colony. Xative opinion 
attaches great import anct' to the stability of 
marriage as being neces-ary to the stability of the 
race. 

2. The or(ia)iizatioh of natirr coort.'i. This is 
nece^-arih' complex, m \itnv oI the wiriety of 
siHaitioiis to which It law to lx* ada]>te<l. Three 
t\})e^ of oigamzation ma\' be rlntiULumhed. 

a. l:]xi--timr natn'e izrou])*' which have survived 
intact. TliPse are j^rt'scived m their entiiety, tlu^ 
gowriiineiit merely giN iniz them olhcial lecoitni- 
tion. Such aie the chads' couits. 

b. < uoujis which aie < lisinti^giatimz, and of which 
only scattered elenaaits lemain in the form of 
small, independent communities. obviousl\'deii\'im>: 
oiiLun<ill\ fiom onetiibal group. Here the task of 
the go\'ei nmaiit htis been one of reconstruction — 
the foiming of tbest‘ small luou] 1 s into a coherent 
whole und(‘r tli<‘ authoiity of a (-hud'; if [)Os>ibltx 
one who, by custom <ind t ia< litioii, would natur.dh' 
till th(‘ ]M>sitiou ; the lu'wly formed Luoup, known 
as a ‘section,' lias a nati\'t' coiut, with a chief or 
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othei local notable as president, and possesses 
also an advisory council of notables. 

c. < d'oups of natives centering lound some 
Kuiopean establishment. The members of such 
a gioii]) aie of divers origins and have lost 
touch watli native tradition and custom. Here 
the izoveinment has liad to construct an organ- 
ized giou]) and create an authority. Here also 
the native couit will be the most etticieiit auxi- 
liary' of the Euiojiean authority. 

Outside tiiese thiee types of native court there 
is tile territoiiai couit. wliich acts as an ordmary 
c-uurt in the lare cases wiiere no native court 
t*xrsts, and on occasion, as a couit of appeal. 

Tlie European ('ouit, tlie court of Parquet. 
functions as a couit of final a]>peaL 

Tlie native (*ouits try civil and cr-immal actions ; 
indeed conct^ptioiis of law' lecogiiize no distinction 
between th(*sc two types of cas(^*s, 

‘k Procedure . — -Tins is legulated by custom, but 
the goveinment insists on the keeping of a written 
recoi'd of all judgments, eithtu- by' a clerk of the 
court or by the judge iuniself. Tins [< considered to 
be an indispensable (-ondition for tlie ])roj)er admims- 
tiation of justice, and the records ke])t ycill m the 
future proy'ide a most y'aluable account of iiatu'e 

customs. 

The y'alue of the nativt* courts, and their great 
-.ucces^, aie due to the fact that all cases ar'c lieard 
in the y'einacular. and the law' enforced is the cus- 
tomary' layv W ith yvhicli all ])aitie'> ar*e familiar. TJie 
Kuroiiean autlioi ity' exercises sueh suiycillance as is 
necessary for the piey'ention of abusCs. Xatiy'e 
courts are not at jjiesent competent to inflict scy'ere 
])enalties or- t(^ try the most serious sorts of (u-iine ; 
))Ut it is to be expected tliat m time any' infraction 
of the layy' by a native yy'ill he truMl by a natiya* court. 

Tlie formulating of tlie <leciee r-ehitmg to native 
courts, and then' actual functioning under European 
control, made possible legislation which conHimed 
the customary law' and regulated tlie jiosition of the 
chiefs, making them, perhaps to an undue degree, 
tlie rejuesentatiy'e-^ of the European authority and 
Its intei medial les. Later legislation has aimed at 
creating an additional intermediary, not, like the 
cliief, yy'iihin tlie fiameyy'oik of the European 
administration. l>ut deiiy-iiig solely from natiy'e 
tia< lition. 

The most lernarkable pait of the deei'e'e of I9.‘k*t 
yvas the cieation of the ' section.' and the institution 
of Its court. The system of organization dey'ised for 
the chiefs yeas extended to include the sections. 
Tiirouizhout the (.'oleiiy. a ceiisUs was taken of ey'ery 
a<lult native, by areas {c/rcouscr/ptioiis), yy'here 
these wme already dehneif. or by ter-ritorie.s — the 
territory' being the basic a<lministi*atiy'e unit. 
To-day there exnt accurate statistics of the poi>ula- 
tion of every village. This lias made possible the 
organization of native groups ; ui order to prevent 
their disintegration. inigiatK.m is controlled ; no 
native may change ius place ot residence without 
applying to the Emopt^au authority for a passport, 
dlie yy'liole nat ly'e population, therefore, is legistered 
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cither in the (loinaiii of a chief or in a '^e^■tl<>n. Tfa* 
(litference be^tween tlie-^e coniiuunitit^^- h<\< been 
pointed out ; the one beiiis< a natural entity, and the 
other an artitioially eon^titiiteii luou]>. 

Tire decree of 1933 aKo provided nati\e coni- 
niLuiities witii tinaneial ie->our<e'<. e'-tabli-.hui;^ in 
every area {cucoH6'rr/ptfo/i} a tieu'^uiy, which i^; 
bUp})lied 111 part by a (piota con'>i^tin<i of -9 ])fu cent, 
of the tax payable by tlic native po])ulation. in pa it 
by le venues acciuiiiir from lau<l N alin'^^, fmm taxe^ 
])ayable in rcaj]H‘('t of ccitain ^cr\'ir't‘^. and fioin fee-, 
tinC'-, etc., dcriwd from tlie procccdiiiL^-. of the mit ive 
court. Rent'^ tiaditionally due to the clmd com 
tinue to be collected by him, e\('(“pt in (-a-e- wheie 
the Di'-tiU't ( 'ommi— ionei , m con-ultation with the 
Council of Xotablc'^. may deiude that ^uc!i re\aaiu(*-. 
should be devoted to tlie use of tlu' aiea {Cffron- 
scriptioit). In thest' ca-es, tlie chief rtMudve- a fi\a*d 
allowance. 

Tlie organization of the-e native aiea- {ctvt'on- 
ficn ptnnts) IS an achievemtmt ot whicli BelLrium 
})ioud,an<I the (u-edit foi whi<*h i- flut' to M. U' \dce- 
(TOuverneur-lTeneial Moellei . 

AVith le^jard to tlie oxtia-cni-tomaiy rent re-, the 
(loveinment lias ]nn'>ued tlie -ame ])oh<-v, oi-i^ani/aua 
these 2:1 oup- as far a- po— ible on the ba-is of cu-;- 
tomary law and ti ad it ion. At the head of each 
jzroup Is a chief, a— i-ted b\' a de]iuty chief and an 
advisor\' council a]ipointcd by the Di-trii t ( 'om- 
mis-ioiier. in the absence of any liviiiL'' boi.ly of 
custom and tradition, guidance and contiol aic 
exercised by an agent a^ipointed b_\' the Ruiopean 
authority ; but as time ixoe- on. hi- control will 
become less and les-, till, with the c\'olutioii of then 
own traditions and customai\' law-, the ceiitics 
attain the same demee of sclf-izovtu nment as the 
domains of the (diiefs and the section-. 

[The full text of tin- ])a[)et will be published m 

Africa, the (]uaiterl\' j<)uinal of the Tutcinational 

Institute of Afiican Language- and Cultuic-.J 

The Anthropological Approach to Problems of 
Education and Society. A o/f v // c/c <tn 

Add/vs.s }itf Dr. Mitrijarct rtf tJtr \V mtf r 

Schnnl nf fUcJ t'/r/r-C P.) 43 . 

This a<hlrt"— centied loiind a dctiniti' ^aolilcm: 
the School and Societv, and it wa- ilhi-ti at‘*d fiom 
an atea in Afiica, namely Xya-alau<l. whn'h <-annot 
be described as ' ]>t imitive.' becau-e theie ha- bevn 
primaiy eilucation theie of -ome -oit ftr hO year-, 
and nearly ]>ei cent, of thf‘ pco]»lt' aie liteiate in 
their own veinaculai-. Theie 1- a (‘citam value ju 
compaiison- between our -ocicty and one whicii i- 
I'eally ]>rimitive. in the -eii-e ot bcimr untoiu lied by 
Kuro])ean mliuence-. But there 1- ]>eiha]i- even 
moie to bt‘ leained from a -ociety where the -clioi.d- 
liave alreatly made some ])ioLUes- au<l have become 
a very })oteut factor in the -ocial chaiiLTc- winch are 
taking plac(‘. 

A number of leading (iue-tion- -uggcst tliem-elvi^- 
to anyone who 1- making an authiopologicul -tudy 
in an aiea -uch a- tlii- : 

1. What are the people being cducatt‘d jnr The 
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oilicial ( ’oloiihil Ottici' po!i<\\' ha- biaai -et out in 
Cmd, 2.374 ot 192.7 and in ('oloni<il 10.3 of 193a. 
and tlie latter I'uipha-i/e- the place ot the -chool 
in tin* (ommunit\. ami tin* impoitance ot com- 
mumlN cdinMtinn. 

2. What pait doe- tin' .-chool pl.iy in local -ocietx 
7Vho Is connected with it ? Wdio control- it ? 

.3. I- the school in it- (Miiriculuni <ui<l nn*thod- 
adjusted to tlie pre-ent -ciciigy ? Or 1 - it wholly 
alien i Or 1 - it (*ieatmg a fiituie new -ociety ? 

4. Fn what sort of a -ociety doe- tin* -chool function V 
What i- the community like V What 1 - it- en- 
vironment and h\'t*hhood. it- in-titution- and 
governing -ocnil pi iin-iph*-, it-domin,mt intcie-t- 
ainl -oi'ial values y 

.7. Wdiat lelation is there between the foimal 
sehoitl education and the training given to children 
in their homm age-moup. \'illage and political 
unit V 

In connection with thc-c (pic-tnai- it i- illuminating 
to study tin* n'-uits of ma-s educatnni in < 'hina and 
Rus-ia. and tin* ex}n*!it'n<e of the Xetheilaiid- 
Indic- and the Southem State- ot the I .S_V. 

A stud\ of the it‘-ult- on \ ill<iee lift* in Xwi-aland 
of emigiation to Irihour eentn*- ie\'<‘.ded the impoit- 
ance of the -cho( )1- m tilt* ehangina 1 ife of t lie villagi*- : 
cf, I ntcrixit njndl Dahotir Ih'ru ii\ June. 1942. In 
ont* area, for exam])lc. in Xortht *rn Xya-alaml tin * 11 * 
aic 2<) -chool- in a ]>o])ulaTion of ahout 2thhou in- 
luihitant-. It 1 - an agi h iiltuiul <trea. remote from 
direct Huropcan contact, hut with a }icav\' cmigia- 
tirm of men, and a eon-epiient influx of mont‘v and 
new idea- into the villagt-s. Th<^ contaet- of the-e 
villager- aie with the whoK* of South and Hast 
Afiic‘a from t ape Towm to Somaliland, 

The mve-tigation wus lia-ed on tw'o vear- pieviou- 
ai it in opo logical -tiidy. and -ome knowledge of tire 
local vernaeulai-. Selected Atiican Tc,e-htu- from 
the -chool- weie tiained to a—i-t hv eoflcrtnig 
fa(*tual data, -ucli a- : — 

1. \ lilage ]flan- -howing lint- and commiimcation- 
and otiiiu sigmfli'ant huildmc... 

2. (_’en-us of ])opulatiom mi hiding tho-c in the 
village and tln.i-e aw'a\' at woik. 

3. Sketch imip- to -how I'elation ol ceiiaiii \ illage- 
to otlici \ illagc-. tluough maniage tie-. ])oIiti(al 
attihatiun, clan oi ganizat ion. -chool and clnuch 
connexion-, and -o on. 

4. (Genealogical trihle- of familie- m tin* \fllage-. 

I hc-c < iat <i Were -uh-e( |i lent ly cl iccki 'd. and fui t her 
-tudic- ma<lc of the ] >1 inci] ili*- ot -ocial giouping. 
muTiril obhg.Uioii- and -t*i\'jce-, i.*cunonin oiganiza- 
tion im ludmg the ch, urge o\'er from a -uh-i-teucc to 
a moiic\ economy, and ealendais lo -how ilaily and 
-e«i-onal woi k. 

The le-ult- ot the iicjUiiy -howetl how' man\' 

( hange- w'eit* t<iking plai'c. Jdic -tand.iid of living 
wa- alteimg a- nmnex' wu- eoming into the village-, 
and this wa- illu-tiated hy an luventoiy of hou-cs. 
fiiiniriue. and po— e— ion-. The -oi lal -tiuetuic 
-how'eil. <nnong othei -igmrieani cluuiges. a leplaec- 
ment of huge hetci ogentM lu- village- hv much 
sinallei. mote homogcuciai- unit-. Poh gamy wa- 
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]>lac'e to niono^iunv. The cessation of tiibal 
waifan' lia<l reiahaod useless tlu‘ foriiK'r niilitaiy 
organization of the people. Social values and ] joints 
of view wi‘rt‘ also changing. .Vfiicans were wt'ighin<r 
u]) tlieir traditional cult me aj^ain.st that of Euro- 
] leans, and discussing what to retain and what to 
select in both; and many others were eoiupaiin^z 
African life under diffeient p]iiiopean governments, 
such as South African, Southern Rhodesian, the 
British Colonial OfHce, Belgian. French. Italian. 

The technic |ues used in the stiuly hiouo:ht out the 
im])Oitance of certain kinds of conciete data m 
re vie win these social changes. 

1. Data related to the IcnuL oi to ^eo;^ra])hy in a 
iiariow sense, such a.s details of land settlement, 
land tenure, and the u.se of the environment. 

2. Population statistics, mvolvinit the analysis of 
the population. ])iobleins relating to density of 
jjopulation. aiul to the movcnients of ]ioi)ulation. 

3. Hi-.toiical data, relating to the tune -element in 
these changes. Such include the oiiginal habitat 
of the peojile, the dates of settlement and of 
1 nigra ticui. tlie ad\'ent of the Euro}>eans aiui the 
first begimiings of sc hools. 

The school, and not education, lias been em])ha- 
sized lieie. bt'cause anthiopological fit'ld-studit*s 
centre lound institutions, using that teini in the 
anthropological sense. They aie aPo concernc'd 
with the inter-relation of institutions sucli as the 
family and the school, the cliuich and the school, 
agricult me and the school ; a-- well as with the 

changing foims of institutions due to culture con- 
tact and othei causes. Anthiopological research m 
Africa can assist in the study and contiol of the 
changes which are taking place to-day, and can help 
Africans themselves to umleistand these changes. 
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The Cave of Lascaux near Montignac, Dordogne. 

Sununary of a Communication by Professor 
Dorothy A. E. Oar rod. F.S.A., to the Society of 
Anti(inaries of Londo}i. 

The cave of Lascaux near Montignac (Dordogne) 
was discovereil in September, 1940, by three school- 
boys, who noticed that a stone thro\m through a 
hole in the limestone jdateau fell far into a cavity 
below. The hole proved to be the blocked-up 
entiance to a cave containing Pakeolithic i)ainting.s 
in a maivellously fresh state. The paintings were 
studied by the Abbe Breuil before his depaiture 
from France, and direct photographs were obtained. 
Breuil found that the su]iei imposed friezes which 
covered the walls of a laige chamber and two 
lateral galleries could all be referred to the first cycle 
of Paljeohthic ait, Minch ends Math the Fpper 
Aurignacian ; Magdalenian artists iiail apparently 
never penetrated into this cave. The paintings 
range from figures in flat wash, red or black, through 
a superb series in black outlme, to retl and black 
bichromes in the i?tyle dated as Aurignacian by 
Didon's discoveries at JSergeac. The animals repre- 
.-.ented are diieflv' horses, oxen, and red deer ; bisons 
are rare, and the mammoth and reindeer absent. A 
striking scene repre:3ents a conventionalized human 
figure with bird-like hea<l lying on the groimd, 
killed, apparenth', by a bison with loM^ered head, 
whose bell\' is transfixed by a .spear. A woolly 
ihinocero.', turns his back on this scene, and ajipears 
to be M'alking away in the opiJOsite direction. 
Breuil desciibes Lascaux as the ‘ Altamira of Aurig- 
' nacian ait.' He lias published a preliminary 
account with plates in the Archive Espahol de 
Arqueologia, but full jiublication must await 
hajjpier times. 



OBITUARY 


Marcellin Boule : I January 1861-July 1942. 

Xews has recently come fiom France of the 
death of iSIarcclhn Boule. With his death 
theie disa])})ears a man gifted Muth great 
vitalit\', eneigy aral pronounctNl jier^onality. who for 
half a century has betui a cential figure m ])rehi^toi ic 
circles, not only of France but of all the world. He 
was intensely jealous of the honour an<l prestige of 
his native countiy : one can lealize what recent 
events must have meant to him in hi-' later years. 
It M*as in the pages of L' A^dhropoloyie in the nineties' 
of last century that I got to know him fust — the 
indomitable reviewer and annotator of all that 
relates to the pleistocene— its geology, its fauna, its 
stone cultures, its humanity ; how hard he read, 
thought, and wiote ! And so he continued, m its 
jiages, dming the fiist three det'ailes of the juesent 
century. He was a man who abominated \vhat 
he called bric-a*biae — imperfectly authenticated 
thoughts, discoveries, and specimens ; he would not 
give them even tempo raiy quaiters either in his 
mind or his museiun. He swept eoliths and ro^tro- 


carinates aside ; for him, hiunaii stone industries 
began in the Chelleau and the Chellean began in the 
lower ]^lei-^tocene. He lefused to recognize in 
Fiance more than two glacial epochs— the ultimate 
or AViiiin, aiul the penultimate or RLssiaii, wdiich he 
jjlactnl m the 0])ening plia-e of the lower pleistocene 
— thu" preceding the apjiearance of Chellean man in 
Europe. Pithecanthio})Us he regarded as a giant 
gibbon ; Piltdown man he acct*pted with reserve, 
and gave his cultural date as Acheulean. Boule 
demanded and ex]jre-''>e‘<l clear-cut jiulgements in 
science as in evtayday affairs. His afhrnuitioiis 
weie of greater scientific value than liis denials ; 
wiien Boule made an affirmation, it was accepte<l by 
most of Us as something we might build on. 

Warcelhn Boule, bajjtized Pierre-^rarcellin Boule, 
M*as born at ^Montsalvy, Cantal. 1 January, 1861, 
and died there July 1942, being thus in his 82nd 
year. He was a student in the University of Tou- 
louse. He became (1890) one of the founders of 
L' Anthropoloyie. but made his outstanding con- 
tribution to prehistory in the Revue d'Anthropoloyie 
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of 1S88. It was a sc'hoine of <*lii oiK^lojiy based on 
<lata drawti from geoloy\', fauiiti. aud ar('lia‘olo<j\' — 
the first .seheme so baM'd. Tht‘u iu 1!M)S came the 
(►ppoitunity of Ids srieutifie (*<ue(M the dis('o\'t‘i \' 
of a perfectly aiitheuticate< [ coiii])l(‘tt' fo-^'^Il '^k(‘leir)ii. 
of Mousteiiaii atre. m tlit* < av(' at La ( ’hap(dle-aux- 
Saints. ITo was then m tlie piime of his niaim it v', 
not yet fifty years of a^e, tMjidpped as anatomist. 
j)alieontolo"[st, fjeoloirist. and cnltinist; lie '^^‘ized 
his oppoit unity witli })Oth hands, an<l for the first 
time we were "iven a com]dete aud cleai account of 
a Xeandeithal man. so far as we can know him fio in 
his fossil liones. fn the same yeai — 1908 — Haiwer 
unearthed the skeleton of Le INIonstier youth, whicli 
was ])iirehased by Beilin and desci'ibeil b\' Klaatsch. 
One has only to coin])are Klaat'^c}i's descnption 
with that of Houle, to see how nuK h the French 
account excelled the (German. The ac(jUi^ition by 
(Germany of the Le ^loustier --keleton wa^ a trans- 
action wiiich rankled in Boule's menioi \ foi many a 
day. Xor was he ([uite fair to his (leimaii con- 
temporaries, wlien lie came to ])lace Xeandeithal 
man in relation to moilein man ; Biof. Schwalbe of 
>Strassburg had reached in DUl the conclusion which 
Boule reached in 1909. 

In 1913 he made La (1ia]>elle man the ceiitial 
figure of a text -book of iiunian pakeontolotry — ■ 
L' Hotntne Fo.'i.'ide. A second ei.iitioii appeared in 
1923 ; it was this edition which Pioh'ssor Jainc" 
Ritchie and ids wife translated so excellently for 


Jhmli'^h ri'adei'', d/cn (1923). Ihofcs'-'Or 

Ritcliie supplied his it^adei-, with d(‘tails lelating to 
lhofo-,-.or Houle's <‘aH‘(‘i'. Fiom lliH souice wt‘ 
l»‘arn that Houle imbibi^d liis kno\vi<Mi^(‘ of. ami 
lo\'t‘ foi. ] >i'e}ii-.t oi \ fiom Ihmle ( \ii t ailliac, under 
wliom Ik' '-tudit'd ,ui<l worked. Afteiwanls he was 
rissi-,tant to [hofe-,^oi Allioit (hiudiy. who held the 
chair of Paheoni olog\' m The Xational Museum of 
Xatnral Histor\. whom h<‘ was d(‘-,timMl to sik-cimmI 
in 1903. 33ius hi' bi'iMim' famili<ir with thi' fossil 
fauna of Fram-e. paiticulailv witli it'- cave fauna. 
Ht' was al^o a geoloiri^r in tlie stiii't seuM' of the 
t(nm, cairyini.C <>nt inve-.tiLration^ in France ami also 
in Madacra'^cai . .lust bidbri' tlie hist woi Id wai tin' 
Pnnco of Monaco built and laniowed tin' r/c 

H inoa'na in P.iris : Houle liecame its 
directoi, and thus lespou'-ihle for the series of 
mauniiHcent ]nibhcation‘- which iiave issued fiom tin* 
Jii'-titut. In ills .St m lent days lie was atti acted liy 
the writing of Flnglnh ] n tdiistoriaus — -such as 
Lubbo.-k, John Kva!!", Prestwieh, aud Boyd 
Bawkiiis. and ciLo by tlie anatomical wilting of 
Huxley. He nevei ceased taking an interest in the 
woik of 111-. Bi It I'-li (‘olk^agues. His merits were 
lecogidzed b\' wirioiis -.ocietie-- m Fugland and 
Scotland, pai ticLilarly b\' the Royal Ant hi ojiological 
Institute, which invited him to give the Huxley 
Lectuie m 1922, wlu*n it bt'stowcd on him its Huxlev 
Medal. 


ARTHLTl KFiTH. 


REVIEWS 

INDIA 


Mother-Right in India. R// Baroti Omar lioJf PhnnfrJ>, 
Ph.D. ObUiftnla L oivcr.^it'j Series, r h;/ 
Hinnphrey Jliffurd, Ou'fonI F/nrtr>^^// / 'n ss ; 

printed at the ( lovennnent ( 'cntral I*reb‘6, Hiidf rfdjad. 
Deccan^ 1941. .ii-r229 pj). 12,y. M. 

The enterprise of the Osiuania Univi'rsity in prodin'ing 
this important and suggestive work lias hri^n moir than 
jiLStitied by its <*ontent. Thr vnlmne bears witne-s 
throughout to the careful eoinparativi' work of Baron 
Elirenfels, and throws a most suggo-tive Iigiit on the past 
history of matriliiiy in liaha. Tiic author ingt iuou->ly. 
and in some rt'speets <M>m'ui<'inglv. argiu*-. tluit the 
Rigvedic invasion of India iu tlie second milleniimi n.t . 
was prei eded by a -.(h ial ord»'r of a niatriliuoal t\pe 
akin to the traditional society of the Xayars ot Malabar, 
which had in turn been prei eded by at least two othor 
t^-pes of matnhiieal societies of crmler pattt-rii. I'o the 
eharacteristii'S of this matrilineal society, \\lii< h lie 
associates with the Indus civilization, tlie autlior attii- 
butes many phenomena of tUn i* nt and of surviving 
culture tbroiigliout Iialia. Thus the t'fflon S( em i* of 
Buddhism, the practi<e of vegetariani'-in. tlie institution 
of the fjhrir-jamai, and rertam charactcrntics ot Rajput 
society, siicli as the use of cattle m marriage jinn (‘-sKins, 
and tlie iiractke of ]o}iiir by Rajput women, are all to be 
regardt'd as having their origin'- in the matrilineal '-oi iety 
of tlie JikIus culture: wliile liead-hnnt iiig. tlie niega- 
lithic cultures of India, and peilhips Sti< nfii e di'( ajata- 
tion bi'Iong to an earlier atid more priinitivi' stratum of 
matrilineal culture. Totemism, on the other liamh is 


found to be of patrilineal origin m India, while such 
in-^titutions as that of tht‘ bride-prict'. hvpergamv, and 
(. liild-inairiage are the direct result of the impact of a 
patrilineal upon a matrilineal culture. 

Mu( h of tills Is siiggestivi', hut mueli of it is also of 
iie(o.^sit\ liypothet leal, and the author's outlook is so 
saturated with tlu> <is-.uinptions of the Kaltar-krei'-e 
'-chool of ( Iraehn- r, Schmidt, and Koppers, that liis 
com lusions inu>t he treatt'd with re-erve. It should be 
rlearly understood that no migration la peoples is 
neeessarv to bring about sIK • es.si\o extensions of cultures 
or language-,. \ ei\' grtgit t liaiige.., iiiav be brought 
about by the i oininuiiK ation of a singk' new idea Tlius 
given a nuitnlijieal soen‘tv. atta< liing ))ut little imjior- 
tam to. and perhaps without vivid realization of the 
father s -hare ni rej)rodu« tion. one mav readily eom eive 
of tlie revolutionary eftei t whieh might be produetal by 
the disv,oininatioii of tlie Brahman tlieoiy ol paternity, 
ai ( ording to w hii h tin* mother is ijuaely tii»‘ soil in which 
the -eod ol the malt' 1-- sov ji, < caiTnbut ing nothing to tlie 
new -m<id(' eluM but us nourishment. Sueli an nk'a. 
plausiblt' taiougli in it^t'lf, miglit ajipcar m the nature of 
a revelation, and it is suiely to the impaet of sueli an idea 
on uiieiitieal mintls that we must attribute siuli extremes 
ot belief as tluit which led a Hraziliaii tnln' to encourage 
its women to coliabit with male t aptivi's in order that 
then ofLju-ing might he available as tood. since no 
kinship thiough the motliep w.is n‘< ogmzt'tl at all. 

Aii.ii't from his K alt a r-l'n >nas, Baron FJin'iifels is 

not always very (*lear, and a ct'itain ti'iidency towards 
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ob^r-urity in pr(‘<‘‘ritation r'xtonds sonu^tniirs to 

details. TJius he stiites (p. h) that ' tiie far inore ja'o- 
‘ gre.ssive hraiieii jot niatiiJineal cultun^s] III b f^eems 
‘ chardcteriZL'i I by the < ultivatioii of iiee aud millet 
" rt'';pe( tiv<‘ly.'' He tnfnj mean that rjee is a^ftOtiattMi 
with III }} contrasted witli millet a-'?'Ociated witli III a. 
blit apparently means tliat both i ice and mi]]t*t are 
associated witli 111 h in contra.-t to root cultivation 
(yams and taro .') as'-ociated with 111 a. If he does 
mean this, his < onchisiun is que^tioIlable, as tliere is 
milch to indi<*ate that millet is older than iiee as ci 
cultivated crop in sinith-ea'^t Asia, anil it ^ecms likely 
that ric<‘ came into India as <in irrigated ( rop when 
millet as a «lrv < rop w<is alrea<lv well ("^tabhdied. Tlit' 
author's conclusion as to th(' previous ' patii<u( hal ' 
nature of Haro society seems diibiou'^, and ]ii> sratenit'nr 
that the Khasi taimlv ruled by ' the tlde>t temale i-, 
misleadiiiLn for the uliire of taimiy priestess descends in 
ultimogeniture to the younLie>5t daughter, who inherits 
her mother's houst'. He -tatt'S that tlu're is no survival 
of the sacrifice of Iiuman beiiiLts at funeials m liulia 
(‘xcept in the north St : but ajiart from tlie well- 
known prehistoric burial at Jewurixi (Fersusson. Hude 
d'totip Mo}>nftK nt'^. p. 471), it has been reported ot the 
Kajpiits of Ka( hh and Kathiaw ar that they encouraged 
tlu'ir (tnwubines to commit .su// instead of their waxes, 
since that wais a < ustoiu of loxx* ( astes and dmuLC.itory to 
Kajputs (Wilson, f njnydicide tn II cs^c/-// f/tdnf, p, T-l); 
while the fact that those Gujarat Kaiputs who allowed 
xxadoxx' leiiiarriai^e weie calleil I'udhru, ' Straight,' as 
distinct troni the Id'itiku. ' Crooked,' xvho forbade it, also 
itoes to .support Khrenfels' xiew' ot the true nature ot 
earlx' Rajput society. The Kabiipanthis i annot piojxaix' 
be dcscrilicd as a ' Wuslim s*-<'t they ale i.itliei Hindu 
than IMuslim : and Sir Jolui ^larshalf.s ill-coiisidered 
distinction betweeu the bull-w'or.ship of the Indus 
civilization and the sujqiosed row-xxmrship of the Rigvedic 
inwnlers has ii<j sort ut x'alidity. Again. althoiiLdi tlie 
review'd' is inclined to aicept, as Khientels does, Heine- 
Helilern's identifii ation of tlie .shortliorned bulbs on the 
Indus seals with tlie <j<un\ lie feds it necessary to point 
out that so important an authoritv on Indian cattle types 
as GoL Oh'er rt'jei ts it. The use of the terms ’ Dravidian ’ 
and ’ Aryan ' m a racial sense is objectionable. It is to 
be quest loiietl whether the difference betw'een fraternal 
and non-fraternal })olyandry is as uninq-iortant as the 
author suixirests. In the Kluisa i ountry of tlie Hima- 
layan foothills, fiaternal polyaiulry is patrilineal, Imt 
apx^ears to embody survix’als of matrilocal marriage, and 
suggests that the whole system is another result of the 
lusion hetxx'een jiatrilineal an<l matrilmeai ]ieople.-. 
Indeed, the value of the volume is not a little imjiaired by 
the onu--<ion, Ircnn the ''Urx ew ot the -odetie-' ot the lower 
Himalyan ^loxie^ geueialh', x\ ith tlieir fiequent surx'ix'als 
of wor-^hip ot tlie Great Motlier. of snake i nils, ami of 
polyandry, from the Ihinjah hills to As>.am. Tlie trdies 
of eastern Assam liave aUo been j^as'-erl over, for although 
the Kha'-i- and (4aros, ot i ourse, find frequent mention, 
tlie Kuki-Ghin tribes <lo not. T'hex' aie, it is true. 
eriiphatic<illy jiatnlineal, but the Tluuio retain a mega- 
hthn- leremony m honour ot tlie < hief woman ot a tamily, 
while tlie Lcdvlier luive a < u-^toiii w Iik li apx>ear^ .qiei ially 
devi'^ed to provide for the tran^.mm^ion of hereditary 
chielly insignia through the female hne, and affords a 
very striking memorial of the eonlln t between jiatrilineal 
ami matrilmeai mhentanee. ^Vhen dealing wuth the 
liosition of the mother's brother, too. the author might 
iiave referred to tlie Funjab i ustnm ( Ho>e, Trdu^ (md 
CV/s/cs of tJif’ PiDijah, <ir., ji. of calling in the 

daugliter's or sifter's son to perform religious ceiemonie>, 
instead of a Brahman, xx’ho is only used wdien no such 


relatixa* is availa}>]('. Whilt' agueing with tlie aiitlior 
that the custom of jiaying a bride-pn< is oftdi attribu- 
table to a transition from matrilmy to ]iatrilmy, the 
reviewer, xvith iniieli practical administrative experience 
cU the su( lal eifect of bride-ijiices. would demur very 
foil ibis tu the suggi'stion that the practice does ui effeid 
tend to lower the st<itiis of tlu* wile. On tlie contrary, he 
would < ontend that it enhances it, and tlie statusof a wife, 
where a heavy jirice is paid, is higher than it is in those 
communities in winch a price is yiaid for a husband. 

The mo>t serious critieisin, however, to be made of this 
work IS its failure to aiqjreciate the fai t that the essentials 
ot Brahmaaie rt'ligion ami tlie bases of caste are far more 
ancient m India tlian the Rigveclic invasion of tlie Ilnd 
inillenium b.c. J^oth arc essmitially opjDost'd to tlie 
spirit of the Rigveda and to all that is kiioxxm of the 
society of the invaders xvho < omposed it. in xx'hich the 
patru ian ruler xx'as of ingher standing than his family 
Xii'iest. The distribution of braciiycephaly m India, ably 
xvorked c)ur by ( luha in lUol, gives a ver\ clear indication 
tliat till* invasion's of c. 1500 u.c. xx'ore x^receded, x^robably 
in the thud milleinuia B.c., by inx'asioiis from the diiee- 
tioii ot the Iranian plateau, wdiich xicnet rated down the 
xve^t eoa^t of India a^ fai as Goorg, and apx^arently suc- 
ceeded 111 thiuxvmg out offshoots down the Jumna and 
blange> vallex to the Gauges delta. Thcu'e is a gax^ be- 
twcvn the end of the Indus c ix ilization, the x>oxJulation of 
whit h scimm to liaxa^ Ix^en alino-.t C'xdusix'cly dolieho- 
cephalii', and the Rigvedie age. which, taken with the 
exi'-ting {Irntributiou of brachycephaly, can xx'ithout 
(_lilfieulty only be interx^reted by .Mjine such hypothesis, 
and it Is kmnvn that the thiril inilienium xx'a^' a x^eiiod of 
unri*''t in the '■tejjpes north ot the Iranian plateau likely to 
Xti'oduce luox ements of thm kind, whii-li. be-'ide'' hrai hy- 
cejihaly. may haxe intioduied the Dardie grcuq^ of 
languages, and the kindred tongues of the ' Oiitor Band ' 
t')f lmlo-Furox)ean language'^, xxJiich pieceded the xairer 
Sanskrit of the Rigveda. the sx^eakers of xx'hich were 
doliLhoeexjlialii and x^-^ti'^lmoal. Orthodox Hinduism 
claims to be in India ab or'njine. and there is every 
n^a^on to suxqiose that it lias. like the worshix^ of 
Sliixa, its roots in the Indus eulture. Chanda, m 
his f }tdo-Arti<if} has hhoxxn that there xx'ere at 

lea'«t two sets of Brahmans of different origin : caste, 
closely assoLiated a-' it is xx ith the notion of cooked food 
as a source of xjollution. is clearly basetl on taboo, and 
as'-nciated xvith that institution from India to Xexv 
Zctiland. and dex>ends on ideas far more ancient than the 
Time of Manu, or ewen of the Rigx'i'da. It is xvortli 
draxving attention here to the table of casto-xn'eeederice 
in Hanii's code xx'hi<‘h X'*b'ice-, at the top of the list the 
Brahman, xvho may xvithoiit imx)ropriety marry xxuves of 
at any rate Kshattriya or ^^llshya class as xvell as of his 
oxvn. and at the bottom the pratdo}na castes derived 
from till' cunx em*- union between a Brahman xvoman and 
a Sudra ni.m. Here x*crhax'>s i'v an indication, xvhich our 
author mayliax'e miss{*d, of the contact betxx'cen patri- 
lineal and matrilmeai systems. For it may be suggested 
that xx'hile the olfqiring of a x^atrilineal Brahman male by 
a matrilmeai Sudra xvoman xvould be .^ure of Ins inheri- 
Tam e and Jus social status in either soi lety, tlie ehild of a 
X>atri lineal Brahman xvoman by a inatnlmeal Sudra man 
xvould inherit nothing and hax'e no status in either 
society, and it is not unreasonable to sux)i>(XSf‘ that the 
memory of the social disturbance resulting from such a 
conflict is to be seen in the extraorchnary code of caste 
prei edeiice x'fopounded by the laxvgiver at a much later 
date. 

The foregoing critic isin. hc)xx*t‘x'er, is in no xx'ay intended 
To suggest that Ikiron FhrenfeR book is other than of 
great imxiortance in Indian anthropology. In X’articular 
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one values his suggestive comparisons of the Xayars with 
the Rajputs, and a reviewer may perhaps be permitted to 
add the suggestion that the Suri-descenrled and Moon- 
descended clans may conceivably represent respect 
patrilineal and matrilineal sources of origin, the Kiie- 
descended being doubtless, in accordance with tradition, 
drawn from the stock of subsequent immigrations. It 
may be relevant here to point out that the stone-pulhng 
ceremonies associated with megalithic culture in A'^sam 
and in parts of Indonesia seem to have left a survival in 
Rajputana in the ceremony imown as in 

which a boulder, apparently representing tlio godling of 
vegetation, is pulled round the \-illage on a wooden 
sledge. Another megalithic siirvuval is to be found in 
Rajputana in sati stones. The more recent all seem to 
have taken the form of menhirs, but it appears that 
anciently some memorials, for women' at any rate, <‘on- 
sisted rather of a built up chhattri suggestive of the 
dolmen pattern, often symbolic in Assam of tlio feniali' 
principle as the menhir is of the male. Such a 
memorial was still to be seen in Bundi State in 1930. 

It remains to add that the printing of the voliinu' is 
excellent, and shows a gratifying ireedom from the 
misprints that so often mar the work of Indian presses ; 
the only two noticed were in proper names. There is a 
useful bibliographv and an index. 

J. H. HUTTOX. 


Bhagwan, the Supreme Deity of the Bhils. /h/ \\\ 

Kopper'i. Rf^'priiit frotn Atithropo^. XAWi^- 
XXXI I, 1940-1941. :lfi4-3:ir) pp. 

In this monograph Dr. Koppia- gn es an ari-ouiit 
of the investigation'- he carried out between the end of 
Octolier 1938 and th(* bt innning of Di'mnber 1 939 < 101011 :;]: 
the primitive tribes of C’entral India. The Bhils in tlie 
north-western jiart of this area, being a pre-Aryan i>eople, 
provided material for a study of the belief m a Supreme 
Deity jirior to the introduction of Hindu iriflueiice'; m tlie 
district, and it is upon this evidence tliat he l onceiiTrate^ 
attention in the paper before us. AUit a prelim tn<iry 
survey of the ethnolo 2 :y of the .selected field of re--ear( li. 
and an analysis of the rohsion and sociology of the BhiB, 
some e'^sential points relating to Hindu mtiiience are 
discussed and illustrated by the attitude adopted towaids 
creation in the mytlis and legends. ‘ The idea 01 a 
‘ personal god creating out of nothing is one wJiii h run^ 
‘counter to almost every system evolved by Hiiiiki 
■ mentality,' and, therefore, when Dr. Ivoppei'- finds that 
Bhagwan is the central figure, existing aloiu^ in the 
beginning, responsible for tlie creation of plants, animals, 
men, and inferior gods and godde.sses. he concludes that 
the deity has not been borrowed from Hindu sources. 
This is confirmed by the deluge of myth.s in whu h, whilt* 
both Brahma an<l Bhagwan are coik eivi'd anthiojiornor- 
phically, Bhagwan has retaim'd more of the i hara< ter of 
Supreme Deity and Creator. It is he who made the 
brother and sister who survive* I the flood and joined 
them together m marriage to propagate the race. In 
Hindu mytliology hi.s place is taken by Mariu. tlie Xoah 
of the story, wlio became the father of future generations 
b^" magical methods which, it is alleged, reveal <i pan- 
theistic trend absent among tlu^ Bhils. 

Xevertheless, as is admitted, Bhagwan was n* * <i^ion- 
ally identified with Rama, and like Brahma, ' he has 
‘ much of the character of a otio9>fb\' Prayci-. are 

said to liave been addressed to him as ' the giver of <‘(>ru ' 
and protector from sorrow and i list re>.'-. and it is dc<'lared 
that he jilays a special role as compared with tlie Sun- 
goddess, the Earth-mother, or tlu' Xew 3Ioori ^Iat<i. 
He alone gives health, and magnanimity t'ven tow<u'ds 


enemies. But intercoiii'se with him is not of a hlial or 
affe* tionat(‘ nature, and tins i-, exjilained on tin* ground 
that India is a ' mata-laiid ' latlier than a ‘ father-lan<i.' 
The name ‘ Bhaga ' is pre-V(*dic. and 1 -. thought l>\ 
Hill(‘bran<lt to lx* <i prelii'-toiic iler-ignatiou a]>plie<l to ' a 
' gi)d or godd*‘ss.‘ Later it ac<[inrt'(l a solar '-ignifi* am e, 
but It i-. probably truo tlnit, among rh(‘ new Tndo-Aiyan 
deities. Bhagwan corn "-[ioru led most closoK' to the 
►Sujavme Being whi* li in one torm oi‘ another had betm 
wor'-liip]ie<l ill earlier time"', it seems ch'ar tiiat lit' \\<is 
nut a creation of eitla*r Christian or Moslem mi.s^ionary 
i‘nter])Hse. tind his c()nin'\ion vith tlu* Sun i.s apparentl\ 
a Vedie ai ci er ion. 

This is Tint the onlv mstam e of a nion" per-sonal « on- 
( ejUion of <hnty belund Hinduism In the light c>f the 
recent excavations at Muhen|odaro m the linius valley, 
there is reason to think that the worsliip ot Shiva, who 
persenntios the reprudm t ive powans of Xaturc, go(‘.s back 
to tlie pre-Aryan civili/.ition. while in the })o|ytln*i-tic 
s\'stcm of tlie am lent ^ ed<is the peisonalitv tlie gods, 
tliough imt .stronglv defined, w<is at anv r<it(* latent 
Out ot tin-' pantheon the Hindu Trimiirti ('merged as the 
tlirecluld aspect of deity, creative, s.nstainmg. and 
(.ler5 tractive. tii tin-, tiiad Brahma, like many another 
All-Eath('r, ithi into the background, leaving Shiva and 
\dshnu in pO'-'-ession of a cultu-. It is not unri'asonuhlt' 
to assiina' tlmt m the jiihmtivi* substr<itiim of Hinduism 
bidief m a Siipri'ine Being was an ('stalilished teatim*, as 
Dr. Koppers argues, but it doi's not follow that this 
involves the notion of monothei-,ni. The (‘onfusiori that 
ha.s arisen with regar<.l to ’ high gods of low races ' is 
largi'ly the u'suit of eipiatmg tlu'st' beiiiLis with th*' 
ahstr<i('t coiKeption of D<*ity as tlie so!(“ ground (_)f th(‘ 
univers(‘. M’eatmg all things < r }ifhiJo. That Bluigwan. 
or any other similar go*!, reprt'^f'nts sucli a coneept, ci'r- 
tainiv lias not been demonstrated, 

E. O. JAMES. 


Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture. Ihf T. C’. 

A riiram uth'in, BotnhfUf {K<(rn<itak PiddiAditU 
f{(nisr), 1942, o*, 79 pp., irifh ilbisti 

Tlu' (>x<'avations in the Punjal) have n.'vealed to 
Us a culture which i.s long anterior to the date a si nbed to 
the Ar\’aii m\'dsiuns. It seems t<j have been about 
contemporary vith the Sumerian civilization of Irak, 
and though IMr. Aiuvamutluin declari's that it vanislu'd 
in a short tirm'. further rese<iivh mav yet .show that it 
enjoy*'(l a longer life. Even so it is said to have be(*u 
■ in full blossom about 2800 b.c’.' and this suggests that 
we do not know how far back it may have extern led. 

The author's thesis is the survival of the < ultiire, or at 
least traces of it. in lati'r times. He confesses frankly 
tliat Ills study IS speculative, and it is jirubable that 
numismatic I'xperts will find much to cntici/j', as always 
haxqieris whi'ii new th(‘ori('.s are offered on vliat must bi^ 
more or less defective evidi'nce. But wht'ther or not tlu'y 
are finally aeeei)te<i, they are ci'rtainly intriguing. Per- 
haps th(' most illuimiiating of his studies is contained 
m Sections to XLI, on the sigmficariee of certain 
features of Buddhist imagery. Hi' xioints out tliat the 
cult of the Yogi god, sometimes identified with Siva, is 
repu'sentt'd on Harajqia s»'als accomjiamed by certain 
animals, espt'cially deer, and that thi' figure of Buddha 
in eoritt'inplation is also so aeconijianierl. For about a 
century after the death of the Teacher, he was never 
rex)resent(*d m human form, the idea being that ht* was 
too sai red. and so we find him suggestt'd by symbols. 
su< li as tlie Whi'i'l, tlie Tre<'. and a jiair of Deer. Later 011 
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worship, became* too strong to resist ; tlie invisible 
Buddha was at first atten<ied by images of superhuman 
beings, and so at last thi<! representation was extended to 
the Buddha himself. Mr. Aruvamuthan admits that 
several objections have been taken to this solution ot the 
problem, which lie enumerates and endeavours to refute. 

He shows that very few of the concomitants of tlie 
main subjec t. whether it be an image or a throne or other 
symbol, itre men* embellishments. Thus it has been 
supposed that the tree and tlie two deer which often 
appear are symbolic of a deer park, but the author now 
suggests that the tree is the Bo-tree under which the 
Buddha received enlighteiiirient, and that the deer are 
symbolic of the deer- or antelope-skin vhich is even now 
used in the ceremony of the Upanayana (investiture 
with the sacred threa<l). This may sound extravagant, 
but those who know Intlia know that she loves to 
express herself by subtle symbolism, whicli is inclined to 
avoid tlie obvious. 

In tiie^e and similar ways, tlie author seeks to show 
tliat the Harax>pa culture lived on through many 
centuries. He brings to his subject not only a study of 
the <letails of the ('omage with whi(h he deals, but also a 
special knowledge of Indian rustoms and Indian thought. 
If it be objerted that it is a tar cry from the time of 
Harapjja to that ot Buddha, it may be asked joertmently 
whether Buroxiean art is not still modelled ujton the 
i)attt‘rn of the Greek art of the fifth eentury b.c., which 
take.s us ba<'k from the jire.sent day about the same 
distanre in turu*. It is not pretended that tliere are 
more than traces of the survival of the culture, sui'h as 
we might find in the survivcil of the Corinthian column, 
or in tile nude statues of to-dav\ At any rate the 
monograph is suggestive, even if we carmot accejit all its 
conclusions. 

STAXLEY RICE. 
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The Burushaski Language. Vol. III. Vocabularies 
and Index. By Lt.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer. Oslo 
{fnst.for ^^amnienlitjnende Kultiirforskning), 1938. 
{Lo7ido?i : Kegnn Fcinl). 548 pp. Price, 20 
Xoricegian kroner. 

The materials on which this and previous volumes are 
based were coilecteii in 1923-24, 1930-31, and 1934-35, 
with assistance in the last season from the Leverhulme 
Research Fund. Burushaski and the closely-related 
Wershikwar dialect are only siJoken in very isolated and 
inaccessible mountain valleys in the Gilgit district north 
of Kashmir, at the exact meeting-point of the Indo- 
Aryan, Iranian. Turkish, and Tibetan groups of 
languages; but it is not related to any of them,’’ nor, so 
far as is known, to any other language. The suggestion 
lias been made that it may be connected with some of 
the queer languages of the Caucasus, and may throw 
light on their develoiiment. 

Besides a detailed vocabulary, this volume contains 
an index of jirojier names, an Fmghsh-Burushaski and 
an English-A\'ersliikwai‘ index, a classified list of Buru- 
sliaski woi’dss, and a list^ — not very long — of words 
common to Burushaski and Balti-Tibetan. Arabic- 
I’ersiaii loan words are noted as they occur, and are 
described as originating vith the lowland population of 
Tajikistan. Burushaski is very rich both m nouns and 
in verbs relating to all the ordinary occupations of life. 
Ratlier sadly Colonel Lorimer quotes as epilogue the 
report of a learned Persian on his botanical researches : 
“ We have been continuously busy with nothing at ail, 
and now we liave finished.’' Of his own work, the first 
phrase may be strenuously denied ; as to the second, 
those who know him will certainly ^ ask for more.’ The 
Oslo Institute for Comparative Research into Cultures is 
gratefulh^ congratulated on this addition to its series of 
monographs. J. L. M. 
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Land Tenure in an Ibo Village. R// M. M. Green. 
Monographs on BociaJ Anthropology AY. 6. 
London (Lund, Humphries db Co. for the 
luotidon School of Econoynics and Political Science). 
1941. 43 pp. Price 

Ml''-? Green ha-: given us, in this small volume, an 
imjiortant addition to the anthroxiological '-tudy of lantl- 
tenure, and ha*:: thrown light on how the Ilio people of 
Southern Xigeria regard their land and their rights in it. 
The-:e two questions, the sy-tem of land- holding and 
land- usage, and the traditional attitude towards the 
land, cannot be separated. In the first paragraph in 
her introduction, Mi'^s Green '>av-' : ' Land is, to the 

^ Ibo, a sen-.itive iioint which the enquirer has only to 
* tou<*li to get a ^‘action of susjiieion and alarm.’ That 
she was able, m spite of tliis suspicion. carry out a 
detailed ^-tu<ly of village land, its oumersliip and usage, 
gives u--> an immediate respect for her anthropological 
technique, and an increa.-ed appreciation of her result-*. 

The study begins with a description of the village, 
which i- fuither illu-^t rated by genealogical tables and 
sketch maps at the end of the book. After a brief note 
on the niythiral ba-^is of rights over land, there is a 
descriptive account of owner-hip tenure in relation to 
the social groups and to the inheritance and apportion- 
ment of land. The next three sections deal with variuu- 
form- of pledging and letting land, and tlien there is one 
on women and the use of the land, and a concluding 
summary. 

The density of pojiulation in this area is about 450 to 
the square mile, and even thi:- figure i-> probably an under- 


estimate, and is lower than the density in other parts of 
the Ibo coimtr\'. A question which immediately arises 
is : are land problems much more acute m such an area 
of liigh density than in one where the population is 
round about four to the square mile ? And if thev are 
more pressing, as they obviously are, are they funda- 
mentally different V In one important re-pect they are 
akiii — -in the mythical connexion between the present 
uc(*upiers, tlieir ancestors, and the land. Miss Green 
-aid that she had some difficulty in getting information 
whether the present inhabitants of the village were the 
original seitlers on that spot, or had come from el-ewhere. 
Tradition apparently established them as the first in- 
habitants, and the eleven villages of the district are held 
to be descended from the eleven sons of the original 
aru'f'-tors. 

There are several methods of ‘ temporary transfer ’ of 
land, which assist to adjust the needs of individuals in a 
thickly populated area. Land can be pledged to another 
per-on in return for a sum of money, such land being 
redeemable on repayment of the original sum. The Ibo 
di-tmgui-h clearly between this transaction and direct 
sale, which is regarded as out of the que-tion. Rledgmg 
i- also distingui-hed from short-term leasmg, in which 
the exchange of gifts and a .-mall rent after* harvest 
sugge-t- more of a landlord-tenant relationship. There 
are indications of .-trong economic motives in some of 
these of land transfer, such as growing of palm 

trees for the sale of their produce. At the same time the 
social -tnicture demands that no land shall be ‘lost’ 
from th(> group by direct sale, and that individual 
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cultivation .'^hall not be regardetl as individual ' owner- 
ship,’ in the sense of complete freedom of disposal. 

Men and women work together on the laud, which is, 
however, * owned ’ by the man and his ^rou]). But a 
man and his wife have scjiarate crops, and the woman 
is expected to feed the family out of hm-s. while the man 
uses his to sell or occasionally to entertain guests. 
Moreover, the work done by the women is continuous 
throughout the year, while the men only put in work at 
certain seasons, to carry out ilehnite tasks. 

Miss Green advo(‘ates that the economic and social 
factors involved in the holding and use of lan<l should 
be very carefully sc rutinized. before any drastic c]iangt‘s 
are proposed. It is pos-ible that full individual owner- 
ship, implying the right to sell land, miitht result in 
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improved agricultural methods, because the economic 
gam trom better crops would be a strong incentive. 
Experience elsewhere seems to have borne this out. Hut 
th(' social effects of such a change, iiivoK iiig the possible 
creation of a * landless ' class of labourers, opiais up a 
\'ista of ditiiiMilties. Economic changes can bo made 
rapiflly, almost by a stroke of tlie pen, wlii'reas social 
change is essentially slow, and in all thes(» changi's 
security in lan<l, a ml in the improvements on it, has to 
be balanced against possible loss of security in family 
ami kinship ties and obligations. J’o these wider 
([m'stioiiN, whi( b are claiming attention all over Afjiea 
at the present time. Miss Gum'ii's study is a valuable 
contribution both in method and in material. 

MARGARET READ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Semitic, Greek, and Indian Alphabets. (f. Max, 

A 

1 . 

The original arrangement of the Rliuenieidu 
alidiabet as tabiilateil b\ ITof. Myres in M.vx, 1942, 03, 
suggests that the alpliabet of Eurojie, notwithstanding 
its defects and redundancies, was based at the outset on 
an intelligible phonetic plan. The credit of inventing a 
scientific script, however, may be claimed by India. 
The Brahmi order is as follows 


(a) Twelve vowels : A, A, I, 1. U, C, K, AI. O. AU. Am, 
Aha. 


( 6 ) Twentv-five ‘ classified ' consonants : 


Gutturals . . k 
Palatals . . c 

(engl. ch) 
Linguals . . t 
Dentals . . t 
Labials . . p 
(c) Xine ■ unclassified 
(eiigl. sh), h, 1. 


kh 

y 

yh 

ch 

j 

jh 

th 

d 

dh 

th 

d 

dh 

ph 

b 

hh 

consonants ; 



ny 

H 

n 

n 

tn 


This scheme of 46 symbols covers pretty thoroughly 
the field of Indo-Aryan phonetics. It was mature by 
2.'>0 B.C.. when Asoka's edict;, were carvetl on roi-k m 
almost everj' province of India. It is obviously the 
wcu'k of pandits, leariUMl in phonology and grammar ; 
pedantic, peihap^. but as a scientific effort it compares 
favourably with modern attempts to piece togt^ther a 
phonetic alphabet from a roman fount. It has served 
effectively all the literary languages of Iiu-lia down to the 
present day. 

Leaving aside the linguals (or ‘ cerebrals.' peculiar 
to India), iind the cpiasi-sibilant palatals, tin* grouping of 
' classified ' consonants in Brahmi invites comparison 
with the original Semitic arrangement dedxiecd by Prof. 
M\Tes from wholly different eviden' c. Read down- 
wards, his voiced consonants B G D are exactly the same ; 
Ills unvoiced grouj) P K T jjractically so {kop}i for 
knph is good cnougli) : kn})h fc>r ny among tlie luisals 
M K X looks erratic, but Stunitii* has no sign fur the 
* mysterious agma,' and the C; reeks forgot it, lining a 
gutteral (y. not If) instead {c.y. c^tyyc?). As for a^jurati'^. 
fickle and elusive in most tongues, vni\ hfth, tetJi, is not 
a bad prototype for the subtler kh. gJt, ph, bh, th, dh. of 
Brahmi. Prof. Myres suggests tliat in 801111110 the 
liquids liDiied and re,sh originally ranked with the 
sibilants. In Brahmi they do. 


2. Letter Por/t>'>, 

Tlie letter forni'^ of Brrihini Buhlcr (whose Ttidi.sche 
Palaej(/r<iphd\ 181 M). is still the staralard work on the 
subject ), traces tc> Xorth Semitn', i.e. tlie early Phceiiician 
inscriptions and the Moabite stone (mid ix b.c.). 

Df the vowels A was ‘ borrowed ’ {entlehid) from 
fdt jdi, E from am. The rest he cxjdanis as ' derivatives ' 
{abfpleitf-t), Indian modification-^ of ' boi rowed ' forms; 
thus A from A, I from K. I from I, X7 from ru, ancl so forth. 
It IS curious tliat Brahmi has no use for short e or sliort o, 
the only two vowels for whieh Greek has long and short 
forms 

Of the ■ uneLissilie<l ‘ eoiisonaiits. Buhler derives k 
from kajjJi, kh from koph. y from yijntl ; c from tsade, 
j from zatti (stx* the last line of Prof, ^lyres' table) ; 
t from tail, th from teth, dh from dahth, n from aim ; 
p from pk, b from bf'th, ai from aif-m. 

The rest, as with the vowels, are ' derivatives,' the 
linguals being adapted from the dentals. 

Of tlie ■ unclassified consonants. Buhlcr cCjuates y 
with yoil, r with I with hinted, v witli vac. Tlie 

sibilants, as witli the Greeks and Hebnavs (shibboleth), 
got mixed uji ; s (palatal c) he derives from .dtin, an<l 
both (.s/i) and -s from san>ekh. 

Many 01 these identdk ations, as Buhler aflmits, are 
not very eonvnicmg. aii<l it seems o<id that, in the course 
of evolution, letttus sliouhl roll over on to their backs, 
stand c^n their heads, or turn round the wrong way : 
but sueh antics arc not unknown in the Jiistorv of Grct^k 
script. On till' whole a Xorth 8t‘initir origin fits the 
facts and jirobabilitncs biUtcr than theory's of derivation 
from Soutli 8einitic, or the prehistorie culture of the 
Indus \ alley, or of purely indigenous invention. A more 
lirobabie alterinitive is ofiereil by J. E. Elect to account 
for the ■ many curious an<l ajiparcntiy capricious 
■ changes/ viz., that Brahmi and Xorth Semitic were 
derived from a ’ original soiiree ' {Pnrtfcl. lirit. 

14, 020). 4Ir. 8. A. Cook has a like suggestion for the 
ancestry of Semitic an<l (Jreek {(.'innb. Anv. Hist. III. 
422). 

3 . T>at( s. 

.\s for the ' actual date ’ when the Semitic* alphabet 
arrived in India, Buhler suggests provisionally 800 b.c. ; 
a higher date — tt*nrli century b.c. or earlier — Ik* thought 
possible. ITof. A. B. Keith objects [Cantb. Hht. It id. I. 
141) that no known inscription in India dates for certain 
before the third century b.c., and that no certain reference 
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to writ in tr appears in literature before the tourtli, i e, 
alter Darius’ conquest of the Indus basin. Prof. Keith 
liandles Buliler ratlieu* hastily, for he ascribes to him the 
South Semitic theory which Buhler expressly rejects. 
It took the Greeks several centuries to establish their 
rather makeshift alphabet m its final form ; it is unlikely 
that Brahmi, with its carefully thou£rht-out phonetic 
plan, took less ; especially when its elaborate system 
of unitin>^ vowels and consonants is taken into account ; 
for the sign for a medial vowel is combined with the 
consonant whii-h precedes it into what is virtually a 
now symbol, and the same thing haiipens when a 
consonant is rioubled, or when two or more con sonant. s 
come together (’ ligatures ’). The result is a syllabarv 
of formidable size. All tiiese details were settled before 
the earliest inscriptions appear in the third century B.c. 
All exception to the combination of vowel and con.'^oiiant 
is medial or final a which i-^ con>^idered ’ inherent ’ in the 
consonant which preciMles it : a convention suggestive of 
an originally vowel-less script. Thus the word trails- 
literated CDhaJaka would be written <i n/ / k . 

The graceful orderly -(u-ipt of A-^oka is in a category 
altogether different from that oi the first crude scratchmg.s 
of Thera and ePewheie. Stone, moreover, suitable as it 
is for State decret‘s. is not a handy medium for book- 
keeping or correspondence, an<l stoni' inscriptions a<l- 
mittoclly retain archaic forms of lettering, some genera- 
tions (it may be) ohler than that of contemporary script 
in every-day use, written on palm- leaves, birch bark, or 
.some equally perishable material. 

The probability of an earlier date for Brahmi than 
Prof. Keith is willing to admit f 5 trengthened by two 
std.s of Asoka's Edicts in the Xortli West of Inclui in a 
totally different script, Khard.shthI, derived beyond ail 
cjuestion from the Aramaic script current in the Persian 
clominions imder Achaemenid rule. It is highly cursive, 
written from right to left and adapted to Indian tongues 
on lines exactly parallel to the Brahmi s>eheme ; but it is 
simpler, for it does not distmgmsh between long and short 
vowels, and uses single consonants where Brahmi 
doubles them. It was certainly invented during the 
Persian occujiation for the use of clerks and businessmen, 
and continued in use for several centuries after Asoka's 
time in Xortli West India and Chinese Turkestan. If 
Aramaic script was remoulded on the Brahmi model to 
suit the neetls of Persian administration in the fifth 
<‘enturv b.c., Braliini must have won recognition, 
popular ancl official, over a large area long before, and 
it certainly was not derived from the same source as 
Khardshthi- 

W'hether Brahmi was ever written from right to left is 
doubtful. A right -to-left legcuul, of five syllables, on an 
early coin {the reversal of whu li may be accidental) and 
the reversed position of a few letters m Asoka's inscrip- 
tion.s. Fleet does not think eonclusive {E'nciirl. hr*.). 

F. J.'KICHAKDS. 

The Unusual Flint Implement from Egypt in the 
Seligman Collection, f/. M.vx. 1912, 02. 

8ir, - Please permit me. an amateur (‘olle< tor 
of stone implements, to try to elucidate the 
mystery of the original purpose of this remarkable hint, 
and suggest that, if both ends be regarded as handles, 
an<l the curved centre be viewed as for cutting purposes, 
then we have what appear.^ to be the prec*ur.-5or of the 
draw-knife and the spokeshave, and as such was 
probably usetl for the purpose of fashioning handles for 
axes, spf*ar-shafts, etc. 

Fhxtrernely improbable it may be argued, as the 
district from whi<*h it is likely to have emanated is, com- 
paratively. woodless. But its place of origin is, of course. 


but guesswork. Protessor Seligman stated that the 
implement ' was acquired in Luxor in 1914 from an 
' Englishman who kept a small curio shop. He stated 
’ that lie liad bought it from an Eg\ptian witli a number 

■ of other implements, all .said to havi* been found in the 
’ neighbouihood, which inspection proved to be typical 
‘ hig}i-d(*sert paheohths, and he supposed that it had been 
' ])ickpd up with the?n/ 

That, of course, i.s one of the problems when buying 
from a curio shop. Generally, the shop-keeper, realizing 
he has but a limited market, is not very interested in the 
few stone iinplemimts which from time to time come his 
way, and knowing nothing at all about prehistory, nor — 
as a rule — concerned, other than that these strange- 
lookmg stones are said to be relies of stone-age man. 
therefore, he asks few questions, if any. as to their place 
of origin, and would not api)reciate the reason tor so 
doing. Conjecture, therefore, must play its big part m 
an (*ndeavour to satisfy an inquiring customer. The 
Professor, after describing its length and breadth, goes 
on to sav ‘ and with a portion of the original rougli 
surface of hint nodule at one end.' That, at least, would 
limit its uses, and to that extent it, seemingly, lends 
credence to my theoiy of handle. He then say.s ' Its 
' colour IS a dull, medium brown, with none of the warm 
'lustrous sill face that is fairly common on the oliler 
' paheohths from tlie Theban plateau.' But it will be 
appreciated that if my ideas are ('orrect, the implement 
IS a Xeolith, and tinally ' There is minute .splintering of 

■ the convex edge ' — ' and tliere is also some comminu- 
‘ tion of the edge, limited to one surface of what might be 
' describeil as its " base 

This minute sidintering and comminution would aPo 
seem to help bear out my theory of its having been used 
for the purpose I have suggested. 

W. G. WILSHKR. 

Further Excavations in Manitoulin District, Ontario; 
the Chronology, (’f, H.ax, 1942, 69. 

Sir, — I wish to call your attention to an error in 
my letter. Hax, 1942, 69. fifth paragraph, fourth 
sentence, where the words ' are estimated by Dr. George 
’ Stanley at 600 b.c. and 1400 B.c.' should read ‘ are 
‘ estimated by Dr. George Stanley at 600 B.c. and 14000 
' B.c.’ The antiquity of 160<>0 years for this site is 
admittedly an estimate, but as good as can be made, I 
believe, by those who have been t*ngagcd m working out 
the 5 J:hu-ial geology of the (Jreat Lakes rt*gion for the past 
titty years. The industry looks to be rather strongly 
Hesohthu m cliaivn ter, though a dehiiite statement on 
that must await the time that it can be compared with 
actual material from the Mesolithic. 

E. F. GREEXMAX. 

Ann Arbor, T^.S.A. 

Ethnographical Collections from Southern Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. 

Sir, — Tliose interested in the customs and 
culture of Southern Xigeria ami the Cameroons 
may like to know that the valuable anthro])ological 
collection made for the Wellcome Historical Mc'dical 
Museum by Dr. Jeffreys of tlie Xurerian C’lvil Service, 
With the exception of certain objects of medical signifi- 
cance, has been presented by us to the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford. 

The unpacking of the Collection will take a con- 
siderable time as there is a vast quantity of material. It 
is hoped that, after the War, Dr. Jeffreys will be in a 
position to jiublish details with regard to ct'rtain parts of 
his Collection. S. H. DAUKES, 

Wellcome Historical Medicrd Muscufit. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SENEGAL. By J, Joire, Saint -Lon is dn Senegal and Institnt 
d'AJrique, Dakar. With Plate C. 

I. The Rao Excavations. — While working on the artificial shell- mounds of the neighbourhood 
of Saint-Louis du Senegal, I became interested in other types of mounrls, e.g. certain sand- 
mounds, which proved to be, when excavated, funeral barrows. 

They stand in the vicinity of the village of N'Guigela, l o0<> km. X.X.E. from Keur (tamou 
(long. 16"^ 21' W., lat. 15“ 57' X.), and are known among the natives under the name ()f M'Banar u 
Dyol Kas. Still others exist in the neighbourhood. Such barrows are all approximatively circular, 
but very variable in size (height : 0-75-6-50 m. ; diameter at ground-level ; 15-70 m.). 

I excavated first the highest mound (P), then, with G. J. Due he min, of the Inst it ut Fran^ais 
d*Afrique Xoire. 10 others (A-J). The finds proved of some interest for the progress of West 

African archaeology. They might be summarized 
as follows : 

Mound P : (1) Scattered remains of a large 
necklace in very bad condition (6 hollow silver 
balls (diam. : 0*025 m.) made of juxtaposed 

spirals of filigree-work (fig. 3, PI) ; 2 massive 
silver rings (diam. : 0*06 m. : section : 0*005 m.) : 
fragments of copper rings (diam. : 0*025 m.). 

(2) A necklace of 138 little gold ringlets (diam. : 
0*075-0*08 m. : section : (i *005-0 *001 m.) closely 
laid out in line as if strung on a single 
thread. (3) A kind of gold four-lobed ]>endant 
(size : 0*025 m. X 0*023 m. : weight : 4*7 grm. : 
fig. 3. P3). (4) A very large gold pectoral plate 
(diam. : 0*184 m. : weight ; 191 grm.}. the finest 
jewel of the set, ornamented with filigree and 
smooth, hollow, hemispherical cabochons, only the 
big central one bearing some of those granules still 
known to the nKjdern senegalese jewellery as 
' millet-grain ‘ decoration (PI. C). 

Mound A : (1) An iron sword (fig. 3. Al) : the 
flat blade, broken in 5 pieces, 0*04 m. broad near 
the hilt, must have been 0*80 m. long : the 
sword, with its cross-shaped hilt, is very like the 
modern Sudanese and Tuareg taknha. (2) Two 
massive gold pendants probably fixed to some 
kind of sword-knot (sizes : 0*042 m. X 0*020 m. 
and 0*030 m. X 0*010 m. : weights : 85*0 grm. 
and 44*0 grm. : fig. 3, A2 and A2‘). (3) A silver 
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ankle-ring (diam. : 0-095 m. of lozenge -shaped 
section ; 0-015-0-013 m. : fig. 3, A3). 

Mound B: (1) A biconical earthen spindle- 
whorl (diam. : 0-030 m. : length : 0-02S m.). 
(2) An oval fluted copper arm -ring (diam. : 
0-069 m. and 0-058 m. : section : 0-012 m. 

X 0-008 m. ; fig. 3, B2). 

Mounds C-D : Xo finds. 

Mound E : An iron assegai head (length, tip 
broken : 0*25 m.) with two pairs of forward- 

curved barbs (fig. 3, E). 

Mound F : Xo finds. 

Mound G: (1) Sixteen heavy fluted copper 
ankle-rings (fig. 3, Gl), all similar in shape but 
different in size (diam. : 0-110-0-142 m. : section : 
0-022-0*029 m. x 0-011-1P020 m.). (2) A cor- 

nelian necklace of 185 beads (150 rather coarsely 
rounded, diam. : 0-005-0-008 m. and 35 prismatic, 
irregularlv hexagonal in section (fig. 3, G2-H4-5) : 
length: 0-017-0-052 m.: breadth: 0-009-0-022 m.; 
thickness : 0-004-0*014 m.) : the perforation pro- 
ceeded from both extremities. (3) A gold neck- 
lace of 12 small cylindrical ringed tubes (length : 
0-023 m. : diam. : 0-005 m. : weight (together) : 
12*6 grm. : fig. 3, G3). (4) Fourteen gold rings 

(diam. : 0-012 m. ; section : 0-001-0*002 m. ; 

weight (together) : 11*3 grm. : fig. 3, G4). 

(5) Unidentifiable small remnants of iron and 
copper (fig. 3, G5), the last at least being probably 
girdle-ornaments. 

Mound H : (1) A silver ankle-ring, broken m 
7 pieces, opening in two halves by a hinge (diam. : 
probably 0*080 m. : the band : 0-020 m, broad ; 
fig. 3, HI) is bordered on each side by a thicker 
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rim (0-03 m. thick ; 0-004 m. broad), and the 
thinner middle ribbon bears hemispherical cabo- 
chons (diam. : 0-004 m.). (2) A silver necklace, 

in very bad state and uncertain length, made of 
hollow balls (diam. : 0-012 m.), soldered together 
on either side of a tubular median stem. (3) A 
massive gold pendant (fig. 3, H3) of a form similar 
to that of ^Mound A, Xo. A2 (size : 0-029 m. 
X 0*016 m. : weight : 37*6 grm.). (4) A cor- 
nelian arm-ring (2 prismatic beads, 14 round 
beads identical with those of Mound G, Xo. G2, 
2 polyhedral beads of similar size). (5) A cor- 
nelian necklace (83 round beads and 6 prismatic 
ones, like those of Mound G, Xo. G2). (6) A large 
terra-cotta bead or pendant, prismatic, of regular 
hexagonal section (0-043 m. x 0-016 m.), of a 
white paste with impressed superficial pastilles, 
blue, yellow, and green (fig. 3, H6). (7) A stone 

ball (diam. : 0*023 in. : fig. 3. H7). (8) Three 

solitary beads (1 cornelian, 2 quartz). (9) Two 
copper arm -rings (fig. 3, H9) made of a simple 
cylindrical recurved rod (diam, : 0-065 m. : 

section : 0-007 in.). (10) A discoid perforated 

pendant (shell). (11) Two slender silver rings 
(diam. : 0-015 m. : fig. 3, Hll). 

Mound I : Xo finds. 

Mound J : (1) About a hundred small copper 
plates (average length : 0-085 m. ; average 

breadth : 0-010 m. : fig. 3. Jl) which, together 
with a conical object (fig. 3. JU, left ; height : 
0-025 m.), were probably attached to an iron 
plate (ihkL. right), as ornaments on a horse's 
caparison. (2) A coarse earthen vessel, ovoid 
(height : 0*22 m. : breadth : 0-18 m. : fig. 3, J2). 

Scattered through the sand of the mounds, 
many sherds of coarse earthenware, identical 
with that of the natives to-day, and flints, 
probably mere fire-stones (fig. 3, K). but some of 
them prehistoric artifacts, were collected. 

II. Historical Traditions. — Documents on that 
region for the period anterior to European occupa- 
tion are scarce, obscure, and uncertain. The 
native tradition keeps the memory of a Sose 
(Mande group), then of a Serer occupation. Only 
since the foundation of the Djolof Empire (early 
thirteenth century) do we discover a few facts 
among the mythical tales. A Pullo (Ful), 
Ahmadou, surnamed by the tradition X’Diadian 
X'Diaye, succeeded in establishing his authority 
and in spreading Islam on a territory as big as 
the jjresent Senegal Colony (c/. H. Gaden : 

' Legendes et cout nines senegalaises. Cahiers de 
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’ Yoro Dyao/ Rei\ Ethnogr. et SocioL, mars-avril, 
1912, pp‘ 119-137). 

The Djolof Empire remained united for two 
centuries, then split into six states which lasted 
till the French occupation. The local tradition 
regards the excavated barrows as belonging to the 
Serers, and as earlier than N Diadian X'Diaye. 
whose capital was, for sixteen years, in a village, 
M'Boy u Gar, which has to-day disappeared, 
2 km. north of the M'Baiiar u Dyol Kas. Excava- 
tions have proved that these tombs are not 
Islamic. The extended skeletons lie X.N.E.- 
8.8.W., the face towards the west. The funeral 
rites seem to comply with the actual 8erer rites, 
still practised in 8outhern 8enegal. The animist 
8erers originally occupied a large territory ex- 
tending north, even to the Tagant (Mauritania), 
and were subsequently expelled thence through a 
number of white -ha mitic and Semitic migrations 
{cf. M. Delafosse : Les Xoird de VAfrique, Paris, 
1922, pp. 40-51). The vSerers held out on the 
banks of the 8enegal River until the fall of the 
Ghana Empire, which imposed on them a political 
domination perhaps more nominal than effective. 
Their ancestral chiefs kept the essentially Serer 
title of Larnan. Foreign influences, however, 
were manifold in that border- region, through 
which the white and the black Africas come into 
contact and penetrate each other, and where 
westward migrations are stopped by the Atlantic. 
Berbers, Fuls (Peul), Jews, Arabs, Mandingoes 
clashed in that racial melting-pot of Atlantic 
8udan, or united with the Serer groups to build 
the ethnically very complex Wolof nation. 

It is to be hoped that the objects already un- 
earthed, together with those of the next excava- 
tions, still to be continued, will throw some light 
on these influences. Till then no chronological 
guesses can safely be made as, since the thirteenth 
century, the hold of Islam remained sometimes 
rather superficial on those populations, who 
always kept— or even returned to — their ancestral 
animist customs, so that pagan tribes are still 
known even in some of the more Islam ized parts 
of Senegal. 

III. Problem's involved by the Fiyids. — The main 
problem, that of the dating of the finds, being, 
for the time, impossible to solve, the more im- 
portant is it to investigate their cultural and 
geographical affinities. Whether ornaments like 
our gold and silver ones are still wf>rn in West 


Africa has still to be discovered. The pectoral at 
least, perhaps other gold jewels, and certain silver 
ones seems to point towards North African in- 
fluences. On the other hand, the heavy copper 
ankle -rings are undoubtedly related to many 
similar African objects. 

Northerly cultural elements are, of course, by 
no means a surprise in that Sahel region, which has 
always been from the remotest times till now a 
highly active and permeable contact -zone between 
the white nomad of the desert and the black 
peasant.^ There is nothing to hinder us from 
believing that northern jewellers, e.g, Morisques 
or Jews, might have reached — say, betw^een the 
eleventh and sixteenth centuries, and more likely 
perhaps through the Tafilelt, Tuat, or Tidikelt 
routes than through more westerly ones — the 
Niger at Gao or Timbuktu, or the Hodh at Walata 
or Tishit, and thence the middle Senegal. A 
Portuguese source states that at the end of the 
fifteenth century there were in Walata ' Jews, 

‘ very rich but much oppressed, and who are 
' either pedlars or goldsmiths or jewellers.' - 

In a very different direction one is surprised to 
discover even in hispanic medieval Christian 
jewels — which are North African Christianized 
ones — elements which may derive, together with 
our Senegalese materials, from a single focus ; e.g. 
a silver ciistode (Spanish, seventeenth-eighteenth 
centuries) (H. Terrasse : ‘ Notes sur Forigine des 
' bijoux du Slid Marocain.' Hesperis, XI, 1930, 
PI. V), presenting many points of comparison with 
our finds : a discoid pectoral with a suspension- 
loop, transversely expanded and ringed, orna- 
mented with filigree -work, and supported by a 
heavy necklace made of hollow balls the two 
hemispheres of which are covered with circles and 
cabochons : and beads, some of them of the 
long, cylindrical, ringed type of Mound G, 
No. G3). 

Any information about objects similar to ours, 
and especially to the pectoral plate, would, of 
course, be to us of great value and interest, and 
very gratefully received if sent to the Institut 
Francais d'Afrique Noire. Dakar. 

^ Sef Bou Haqq : ' Xoirs et Blanc.s aux eonfins du 

de.sert ' {Bull. Cohk Et. HiM. Afr. Occ. Fr., XXI, 

I93S, Xo. 4. 1939, pp. 48^488), and Th. Monod : Le 
Sftharn : harrierp on trnit d'nniotK Dakar, 1941, lo pp. 

- P. de Cenival et Th. Monod : ‘ Description de la 

(.’ote d’Afrique de Ceuta au S(uiegal, par Valentin 
Kernaiide- ( 150h-l.>U7),’ Pnt>l. Com, FA. HiA, Scient. 
Afr. Ore. Fr.. 8erie A, Xo. 0. 1938. p. 85. 
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MARI LWYD : A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION. 

of the Department of Folk C'ulture and Industries. 

In 1935, 88, and 1939, 33, 1 offered 

some tentative suggestions concerning the 
Mari Lwyd custom in Wales. The time has now 
come when it is possible to assess the value of the 
theories put forward concerning the custom and 
its name. 

No one, as far as I am aware, doubts the fact 
that the Mari Livyd is a pre-Christian horse- 
ceremony which may be associated with similar 
customs spread over many j^arts of the world. 
In Wales, it has survived to our own times in 
Glamorganshire ; but that it was formerly foimd 
in varying forms throughout Wales (cf. loc. cit.. 
supra) is a fact which cannot now be disputed, 
and will be commented upon below. 

The question which arises, however, is how it 
acquired its name Mari Lwyd. Several theories 
have been advanced ; these may be briefly re- 
capitulated here ; — 

(a) It has been held (Man, 1939, 87) ' that the 
' origin of the name is to be found in Merry Lude. 

' one of the many obsolete or obsolescent 
'English words which have survived in Wales.* 
It is difficult to accept this theory on purely 
linguistic grounds. For English lude one would 
expect liwt or liwd in the Welsh form (cf. ' inter- 
lude,' anterliwt). certainly not lwyd. except as a 
native approximation of a foreign phrase. 

(b) A suggestion has been made that the name is 
in some way related to the Morris dance, with 
which at one time the hobby-horse was associated. 
But something more than the superficial re.sem- 
blance between Mari and Morris is required to 
substantiate this theory. But note that ‘ a 
‘ company (of morris -dancers) was seen at Usk in 
' Monmouthshire, which was attended by a boy 
' Maid Marian, a hobby-horse and a fool. They 
' professed to have kept uj) the ceremony at that 
' place for the last three hundred years. 

(c) Ts not,' asks a writer in 1888.- ' the Mari 

* Lwyd or the Blessed Mary the last remant of the 
' once highly popular Festival of the Ass { This 

* festival was held on the llth January, and com- 

* memorated the flight of the Holy Family to 

^ Alfred Burton : Rn-sh-Benrinij (IHIU). j). 11:1. 

- Arch. Camb.. 1S8H, pj). 3811 ff. 

[ .1: 


By lorwerth (\ Prate. M.A.. I). Sc., F.S.A.. Keeper 
Xational Mio^enm of Wales, (^ardiff. 

Fgypt.* 1 cannot accept this ex]>lanation of the 
custom. 

(d) It has been suggested (by my wife, to whom 
I am grateful for drawing my attention to the 
possibility) that Mari may be nothing more than 
a borrowal of the English mare, which was (as in 
nightmare) a female monster supposed to settle 
upon people to pound them to suffocation. 
Professor W. J. Gruffydd informs me that down to 
about 1400, mare in English would be regularly 
pronounced mari. The form could have been 
borrowed unchanged into Welsh, the adjective 
lwyd. in such a case, having its ordinary meaning 
of ■ grey.' 

There is much to be said for this suggestion. 
The consistent feature of the Mari Lwyd. as of 
associated customs farther afield, was that it was 
meant to frighten and to horrify (cf. ’ night 
mare), ami at least one case of death from fright 
is known from Wales (see below). It may be 
noted further that the horse is referred to in the 
traditional verses as Y Fari and even Y Feri. i.e. 
always in the feminine and without the adjective. 
Man Lwyd. therefore, may be nothing more than 
the ' Grey Mare.' Another borrowal of the same 
nature and period is ' ho hi -hors ' (see T. H. Parrv- 
Williams : English Element in Welsh (1923), 
p. 177). 

The most popular explanation, however (and 
one which I have myself tended to accept in the 
pa.st ), is that Mari Lwyd ^ ' Holv Mary.' Professor 
Gruffydd draws my attention to a serious difficulty 
here. Lwyd in the sense of ‘ holy was certainly 
used in such expre.ssions as iJiiw lwyd ( ’ holy God ' } 
by the medieval poets. But it was a convention 
of the bardic profession, and I know of no example 
of its use outside that convention. It would be 
remarkable to find it in common-folk speech, 
though, of course, the possibility cannot be 
entirely dismis.sed. U Mari is indeed ' Mary ' it 
is more probable that Mari Lwyd is simply ' the 
grey Mary.' But why ‘ grey ' ( 

However, it can be proved, I think, that 
whether the name means ' mare * or ' Mary,' 
the custom came to be associated with Mary- 
ritual. 

1 
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FI<;. 1.— MAJRI LWYI) FIGURE. MAf>PJ IX 1932 AXP U.SED 
IX THAT YEAR : FROM PEXTYROH, (;LAMoR( iAXSHIRK : 
IX THE XATIOXAL MUSEUM OF WALES, 

By permi-^bion of the Nntioyial Museu^n of WaJf’-^. 


The chief characteristics of the custom are as 
follows : — 

(1) The period of the year. 

(a) In Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire'^ 
the ceremony * began on Christmas night and was 
' continued for a fortnight, three weeks or a 
‘month/ Other writers describe it as a 'new 
^ year's custom and a Twelfth Night custom. ^ 

(h) In Brecknockshire the custom appears to 
have been associated with the New Year. It is 
recorded from Defynnog in that county.® 

(c) In Carmarthenshire the custom was associ- 
ated with Christmas and the New Year.*^ 

(d) In Pembrokeshire the custom was associ- 
iated with the New Year. 

(e) In North Wales the custom was associated 
with New Year's Day^ and ' about Christmas. 

(2) The Nature of the Custom. 

(a) As far as can be ascertained, the chief 
features of the custom appear to have been 
similar in Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
Brecknockshire and Carmarthenshire. There was 
a horse's head, sheeted and adorned with ribbons 
(fig. 1). In the \"ale of Neath, * the customary 
* method of preparation was to bury the head of 
‘ a horse in fresh lime, and, when (the skull) was 
‘ thoroughly cleaned, to dress it with ribbons on a 
‘ o-foot pole, with a cloak or variegated shawl to 
‘ cover the carrier thereof.’ In Llangynwyd, 
Pentyrch and other areas of Glamorganshire a 
skull was so used, but draped in white. At 
Tredegar (Monmouth shire ’ the head of the 
' “ Mari " was made out of a block of wood.’ 

In its full glory, the party consisted of the Mari 
Lwyd bearer, the ‘ Leader,' a Sergeant, Merryman, 
Punch and Judy. Some of the traditional 
rh\unes which I have collected refer to all these 


^ W. Koberts : Crefydd yn yr Oesoedd Tywyll (l8o2) 
pp. 1-18 : E. Powell : Hi^story of Tredegar {1902} . p. 118 ; 
D. R. Phillips; The History of the Vale of Neath (1923), 
j)p. 583-6. 

^ T. C. Evan.s ; History of Llangymv yd Parish (1887). 
p. 139. 

^ Arch. Canth., 1888. 

D. C. Lewis : Hanes Plwyf Defy nog (1911 ). pp. 304-3. 
" G. M. Roberts: Hanes Pliryf Llandybie (1939). 
])p. 272-80 ; D. G. Williams : ' Cas^liaci o Len-Gwerin 
’ sir Gaerfyrddin/ in Transactions of the National Eistedd- 
fod of Wales, Llanelly. 1893, pp. 294-6. 

^ J. Evans : Letters written daring a Tour through North 
Wales in the year 1798 (Third Edit., 1804). p. 403. 

® Edward Jones : Musical and Poetical Relicks. . . . 
(1794), p. 108 n. 

D, R. Phillips : op. cit. 

E. Powell : op. cit. 
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characters and (from the Pontypridd, Glamorgan- 
shire district) an ‘ ostler ‘ as well. 

In parts of Carmarthenshire, the custom was 
known as Y Warsel (‘ The Wassail '). not as Mari 
Lwyd. 

(b) In Pembrokeshire, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the custom was known in the 
first half of the nineteenth century as ' Y March 
(■ The Horse ') or indeed Y Gynfas-Jarch p The 
‘ Canvas Horse '). Here the canvas sheet ' used 

* for carrying odds and ends of corn-chafF, etc., or 
‘ the bretJiyn rhaivii (horse -hair sheet) used over the 
’ kiln for drying corn . . . was sewn at one of the 
’ corners for about a yard to form a snout and 
‘ liead of an Ichthyosaurus or any other animal 
' of such beauty ! The eyes were represented by 

* large buttons and two brown harvest gloves 
' tacked on for ears, the head tightly stuffed with 
’ straw'. The man stood underneath the canvas 
*' and a long pitchfork struck into the straw' 

’ enabled him to turn the head about in every 
’ direction. It was then carried about and the 

* first intimation often received was the sight of 
' this prowling monster peeping around into the 
’ room, or sometimes shewing his head by push- 
' ing it through an upstairs w'indow'. One case 

* was recorded by my mother, of sudden death 
' through fright of this. It almost ahvays created 
' a collapse of some, and the scamper of others . *12 

(c) From north Wales there are tw'O de scrip - 
tionsT^'^ know'n to me. J. Evans, w'riting at the 
end of the eighteenth century, states : ’ Another 
‘ . . . custom I never could learn the rationale of 
‘ is that of a man on new' year's day dressing 
' himself in blankets and other trappings with a 

* factitious head like a horse, and a party attend - 
‘ ing him, knocking for admittance ; this obtained 

* he runs about the room with an uncommon 
’ frightful noise which the company quit in real or 
‘ pretended fright ; they soon recover, and by 

* reciting a verse of some ancient cow'ydd or in 
' default paying a small gratuity, they gain 
' admission.' Edward Jones, writing during the 
same period, records that it is customary in 
‘ North Wales, about Christmas, for the young 

* farmers, both men and maids, to go about to 
‘ their neighbours' houses disguised in each other's 

■ clothes and sometimes in masks. They are 

■ called Gurachcd (hags). . . . They act various 


Letter from the late H. \V. Kv'ans. Solva. 
See note.«i H an<l 9, snprft. 


' antic diversions and dance and sing ; for w'hich 
‘ they get good cheer ; or ale, apples and nuts.' 

(d) In all instances where the play is fully 
recorded in detail, some noteworthy facts emerge, 
(i) The doors and w indow's are closed against the 
visiting party and to obtain admittance, a rhymed 
dialogue ensues similar, for instance, to the 
’ poetical contests ' of Portugal.^-^ in which verse 
follow's verse until one of the competitors is dis- 
comfited. The discomfiture of the resident party 
is however always arranged, for the visiting 
players are always admitted, (ii) The visiting 
jjarty often carried a wassailing bowl (see illustra- 
tion, Max, 1935, PI. F), the tradition having 
become so degraded in some districts that (in a 
Glamorganshire wassailing party) the * bowl ' was 
‘ a common bucket or ... a tin can.'^^ The 
party in south Wales also carried a money-box. 
often of Ew'ennv ware, an example of which will 
be published in Max, 1943. PI. D. “ When (its) 

* appeal had been responded to, the Wassailers 
‘ would take their departure.' David Jones, the 
wTiter in Archreologia Cambrensis, however, 
attempts to differentiate between wassailing and 
the Mari Lwyd in Glamorganshire, and states 
that while the 3Iari party had a money-box they 
did not have a w'assail-bow'l. The evidence 
how'ever {see for instance T. C. Evans, loc. cit.) 
proves this not to have been the general rule, and 
all the traditional verses I have seen ahvays 
include requests for drink. It is at least evident 
that the wassail bow l was a feature of the ‘ feast 
in several houses. Jones, although maintain- 
ing that wassailing and the Mari Lwyd custom 
were ' each of distinct origin.' states that both 
were know'n ‘ by the one name of Singing 
Gwassaila 

Professor T. H. Parry -Williams^’^ in editing an 
early eighteenth-century Welsh text has dis- 
cussed the Welsh wassailing-songs generally 
known as carolau gwirod or canu gwirod. These 
songs (as is true of all w assailing songs) w ere associ- 
ated with certain special periods of the year. 
They w ere, as Cecil Sharp has stated J" ' pagan 
' survivals, w'hich. although they have since 

K. Galio}) ; Portutjal : n book of folk-frai/s (1936), 
p. 231- 

Arch, loc. cit. 

T. H. Parry- Williams (t‘d.) : JJawy-'^grif Richard 
Morris o Gerddi (1931), pp. vii-fxxi. I ar knowledge my 
indebtedness to Dr. Parry- Williams’ detailed treatment 
of the evidenee available. 

(’ J. Sharj) : English Folk Song.s (1907). ]). lOl. 
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■ been inodilied by contact with Christian ciis- 

* toms, must be sharply distinguished from the 
' carols connected with the festival of the church, 

* which latter were the direct outcome of Christian 

■ belief.' 

I have already referred to the presence of 
wassailing in Glamorganshire and hinted that the 
Mari Livijd custom was indistinguishable from it 
except that it should be noted that in certain 
districts wassailing was carried on in Glamorgan- 
shire without the Mari Lwyd figure. What is 
the evidence further afield i 

(a) In Carmarthenshire the Mari Lwyd was 
known as Y Warsel (The Wassail). 

(b) In Anglesey there was a ’ custom [canu yn 
y dries, singing at the doorj somewhat similar to 
the Mari Lwyd. ... At certain times of the year 
young men went from house to house, singing 
carols and asking for admission. When ad- 
mitted they were given beer and cakes. . , 

(c) In Cardiganshire similar customs appear to 
have been pre valent. 

{d) In Merionethshire, Edward Jones relates^^ 
that ■ caiiif dan hared [lif. singing under a wall] is 
' common in Merionethshire on Christmas Eve. 
'If the people under the pared have the superi- 
' ority in singing and wit, the\' claim admittance 
' into the house, and a right to participate in the 
' fare of it.* 

In short, the late Principal J. H. Davies appears 
to be correct in his assumption'-^ that ' Mari Lwyd 
■ was merely a south Wales variant of a custom 
' common throughout the country.' 

Now the Welsh wassail-songs {Canu Cwirod) 
have certain general features of interest. 

(a) They were associated with Gwyl Fair (The 
Festival of Mary) or with Gwyl y XadoUg (Christ- 
mas). With reference to the Christmas practice, 
Parry- Williams quotes a wassail-song which 
begins : 

Ai*fer y nydolig yw 

rhodio r iiot; lie bytho gwiw 

i edrycli ])Ie bo diod dda . . . 

[The Christmas custom is to roam at night where 
it is meet to look for a place where there is good 
drink . . .] 

The Festival of Mary with which wassailing was 
associated was principally Gwyl Fair y Canhwyllau 

J. H. Davies (ed.) : The Letter.'^ of Lewi.s, Eichard^ 
William and John iMorris of AyKjk^eif, 1728-17br) (1907), 

II, p. 427. 

T. H. Parry-Williaiii!!. : op. cit., p. Ivii. 

Journal of the TTe/*/? FfAk Song Society. I, i, p. 31. 
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(the Festival of S. Mary of the Candles, the 
Purification of S. Mary, the 3rd February ). 21 It 
was also associated, as shown above, with Christ- 
mas. This association with the Festival of the 
Purification is borne out by a wassailing-song 
entitled Can Gwirod neu Wyl Fair (Drinking 
Song or the Festival of Mary) probably written by 
Gruffydd Phylip, an early seventeenth-century 
poet. The song (which has been published by 
Mr. W. LI. Davies, the Librarian of the National 
Library of Wales, in an extensive study of the 
work of this and other poets^^) includes the 
following stanzas : — 

Roedd yn ddefod mynd a gwirod 
Gwyl fair forwyn ddechre gwanwyn 

Pob dyn dedwydd, trwy lawenydd 
A garo gofFa Mair merch Anna. . . . 

Fe aned i hon fab Duw Cyfion 
Ddydd Xattolig Gwyl Barchedig. 

Gwyl fair heL'd sydd wyl hyfryd 
Mair yn gymwys aeth i'r Eglwys 

A gwyryfon o'r cwmpason 
Ai canhwylle 1 gyd yn ole. 

Puredigaeth Mair yn odieth, 

Pawb ai wired iw C'hyfarfod. 

Os rhydd Duw tad ini genad 
Xi yfwn wirod hyd y gwaelod 

Xi yfwn lechyd haelion hefyd 
Heb fod mor son am gybyddion. . . . 

[' It was a custom to bear drink at the Festival of 
the Virgin Mary at the beginning of Spring. 

‘ Every happy man loves to remember with joy 
‘ Mary the daughter of Anna. . . . To her was 
' born the son of the Just God on Christmas Day, 

' revered festival. The Festival of Mary too is a 
' delightful festival. Mary went meetly to the 
' church, with virgins from the locality, their 


There are, however, several other Festivals of Mary, 
wliieh were formerly well-established in Wales, e.g. 
2.3th March. OtLijl Fair y Cyhydedd (S. Mary of the 
Equinox, Lady Day) ; 2nd July, Gwyl Ymwelind Mair 
(The Visitation of ^lary) : 1.3th August. Guyl Fair Faivr 
(The ‘ great ’ Mary, the Assumption) ; 8th kSeptember, 
Guyl Genedigaeth Mair Fendigaid (The Birth of the 
Blessed Mary) ; 8th December, Ouyl Ymddivyn Mair 
Forwyn (Conception of the Virgin Mary). Reference 
should also be made to the Tran.situ.s Marine — the passing 
of Mary — the date of which ’ is given ... as the 6th 
‘January’ (G. Hartwell Jones- ('eltic Britain and the 
Pilgrim Movement [1912], p. 332. See also J. Hastings : 
A Dictionary of the Bible [1994], Extra Volume, pp. 
43^5). 

W . LI. Davies : ' Phylipiaid Ardudwy — a Survey 
‘ and a Summary,' m Y ('ymmrodor. XLII (i931), p. 203. 

J 
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‘ candles all alight, the purificatiou of Mary, all 

* with their drink meeting her. If God the Father 

* gives us permission, we shall drink to the dregs. 

’ We shall drink the Health of the generous 
’ without any mention of the misers. . . . '] 

This poem makes clear (a) tliat the ' bearing of 

* drink ' was associated with ’ the beginning of 
’ spring,* {h) that it was concerned with remem - 
‘ bering Mary,* (c) that Christmas was a ' revered 

* festival * linked with it and {d) that the only 
festival of Mary referred to specitically is the 
Festival of the Candles and of the Purihcation 
which is described in some detail. It may even 
be suggested that the very act of wassailing (* be 

■ whole, be healthy ') may be associated with the 
act of purification. It is therefore clear that 
the ' drinking to Mary ' was customary during 
the period extending from the 2oth December 
to the 3rd February. This should be considered 
in the light of the evidence for the M(tri Livyd in 
Glamorganshire that the ceremony ’ began on 

■ Christmas night ancl was continued for ... a 

* month ’ {mpra). 

(6) A large number of the songs i)egin with 
some such statement as 

Levina wiiod Mair yn dvfod 
er inwyii Mair wen byddwuh laweii 

[’ Here comes Mary's drink, for the sake of holy 
' Mary, be joyful '). In the same Avay the Mari 
Livyd verses still extant have an introductory 
statement : Wei dyma ni'n dicad (Here we come) 
and a reference to the ' joyful ' state in Mari livyd 
lawen (joyful Mari Livyd). One wassailing song 
(carol givirod) quoted by W. LI. Davies (op. cit.. 
p. 232) actually begins with this same phrase. It 
is possible that in nonconformist Wales when the 
references in medieval Catholic songs to Mary the 
mother of Jesus came to be looked upon with 
disfavour, the folk -rhymes were bereft of many of 
them, but some of the chief non -controversial 
characteristics remained. 

(r) Mair is the normal Welsh e([ui valent of 
Mary in the sense of IMary the mother of Jesus. 
But the form Mari (the normal colloquial form 
still used for Mary as a personal name) is also 
found from the earliest times in certain instances 
to denote the Holy Mother, thus an instance in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen and others in the 
poetry of the bards of the early Welsh })rinces. 
It is found too (as well as Mair. which is the 
commoner form) in the wassail-songs, e.g. 


Y ^lan liwii ood<l Cbibni'l. 

voi kyfarchodd .... 
kydawn wy ti o ras. Man. 

[the fair angel, this was Gabriel, greeted her : thou 
art full of grace. Mary. | 

The Reverend Gomer M. Roberts informs me 
that he remembers his father (in Carmarthen- 
shire) singing Christmas carols which included 
such phrases as 

Man a Josrft, y aatli a'r < i. 

[Mary and Jo^,e])h. tho <*at an<l tin* dog] 

ami that his mother used to sing a hymn which 
incliKled the following stanza : 

V rlmii oodd <dddo Man 
Boeil liy liny 'll rhan i ini, 

A(' yna at^d y ddaoar 
A'r saw] a'l raro hi, 

[The part which was Mary's, let it be my part, and 
then the earth may take whosoever loves it.| 
There is, therefore, no reason why we should not 
expect ■ Mari ' (in place of ' Mair ') as an expres- 
sion for ■ Mary ' amongst the common people, 
especially in post -Reformat ion times, when the 
cult of the ■ Mother of <T<)d ' had fallen into dis- 
repute. On the other hand, if in medieval times 
Mari La' yd vas ’ the grey mare.' it may have 
developed later in pojiular belief (when its origin 
hafi been forgotten) into 'the grey Mary.' 

{d) I have referred above to the closed doors 
and windows at which the Mari Lwyd party has 
to beg for admittance. This fact should lie 
compared with the following passages from the 
wassail-songs : 

Aizorwch fhwi y fTi‘ne>tri 
fal dyma Fair ai goUmni. 

Agorwfh ohwi y drw?^ ( aiiail 
tal dyma Fair a'l goleuad 
Airorwf'li < h \' 1 y ff(aa*str 

dyrna Fair a'l ma>> o*i b]a»‘n. 

[' Open the windows, for here is Mary with her 

■ light. Open the closed doors, for here is Mary 

■ with }H‘r light. Ojien the ( window, here 

' is Mary and her son before it.') 

Ayforwfh ir . . . 

ag illwTitf ti ir tu . . . 

agorwc'h i y fyne'^tn dyma fair wen ai goleyni 

[' open the door . . . and let me into the hou.se 
. . . open the windows, here is holy Mary and 

■ her light,' | 

Duw i gadw’ eidi lioll \>tur 
Agorw( h ( Iiwi’r d<l6r gauedig 
Mae ariiom iiys eael gw res pi( h tan 
Mew'ii neiiaiid Ian galeliedig. 
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[* God keep all your store, open the closed door. 

* We crave to have the heat of your fire in a fair 

* whitened hall.'] 

(e) As Parry- Williams has suggested, these 
wassail-songs represent both the development and 
the deterioration of a long-established custom. 
In the first place, we have a wassailing-custom of 
pre-Christian origin to initiate the spring. This 
was later associated with one or more festivals of 
the Christian church and particularly with the 
late Tvunter and early spring festivals of Mary and 
of her Son. These two steps in the development 
are summed up in the opening stanza of the song 
quoted above : 

Koedd yn ddefod iiiynd a gwirod 
Gwyl fair forwyii ddechre gwanwyn, 

[‘ It was a custom to bear drink at the Feast of the 
Virgin Mary at the beginning of spring.'] 

The pre-Christian players emphasized ' the be- 
‘ ginning of Spring ‘ ; the Christian singers laid 
importance on the ‘Feast of the Virgin Mary.' 
In time ’ Mary's drink ' lost its former significance 
and connoted only feasting, drinking and play- 
acting. The songs lost their medieval religious 
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references and became catalogues of the food, 
drink and money which the players sought. 

I am convinced that in this widespread Welsh 
custom of ‘ singing to Mary,' from Christmas-tide 
to the Festival of the Purification, is to be found 
the true explanation of the present Mari Livyd 
and that in parts of Wales, both in the north and 
south, an early horse -custom, possibly known as 
' the mare ’ and later ‘ the grey mare,' horrific in 
origin and intention and associated with was- 
sailing, was absorbed into this ‘ Mary-singing ' 
practice and its name maintained, possibly 
through a popular misconception, so that in post- 
medieval times the horse -play has been known 
by the incongruous title of Grey Mary. At the 
same time, I am not prepared entirely to discount 
the possibility — as far as the Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire variants are concerned — of the 
added influence of certain medieval Miracle Plays. 
This may explain the presence in the ceremony in 
certain localities of such characters as the Sergeant 

and MeiTyman.“3 

I am grateful to Professor W. J. Gruifydd for 
several corrections an<l for valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of this paper. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


The Future of Social Anthropology. Summary of a 
Communication by the Right Honourable Lord 
Raglan to the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
27 October, 1942. 

It seems to be generally held that the functions of 
the .social anthropologist are first to collect facts 
about savages and secondly to teach the administra- 
tor his business. 

As regards the first function, one need not quarrel 
with that, if it were realized that collecting facts is 
not science, but that science consists in the formula- 
tion of laws, and applied science consists in the 
application of such laws. There are no laws in 
social anthropology, from which it follows that 
.''Ocial anthropology is not a science, and cannot be 
applied. It is therefore impossible for the social 
anthropologist to teach the administrator his 
business. 

Xor does it require an anthropologist to collect 
facts about savages. The man best placed and best 
qualified to do this is the administrator, if he is 
properly encouraged. He has, or should have, the 
advantages of long residence among the people, of 
familiarity with their language, and of working witli 
them ; he has no preconceived theories, and he can 
jot down from day to day whatever he sees and 
liears. The anthropologist, on the other hand. 


comes out for a very limited time, and he is apt to 
jump to conclusions based less upon the facts than 
upon ideas acquired in the study or lecture room. 
Further than that, it is nowadays difficult to find 
tribes which are not under some degree of European 
control. Wlien an administrator takes over a new 
district, he finds that everything is, according to our 
ideas, at sixes and sevens. The people manage to 
exist, it is true, but they do so in spite of raids, 
murders, robberies, feuds and disputes of all kinds. 
This is due not to original sin, but to the lack of 
ordered government. In such circumstances life is 
extremely uncertain, and this uncertainty colours 
the savage's whole outlook. The anthropologist 
comes on the scene, as a rule, when some degree of 
ordered government has been established, and when 
in consequence the outlook of the savage has 
changed. The less pleasant features of the present 
loom large, while those of the past tend to fade out, 
so that the picture which he paints for the anthropo- 
logist tends to be that of a harmonious society 
rudely disrupted by aliens. The anthropologist, 
especially if he follows Profe.ssor Malinowski’s advice 
(Introduction to Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobii, p. xvii) 
and refuses to let him.se If be * trammelled ' and 
’ confused ' by information derived from officials, is 
apt to accept this picture, and to become a laudator 
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temporis act I and an advocate for unadulterated 
savagery. 

It is in this capacity that he is welcomed by the 
theorists of the Colonial Olfice, whose bias is in the 
same direction. They are always talking of 
‘ allowing the native to work out his own salvation/ 
‘ letting the Africans dev^elop their culture on African 
lines ' and so forth. The result, in the words of a 
recent lecture by Prufes.sor Macmillan, who is not an 
anthropologist, is that ' when it comes to improving 
African standards, the ruling preoccu])ation. alike 
of officials and non -officials, with the preserv'ation of 
older African tribal life and forriLs hinders rational 
progress/ 

This attitude is to a great extent the protluct of 
current anthropological theory. I’liis theory is, or 
seems to be, that mankind is divided into two 
entirely sejiarate species, European man and savmge 
or primitive man. Of the former we know from 
liistory that his culture has always been in a state of 
flux as a result of external contacts ; that in the most 
(‘ivilized and progressive areas the jiroportion of 
indigenous traits is very small ; and that in most 
areas it woultl be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
anv indigenous traits whatever. 

With savages, we are led to believe, things are 
entirely different. Every item in the culture of even 
the smallest tribe has been inventetl by that tribe to 
meet its own special needs. If left alone it would 
continue to advance slowly but surely along its own 
lines. A trait introduced from the outside not 
merely fails to improve a savage culture, but com- 
pletely disrupts it. 

The theory is helped out by the word ’ primitive,' 
which is used in four different senses — ‘ earl\',' 

' savage,’ ‘ simple ’ and ‘ crude,’ words which express 
four quite different ideas. By juggling with this 
deplorable word, it becomes possible to represent 
the savage not merely as the antithesis of the 
European, but as a member of a homogeneous race, 
the race of savage or primitive men. This is reall\' 
worse than Frazer. Frazer lumped all savages 
together, but he allied them at times to the more 
backward Europeans. Modern anthropology does 
not allow this. All savages must be lumped 
together, but they must be kept quite separate from 
even the most backward Europeans. Frazer repre- 
sented savages as people whose minds are completely 
obsessed by the most fooli.sh beliefs, and whose days 
are spent mostly in the performance of the most 
cruel and degrading rites. Modern anthroi^iologists 
profess admiration for Frazer, but they do not agree 
with him. They hold that superstition may be 
objectionable in Europe, but that among those non- 
European peoples with Avhom anthropologists are, 
according to Professor Radcliffe-Brovm, solely con- 
cerned (Presidential Address to Section H. Proc. 
Brit. Assoc. y 1931, p. 20), the most foohdi beliefs 
and cruellest rites must be preserv^ed, becau.se ’ each 
element (.sc. in a culture) has a definite function m 
relation to the whole.’ (ib. p. 19) 

Those of us who have lived among aiul worked 
with savages know that, although handicapped by a 
heritage of superstition, they are much more reason- 


able an<l sen^lhle ]ieoj)le than Frazer suppo.sed. Wt‘ 
know also that modern anthrojiologists have no 
justification for drawing a hard and fa.st line between 
Europeans ancl savages, and that when they speak of 
' })rimitive society,’ ‘ ]n*imitive culture ’ and ' primi- 
tive religion,’ they are S])eaking of things which may 
have existed in tlie remote past, but which have no 
existeiu'e to-day. 

I’he difference between Europeans and savages is 
that the former can read and write, and the latter 
cann<)t. ’fi^e difference is a very important one. 
since illitenite communities can have no history an<l 
no science, and are nut susceptible to those cultural 
impacts which have given ri.se to all the historical 
ciVlllzatlon'^. But this is merely a matter of educa- 
tion. and there is nothing but the lack of it to prevent 
such a people as the Baganda from progressing, in a 
couple of generations, to a condition far superior to 
that of the more backward European i^eoples. 

Idle culture of savages, far from being homo- 
geneous, exhibit.^ greater differences, between one 
tribe and another, than those which exist between 
savagery and civilization. Literature apart, savages 
have almost every institution which is found in 
Eiiro])e and many whicli are not. They lack the 
ballot, but, a])art from that, have every conceivabk^ 
form uf government -dictatorships and limited 
monarchies, rule of divine kings, priests or magicians, 
aristocracies and gerontocracies, chiefs male an<l 
female, councils of elders or warriors, patriarchy and 
matriarchy, and. in many cases, lack of any system 
of rule. 

Marriage custum>. again, take every conceivable 
form. We find -strict monogamy, monogamy with 
rights of acce^-^. ]M>lvgyny, ])olvandry, endogamy 
and exogamy, })atn locality anti matrilocality. anti 
an infinite variety of regulations a>^ to wlio may or 
should marry whom. It is absurd to su})po?-e thaf 
all thc'-e custom?^ have tieveloped naturally m 
re.sj)i)nse to tribal needs. They must be due to 
historical causes, and it i^> only on tlie-e lines that 
they can po^'-ibly be ex])lained. 

But liere again we are up against tho modta-n 
anthro[)ologi-;t. Profes'-or Kadcliffe-Brow n has laid 
it down that ' the newer social anthropology avoids 
all di-cussion of hypothe.ses as to historical origins ’ 
{op. dt. p. lb). This, means that we must abandon 
all hope of understanding savagt^ cultures, for it is 
mi]>oss;i]de to get to uinlerstand any so(aal jiheno- 
menon except b\' tracing its origins, ft is ditlicult 
to reconstruct the jiast r>f modern savagery, since it 
has IK) hi'-torv, but it is by no means impossible. 
Far more material is available than, let us say, for 
prehistoric Britain, yet wbth the aid of historical 
hypotheses our archapologi.sts have succee<led in 
giving us an incomplete but nevertheless highly 
illuminating description of the develo])ment of 
culture in these islands for many centuries before 
the beginnings of history. The iiiidure of Bantu 
culture given by anthro]iologists differs from that 
given by arch apologists as an aerial jihotograph of a 
(‘oimtryside differs from the geological survey. 

Another dogma of the modern anthrojiologists is 
that a savage culture is an indivisible whole. Thus 
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Professor Malinowski calls it ' an apparatus for the 
satisfaction of the elementary needs of the human 
organism’ (Human Affairs, p. 215), and Professor 
Radchffe-Bro'v\m says that ‘ this view of the unitary 
nature of culture is one of the most important 
features of the new anthropology ’ (op. cit, p. 19). 
The latter hopes to reach conclusions as to the 
' nature ' of exogamy by ' comparing the social 
organization, as a whole, of all the Australian tribes ’ 
(op. cit. p. 25). vSuch a hope is illusory, since it is 
impossible to compare complex organisms of any kind 
as wholes. No sane person ever tried to compare two 
cows as wholes. What the student does is to take 
some one feature, such as milk-yield or susceptibility 
to a particular disease, isolate it as far as possible, 
and then stialy it in a variety of specimens. It is 
thus, and thus only, that useful results can be 
obtained. However closely we may study the 
works of the modern anthropologists, we shall come 
to no conclusion, except that the Bongabonga live as 
they liv'e, and the Waggawagga live somewhat 
differently. The so-called modern anthropology is 
thus a still-born science, and as the cultures which 
alone it permits itself to study disappear, so will the 
possibility of its ever becoming anything else. 

It must be realized that savage cultures are bound 
to disappear, and that something must take their 
})iace. Our civilization, with all its faults, is the best 
thing that we know, and we are in duty boimd to 
impart it, as far as we can, to our subject peoples. 
If we do not set to work deliberately to instil its best 
features, there will be a gradual infiltration of its 
worst. It seems to me that the proper task of 
anthropology is to promote the civilization of the 
savage. It is nonsense to talk about allowing 
Africans to develop African culture, for there is no 
such thing as African culture. There is a vast 
number of African cultures, but these have nothing 
in common except that they are based upon tribal- 
ism, and tribalism is a backward condition which 
ought to disappear, and is disappearing, together 
with all the institutions which are based upon it. 
But the ]irocess of Euro])eanization must take some 
time, and our first task should be to decide which 
savage institutions should be abolished at once, and 
which should be allowed to continue during the 
period of transition. Some institutions, such as 
human sacrifice, have already been abolished, but 
there are many as to which there is no consistent 
policy, because they have never been scientifically 
studied. 

As an example, let us take jiolygyny. Is it 
desirable to permit it ? On this, as upon all such 
questions, the opinion of the modern anthropologist 
is valueless, because it has to be based upon a 
circular argiunent ; polygamy exists because there is 
a need for it, and the fact of its existence demon- 
strates the need. A scientific anthropologist would 
approach the question differently. He, or prefer- 
ably she, would start by ignoring all considerations 
other than the happiness of the women concerned. 
The men could be ignored, because most of them 
must in any case be monogynous. If, after studying 
a large number of tribes, she found that as a general 


rule polygynous women are happier than mono- 
gamous women, the problem would be solved. If 
not, she would have to compare the disadvantages 
of polygyny and of compulsory celibacy, and strike 
a balance. She might then conclude, let us say, that 
polygyny should be permitted except where there 
are careers open to unmarried women. Such a 
conclusion, based not upon a prejudice in favour of 
savage institutions, but upon a scientific study of 
the facts, might command the respect of the Colonial 
Office. 

As another example, let us take Indirect Rule. 
In a speech in the House of Lords, I once ventured 
to compare the system of Indirect Rule in Nigeria 
with that of Native State rule in India. The spokes- 
man for the Colonial Office scornfully denied that 
there was any analogy between the two. This was 
because it is a dogma of the Colonial Office that 
Indirect Rule was never thought of, till it sprang 
from the brain of Lord Lugard, like Athena from the 
head of Zeus, to become a panacea for all the ills of 
colonial administration. In fact, however, it is one 
of the oldest forms of government known to history. 
It is also probably the least stable, since the larger 
sub -states always tend towards independence, and 
the smaller to be absorbed in the 2 :)rincipal state. It 
found a place in many ancient empires, including the 
Roman ; the kingdom of Herod is a well-known 
example. Its principle is always the same, namely 
that the ruler of the principal state delegates a jmrt 
of his sovereign powers. It is thus the opposite of 
federation, in which inde 2 >endent states combine to 
confer certain overriding powers upon a central 
authority. It is notorious that the system of 
Indirect Rule has been applied by our Colonial Office 
both wisely and unwisely, and most valuable work 
might be done by an anthropologist who could make 
a thorough study of the subject, both historically and 
in its present-day manifestations, and lay dovim the 
conditions under which it can be expected to succeed. 

There are many more problems which anthropo- 
logists might help to solve— problems affecting not 
merely savages but the whole human race ; jirob- 
lems of religion, of education of government, of sex 
relations and of social co-operation. Before they can 
tackle these, however, they will, in the first place, 
liave to abandon the fallacy that savages and their 
cultures are quite different from Europeans and their 
cultures. In the second place they will have to 
realize that in such sciences as physics, geology, and 
biology, hypotheses about the ^last and speculation 
about the future jilay a large part, and that anthro- 
jiology cannot become a science unless it follows 
their example. Finally, they must also realize 
that the ultimate aim of all science is the betterment 
of the human race, and that one of the ways in 
which this can most readily be brought about is by 
the abolition of tribalism, which, with its derivative 
nationalism, is the greatest obstacle to progress. 


As no formal recoi'd wa.'> made of the discussion 
following Lord Raglan's paper, the above summary 
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has been sent to s])eakers. with a recjue^t for their 
comments ; and also to some who were unable to 
be ])resent. The following comments have been 
received : — 

Mr. H J. Braunhoitz, President of the Royal Anthro- 
pological institute. 

Xo one should obji^ct t() fair and ivasoned 
critici.'^m, but this addre-s, in spit(‘ of >ome 
useful suggestions, appears to me to contain unneces- 
sary j)ro vocation and misleading generalizations. To 
hold up ' the modern anthropologist ' (whatever that 
may mean) to ridicule is to bring anthro])ological 
science into conteni])t. and is a <iisservice to all wlio 
are concerned v ith it or can benefit from its works. 

Much of Lord Raglan's attack is directed specific- 
ally at the ‘ Functional School ’ and Professor 
Rad cliife- Brown, and they may be left to defend 
themselves against what certainly seems to me an 
unfair presentation of their current views. It may, 
however, be pertinent to recall the consirlered 
opinion of a Past President of this Institute, who 
had both practical experience and a judgment un- 
clouded by adherence to any particular academic 
school. In his presidential address entitled ' anthro- 
pology and the Practical Man ’ (1934) the Rev. 
Edwin Smith said : ‘ I regard the rise of the 

' Functional School as the most promising develop - 
‘ ment in recent years . . . Functional Ant hr o- 
‘ pologists do not despise or i^iorc history ; they 
' only ask that it be history and not a mere guessing 

* of the past ... It requires no argument to show 

* that such a method of study siqiplies precisely 
‘ what the practical man needs.’ Evidently opinions 
differ as to the ]iractical value of Functional Anthro- 
pology. It would be fairer to judge it by its fruits, 
than by some of its more extremist jironouncements : 
anti Malinowski’s disciples have already a large body 
of published work to their credit, the jiractical value 
of which can hardly be in dispute. 

But why eipiate ‘ the modern anthro])ologist 
with the Functional School ? There are other 
motleni schotils, as well as individualists, in anthro- 
pology both in ( rreat Britain and other European 
countries, not to mention America. Insofar as Lord 
Raglan includes all of these in his sweeping de- 
nunciation, for ignoring the value of historical and 
evolutionary studies, he is tilting at windmills of hi^ 
own creation. Many of them have never doubttMl 
the value of such studies. 

Further, he tells us that modern aiithropologiNt^ 
divide mankind into two (entirely s(qiarate sjiecies. 
European and Savage, which have nothing in 
common. This is a trave.sty of the facts. My own 
experience of current anthropological view^ has been 
cjuite the reverse, and one might refer to a character- 
istic expression of such views in cha])ter I\" of -I. H. 
Driberg's At Home irith the Savarte (1932): ’By 
' their works shall ye know them, and if action 

* counts for anything it proves very con(‘IusiveIy 
‘ that human nature is mucdi the same the world 

* over, and that there m nothinfj in primitive nm}tfalit;f 
' which dijferentiates it e^ssentiallp from ours ' (the 
italics are mine). Since Mr. Driberg has been for 


many years a lecturer in anthropology at on<‘ of our 
heading Idiiversities, his views may be presumed to 
have had some influ(‘nce fni ’ modern anthro- 
pologists.’ 

Wlien LoiyI Raglan statt's that th<' chi(‘f difference 
b^qweeii Kuro])ean and Sa vagi' man is in the matter 
of literacy, and objects to thi' use of the won I 
' jirimitive.’ he is in close agreement with recent 
practice in our univi'rsities, wliich have for some 
time' apf)roved the substitutiem of the term ' pri'- 
liti'rate ' (1 shouM prefer ‘ non-1 iterate ’) for ‘ jiriini- 
tive.’ But, after all. such distinctions an* not 
vitally im})ortant, pro\'ided that the terms we u.se 
are clearly detined. 

Thi're are other statements in tliis address whicli 
seem to lUf' to overshoot the mark, such as that 
there is ’ nothing common in African cultures except 
‘ that they are bast'd on tribalism.’ an<l that ‘ it is 

■ nonsense to talk about allowing Africans to dt'veIo[) 

■ African cultun'.’ But discussion of such subjects, 
in which then' is ct*rtainly room for differenct's of 
opinion, wtiuld. I fear, lead us far bt'yond tlie limits 
permissible in Max. 

Professor J. H. Hutton. 

Xo one could fail to find points of agret*ment 
with ])assages in Lord Raglan’s communica- 
tion, but some disclaimer does seem to be 
called for on the jiart of social anthropologists, anti 
at any rate I bear the label of one. though it is true 
that my field-work was dtine in the gui>e of an 
administrator. 

Xo one will cavil. I sujipo^e. at Lord Raglan'^ 
A'iew of the ultimate purpose of all science, and I 
personally, at an\' ratt'. agret' t'ntirely that hypo- 
theses about the jiast and speculation about the 
future are no less appro pilatt' to anthropology than 
to any other science. If some anthropologists of 
the ‘ functional ' scIkjoI avoid ’ all discussion of 
‘ hypothe-^f's as to historical origins.' that is not to 
say that all anthropologists are nowadays tarreri 
with that bru.'.h, though even so f would point out 
that anthrop(dogi'^ts of the functional school do 
attempt to I'xtract from thi'ir stu<iy of social func- 
tions conclusKuis on which to formulate (as I think, 
misguideflly) laws of human behaviour in society, in 
the knowlcflgf' of which futuri* dt'vi'lopment may b<‘ 
controlle i {ride Piddington’s editing of Williamson's 
Es,saps in Polpnesifi)/ Ethnoloifjf). 

Lor<l Raglan's contemjitiious reft'ri'nci' to Frazer 
is uncalled ffu'. P’razi'r was very much concerni'd 
indeerl with the historical apjiroach to anthropologv, 
and in the thirty-five or so volumes of his works 
which r have read through \ rlo not recall anywhere 
that misrepresentation of savage intelligence of 
which Lord Raglan accuses him, and I feel inclined 
to suggest to Lord Raglan that he should re-re'ad 
Frazer's lecture on the Scope of Social Anthropology, 
for example, and his review of Levy-Bruhl's Primitive 
Mentfditij, 

I agrei* t'lnphat i(*ally with Lord Raglan that tiie 
administrator has a better opportunity of (collecting 
facts, but he is mn always as well eijuijiped for 
collecting tla'in as a trained anthropologist. Person- 
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ally I started to collect facts before I started to studv natural sciences. Nevertheless, it is the aim of 


anthropology as a science ; ever since I got any 
distance in that study I have not ceased to deplore 
iimumerable opportunities lost in the field through 
not knowing exactly what to look for when I began. 

I agree again that science consists in the formula- 
tion of laws. But it cannot formulate without 
facts, and unlike Lord Raglan I maintain tliat the 
preliminary jirocess of collecting and collating the 
necessary facts is just as important a constituent of 
science as the formulation itself. 

It is an int(‘resting. ingenious, and. to mt‘. new 
hypothesis that tlu‘ savag(' paints to the anthro- 
pologist a gloomy picture of his administered 
condition because has already forgotten the 
unpleasant side of unadministered life. For some 
twenty years I was in almost daily contact in a 
practical form with long administered, newly ad- 
ministered, ami unadministered or ])artly ad- 
ministered areas, but I am not at all sure tliat my 
experience goes to confirm Lord Raglan's suggestion. 
In my experience the stronger communities, whether 
ailministered or unadministered, prefer to be left 
without any interference, while those that are so 
weak that they have no ho])e of being able to defend 
themselves desire to be and to remain administered, 
though that tloes not hinder them from complaining 
vigorously enough of taxation or of any other 
inconvenience that administration involves. 

Lord Raglan is anxious to impart European 
culture to savages. It is sulficiently well-established 
that the contact of western with savage cultures is 
often disastrous if not fatal to the savage. What a 
number of modern antliro]iologists are studying is 
the control of these contacts, so as to eliminate as 
far as jiossible their ill effects, by ascertaining what 
can safely be abolished and wliat must be retained, 
at any rate for the time being, for tlu' welfare of 
tribe's newl\' brought into contact with our civiliza- 
tion. If lie V ishes for instances, I would n'fer him 
to the' weak of, €.{}. S. FT. Roberts. S(‘ha]>«'ra, Thurn- 
wald. and to the' ])ublications of the' Rhoele's- 
Livingstone Institute'. Then' are, of course*, ve'ry 
many e^thers. 

Dr. Lucy P. Mair. 

Perhajis a stude'nt of social anthro])ology may 
be allowed to comrne'iit on some of the^ ]>oints 
raised by Lorel Raglan in his very stimulating 
paper. Althe)Ugh me)elein work in tins held is by no 
nif'ans contined to tFie ])upils of ^lalineiwski anel 
Raelcliffe-Breiwn, Lord Raglan appears to be con- 
e'erned only with them. This may justify me in 
limiting the scojje of mv comments to that group, of 
which I am a memhe'r. 

The epiestion wheth(*r the* group of subjects 
commoniy known as the social sciences liave the 
right sej to describe theinselv'es lias been much de- 
bated. It has to be admitted that research in these 
subjects cannot use the method of contre3lled exjieri- 
memt by wliich the natural anel physical sciences 
ceillect the facts that are* maele the basis of their 
generahzatioiH, Hence it cannot attain to the 
epiantitatively exact results which characterize the 
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students of these subjects to follow- the basic 
principle of scientific study — the testing of hj-po- 
theses by observation (that is, by collecting cases) — 
aiifl the standards of detailed investigation and 
accurate description, which the modem social 
anthropologist is expected to attain, grow constantly 
more exacting. One element in the more rigid 
discipline wdiich oiu' subject has developed m recent 
years has been the abandonment of speculation on 
matters on which no evidence is available, such as 
the origin of human institutions. The difference in 
the natm-e of the work done in the natural and 
physical sciences on the one hand, and the social 
sciences on the other, is sometimes indicated by 
calling the former ‘ exjierimental ' and the latter 
“ observational ; and some social anthropologists 
go so far towards conceding Lord Raglan’s point as 
never to call their subject a science without aji- 
} lending this rather clumsy adjective. 

No doubt it will be a long time before we have 
amassed enough comparative data to establish iaw-s 
of general validity, but we do not de.spair of this as 
our aim. In the meantime we hope to be of service 
to colonial administrators in putting at their 
disposal fuller information than wmuld otherwise be 
available. 

The claim to be able to do this is often disputed 
and sometimes resented by colonial officials. But it 
is not only social anthropologists w ho would question 
Lord Raglan's contention that the administrator is 
the man best placed to obtain information about 
native peoples. All informed observers of our 
colonial system, and some senior officials, have 
stated that frequent transfers make it impossible for 
most administrative officers to get to know- a district 
well, and useless for them to learn a local language ; 
and that a life w hich tends to consist of desk-work, 
interspersed w-ith tours by ear, limits the oppor- 
tunities of studying native society to a minimum. 
It is (j_uite impos.*^iI)le for an administrator to obtain, 
for examjile, the daily records, taken over long 
consecutive periods, wdiioh are now regarded as an 
indispensable jiart of an anthropologist’s ilata. The 
gulf betw-een the w-ork of the amateur and that of 
the professional is growing wider just because social 
anthropology- has become a science. 

Though Lord Raglan offers to teach us scientific 
method his account of our work does not set us a 
very good example. Disregarding the considerable 
body of material w-hich has been published by pupils 
of Malinowski and RadcIiffe-Brow-n, he draws an 
imaginary picture of what, as it appears to him, 
would be the logical result of basing a method of 
research on one or tw-o isolated quotations from the 
writings of these two teachers. His conclusions are 
contrary- to readily observable facts in a number of 
respects. 

The ambiguity in the use of the w ord ' jirimitive ’ 
is at the bottom of many popular fallacies and some 
loose thinking in psychology ; but the student of 
social anthropology is told in his first lecture that 
it is only a convenient word to describe many- 
different societies w'hich have in common the 
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negative characteristics that they art^ innoce^iit of 
writing and of the use of power-driven machinery. 
He is not encouraged to regard primitive man as 

* the antithesis of the Euro])ean ’ or as ’ a memb(‘r 
‘of a homogeneous race.’ Malinowski's the^iry of 
culture as ’ an apjiaratus for the satisfaction of tlie 
‘ elementary needs of the human organism ’ was 
ap[)lied by him to all cultures, ' savage ' and 

* civilized ' alike. T do not see where this description 
of culture implie,s that it is ' indivisible,' in whatever 
sense Lord Raglan may be using that word. 

Radcliffe-Brown's theory of function, which differs 
from that of Malinowski in making no judgments as 
to values, emphasizes a point on whicli Malinowski 
also insisted, the interdependence of the various 
elements in a culture. This is a matter of observed 
fact. To state it is to imply no moral valuation of 
any institution ; but to be aware of it is of the first 
importance for the modern field -worker. With it 
in mind he will eschew Lord Raglan’s recijie for the 
scientific study of polygamy, and will remember that 
that institution can be expect etl to have its bearing 
on the technifpie of production, the distribution of 
goods, the system of rank, political affiliations, and 
possibly other asjiect.s of the culture coiK-erned. 
Then, if the question arises whetluu* polygamy 
should be suppressed— though that seems hardly 
the type of problem with which the modem ad- 
ministrator is concerned — he will be in a jiosition to 
supply information on the jirobable re'perciissions of 
such a step. He will leave it to the administrator 
to decide whether this information -^hould encourage 
him to give rein to his chivalrous feelings for the 
women of Bonga-Bonga or deter him from doing so. 

It might be added that studies of marriage in 
polygamous societies have been published within the 
last five years by three women anthropologist'^ — 
Dr. Audrey Richards. Dr. Phyllis Ka berry, and 
myself — and another — the most exhau^^tlve — ^bv 
Professor 8cha[)era. Admit ter ily they do not follow 
J.iorfl Raglan’s principle that all conskleration^^ 
except one, and that an ethical one, shoidd be 
excluder 1 ; but J think it would be difficult to find 
a worker in any branch of sciencr* who woukl regard 
that princi|)le as scientific. 

Reference to the jiublicatiom just mentioned and 
to most of the other work published in this country. 
South Africa, and Australia, in the last ten ^*ears 
should convince Lord Raglan that he necvl not br^ 
afraid of the early demise of his Aunt Sally. The 
emphasis of the work is not on the disappearing 
untouched primitive culture, but on the process of 
change that is now going on a suVqt'ct as fertile 
for the study of human socir'ty in general as it is 
inexhaustible. 


Dr. Margaret Read. 



Lord Raglan assumes that the majority of 
pres<‘nt-day anthropologists are concerned 
with so-called savage society, and that all 


they can do in their field research is to present the 
facts about cultures which are fast disajitiearing. 
An increasing number of anthropologists, however, 
working in America, Africa, and the Far East, have 


])roduct*(l studit's of changing (uiltiuvs of just the 
kind that Lord Raglan advocat(‘s at the en<i of his 
article. Those of us who havt‘ been engaged in such 
studies, and have a]>])li(Ml tln^ knowledge gained to 
concrett‘ problems sueh as education and labour 
migration in Africa, would not admit that ‘ Africans 
‘ aiifi their cultures are (juite different from Euro- 
‘ I leans and their (mltures ' There is no hard ami 
fast distinction between the problems of ehaiiging 
soeit'ty in any continent. Anthropologists in Africa. 
ff)r example, must build U|» some historical perspec- 
tive about these changi^'s. Wt* should be able to 
state the com lit ions in whieb new ehang(*s are likely 
to be sueee.■^sful. We must assess the disruptive 
effeets of European t*i\'ilization on pi'imitive life as 
well as its const ruetive aspects. Most important of 
ail, we should proceed to train Africans to study our 
society as well as tlieir own, so that they can sluin' 
tlu' resjionsibihty of deciding which of their institu- 
tions .should he retained and which aholisht*d. 


Professor J. L. Myres. 

AM It is not very ea^y to discover what Lonl 
^ I Raglan wants. He begins with ill-founded 
asj^umptions and cm Is with contradictory 
conclu^^ions. An anthropologist does much more 
than ‘ collect facts ’ ; in<lccd. Lord Raglan seems to 
quarrel rather with certain theorit's — for it is 
essential to the anthropologist'^ work that he should 
look for general rtile^. and ‘ formulate laws.’ If 
Lord Raglan does not know, or i-< not pleased with, 
what has already been formulated, then he, like 
‘ the anthropologist,' must collect more facts, and 
draw fresh conclusions. 

The distinction between ' anthropologist ' and 

* administrator ’ is unreal, ami this invalidates Ijord 
Raglan's whole argument. It is not. even second- 
arily, the function of the anthropologist to ' teaeli 
' the administrator his husine.-ss,' As a man of 
science h(' is coiK'erned with nothing hut the truth. 
If an administrator can make use of wfiat the 
anthropologist fiiuls to he true in the field or' in 
the stmly so mueli tlie f)ett<'r. Moreover, it is the 
busine-.s of the administrator to ‘ formulatt' laws ’ 
and to enforce rules. Are there then, after all, 
laws of hi'haviour : ami liow does tlu' administrator 
‘ formulati' ’ tln'm. without first * eolieeting facts ' 
lik(' a men' anthropologist ? Jn the jiast, un- 
fortunat(dy, some ailministrators have att(‘mptt*d to 
do so, with uiiscif'iititie and unfortunate rt'sults. 

But in contending tluit ' the jiroper task of 
‘ anthropology is to jiromote the civilization of the 
‘savage.’ by the Herre/n'olk im'thods so frankly 
commended. Lord Raglan destroys his ease. Either 
it is the function of the anthro])ologist to teach the 
Herre)irolk administrator his business, and to teach 
savages European ways — or it is not. What st'enis 
to matter to Lonl Raglan is whether ’ the anthro- 
‘ pologist ‘ advocate's Herrefn'olk methods, or * In- 
‘ direet Rult*.' ‘ Our first task should he.* he .says, 

* to (lecule which savage institutions should be 
‘abolished at once', and which should be allenve'd to 
'continue during the period of transition ' -a sort 
of Vichitit'd savagery. But he further complains 
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that there are many savage institutions * as to which 
‘ there is no consistent policy, because they have 

* never been scientifically studied.’ Is he now ad- 
mitting that ' savage institutions ’ may, after all, be 
‘ scientifically studied ' — which is what he began by 
denying i Or. if all that can be done about it is 
to * collect facts/ whence is the administrator to 
derive the general 2 >rinciples which enable hun to 
decide whetlier an Just it ut ion is to be ‘ abolished at 
' onc(‘/ or allowed to continue. For any ’ consistent 
‘ policy ’ ])resumes, not Herrenvolk intuition, but 
the * formulation of laws ' about human behaviour, 
on the hyj)othesis“ — which must be based on ‘ col- 

* lected facts ' — that it jiresents some sort of uni- 
formities. 

How’over. Lord Raglan ends by admitting that 
an anthro]>ol(fgist might do ‘ most valuable wwk ’ 
on such a topic as ‘ Indirect Rule ' and ' lay dowm the 
' conditions under which it can be exiiected to 
' succeed/ But to ' lay dowm the conditions ' is to 
‘ formulate laws.’ All he really wants, it would 
seem, is that anthrojiologists should ' abandon the 
’ fallacy ' to w hich most of them are not committed, 
and extend their researches into the future and the 
past— i^iresumably by .'>orne methods other than the 
field w'ork he deplores. So w'e need not take too 
seriously his innuendo about ' ideas accfuired in the 
' study or lecture-room/ the only source other than 
field-work that is open to them. 

Reduced thus to a rather lil-informed attack on 
Frazer. Malinow^ski, and Radclifle-BrowTi, Lord 
Raglan's own ’ s})ec illations about the future ’ of 
anthrojiology may be left to specialists, like his 
■ hypotheses ' about its recent jiast. A little field- 
work in a good library would enable him to " collect 
facts ' about such anthropologists from their owm 
works, I would only commend to him further some 
lireliminary study of logic. 

Lord Raglan, In reply : — 

I am grateful to the Editor for the oppor- 
tunity of replying to my critics, and will take 
them serifit'nn. 

]Mr, Braunholtz objei*t^ to m\' use of the term 
' the modern anthrojiologist,' but in its use I merely 
follow Profes.sor Radeiiflfe-Brown. Functional 
anthrojiologists may in theory not des])ise { !) hist or v, 
but in practice they completely ignore the results 
obtained by archaeologists. As regards the last 
])aragra})h, I should have thought that it wms an 
accepted fact that iletribalization, unless ac- 
companied by Euro])ean education, leads to the 
('omj)lete loss of culture. 

In Professor Hutton’s contribution 1 find little to 
disagree with, though I am sur]>rised that in his 


reading of Frazer he has missed the numerous 
jiassages in which Frazer speaks of the savage as 
too stupid to distinguish betw’een dreams and reality, 
living men and corpses, or men and animals. Con- 
tact with w^estern culture may be disastrous to 
savages, but only if that contact consists in the 
supply of imlimited alcohol, or the introduction of 
diseases without doctors. 

To Dr. Mair I would say that it is impossible for 
the anthropologist to advise the administrator imless 
lie (the former) starts with a clear idea of w’hat is 
the puipose of administration. If any of my critics 
have such a clear idea, they give no indication of it. 
Dr. Mail’ seems to think that the present fiuiction 
of the anthropologist is merely to provide the ad- 
ministrator wdth facts wdiich under a better system 
he could more easily find out for himself. If 
Malinowski’s theory of culture was intended to 
ajiply to all cultures, then its fallaciousness becomes 
even more glaring. If it w^ere true, the only 
differences in culture w^ould be those due to climate. 
To look no farther, wdiat elementary need can the 
R.A.I. be supposed to satisfy ? If Dr. Mair thinks 
that the administrator is not concerned wdth 
^lolygamy, it is clear that she has never administered 
an African police force. For an example, from 
elsewhere, I would refer her to Ma^t, 1931, 124. 

Dr. Read says that anthropologists ‘ should be 
' able to state the conditions in wdiicli new’ changes 
' are likely to be successful.' I agree, but most of 
them are doing their best to i^revent any change. 

Professor Myres thinks that the scientist is con- 
cerned wdth ‘ nothing but the truth,' by wdiieh I 
take it he means the facts as they are. But a great 
scientific w'ork, such as that of »Sir Gowdand Hopkins 
on vitamins, consists of three stages, the collection 
of facts, the formulation of law>, and the application 
of tliose laws to bring about liuman betterment. 
Professor Myres apparently thinks that Sir Gowland 
should have stopped at the second stage. From the 
next paragrajjli I gather that in Professor Myres' 
ojhnion the action of the Government of India in 
su 2 :)pressing suttee and thuggee was Hitlerism at its 
worst, and he would no doubt ajitu’ove the policy 
in Britisli Somaliland, where blood-feuds are lui- 
checked. In most colonies they are suppressed. In 
my district I did my best to supj^ress them, and I 
regard it as scandalous that they are permitted 
an\wvhere. I am unable to admire ignorance, 
superstition, and cruelty, even when they form 
I)art of the sacrosanct culture of the Bonga-bonga, 
and I find it difficult to regard them with scientific 
detachment. It is my belief, and I .speak from 
some exj^erience, that the more indirect ' Indirect 
' Rule ’ is, the more it tends to preserve the worst 
features of savagery. 
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REVIEWS. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Idea of the Soul in Western Philosophy and 
Science. By William Bills, Ph,D., Lecturer in 
Experimental Zoology, Liverpool University, Lon- 
don^: Allen and Unirin, 1940. 314 pp. Price 

12^. Qd. net. 

This book attempts an answer to two closely related 
questions : first, ' what is the idea of the soul secondly, 

‘ why has it become unwelcome ’ among modern philo- 
sophers and among men of science ? To answer the first, 
the actual historical development of the idea of tlie soul 
is traced from * primitiv'e ’ notions and early myths, 
through classical antiquity to Renaissance philosophy. 
Secondly, the idea of the soul, as it is presented by 
Descartes and his successors, is considered as it is 
affected by modem scientific ideas, and particularly by 
biological ideas. 

The first sections, on the * physical psyche, and the 
cult of the soul,’ have a special interest for anthropolo- 
gists, because they pass a little beyond the book's title, 
to review non -European notions, or, rather, the inter- 
pretations of them by European writers imbued with 
western ideas, from Tylor to Crawley : the latter, with 
his conception of ^ holopsychosis ’ coming near to the 
presentation with which Dr. Ellis himself eventually 
leaves us. Another instructive paragraph deals with 
‘ holophrastic ’ languages, in which the whole of a com- 
plex sequence of sounds * means ’ the whole of a complex 
mental motion, without possibility' of analy.sis into what 
western grammarians call ' parts of speech,’ which can 
be constmcted or ' construed ’ in various groupings 
without losing their respective meanings. 

Western psychology, however, begins with early 
Greece, where a fairly primitive ’ soul ’ which is hardly 
even alive, has ’ no moral responsibility or indeed 
no power of any kind ' during this life : we recall the 
soul of Patroclus in the Iliad, whicli appeared after 
death and was ‘ horribly like him.' Into this simple 
world came the foreign and extraordinary cult of 
Dionysus, in which the soul was no mere shadow- image 
of the individual, but ' a captive God which can be 
‘ freed from the body in orgiastic dance.’ It would be a 
separate and instructive task to trace the antecedents 
and parallels to this other notion, outside Greek lands, 
and also to the concept of ' purification ’ by katharsis, 

' deliberately heightening ’ inner disquiet till it spends 
itself in action, especially through music and dance. 
The Orphic cult in the sixth century gave Dionysiac 
dualism a moral aspect : katharsis effecting the release 
of the ' soul ’ from its inorganic and organic tenement, 
into immortality, divinity, reality. Employing the 
popular word for ‘ breath.’ psyche, to denote what was 
thus released, and (like non-European * animists ') 
peopling the world with such entities, and the world as 
a whole with a ' world-soul.’ Ionian thinkers set out on 
the double quest for a psychology and a metaphysic : 
what was it that made living beings live, and made 
existing things exist ? 

Out of the speculations of Ionian ’ jihysici.sts.’ Dr. 
Ellis shows how two contrasted outlooks emerged — 
Pythagorean with its discovery of abstractions and 
inathematical forms, immanent in external nature, and 
Socratic with moral forms, immanent in human nature : 
and how Plato effected the synthesis of them, neither 
exclusively scientific nor exclusively ethical, and gave 
perspective and solidity to the concejitual ’ forms ’ by 


his doctrine of ‘ reminiscence,’ which links past and 
present in a tune -series, eternal botli backwartis and 
forwards. 

From the s}ie( ial point of view, the depreciation of 
Aristotle is intelligible, though it gives an inadequate 
view of his scientific activity, and stresses those aspects 
m w'hich his philosophical work falls short of that of 
Plato, stoicism too is treated less a.s a f^ystem of thought 
than as a way of living under the tumultuary political 
conditions which resulted from Alexander’s conquests : 
its weakest exponent, Marcus Aurelius, is also its most 
popular. Pauline Christianity, too, is presented as an 
' attitude of mind ' rather than a philosophical theory. 
The significance of Philo, on the other hand, is empha- 
sized, as a reconciler of Hebrew with Greek philosophy, 
and especially as utilizing the old Greek notion of the 
‘ Word ’ {Logos) as first jirmcqile, to be an immaterial 
' essence,’ like a Plutonic * form,’ intermediary between 
the sensible * world ’ and God. The Logos ^ translating 
the Hebrew- ' Word of God, became a ‘ first creature ' of 
God, and was identified with archetypal man. In 
Christian thought this synthesis of Greek and Hebrew, 
logic and mysticism, proceeded on e&sentially Platonic 
lines, and w-as formulated (though with Aristotelian 
qualifications) by Augustine, only just in tune to pass 
forward this last phase of classical thought through the 
migration period into the Carolingian renaissance. Con- 
sidering the rigid limits imposed by Dr. Ellis on this 
part of his enquiry, this retrospect of the main tendencies 
and problems of ancient philosophy is very w-ell done. 
In regard to Christianity, it may be supplemented and 
criticized wuth another recent book, C. X. Cochrane, 
Christianity ayid Classical Culture, Oxford, 1940. 

There is, however, one really shocking blemish, the 
illiterate treatment of Greek words. If a philosopher 
or a classical scholar ‘ added verisimilitude like Pooh- 
Bah, to a statement about ' sulphuric acid ’ by adding 
the symbols (H'^SQ^), we might leave unprinted Dr. 
Ellis’ reaction to such an atrocity. The explanation 
might be the author's pretentiousness — for there is no 
need to print these symbols at all — or the incompetence 
of the publisher’s reader. But the offence would raise 
an uncomfortable doubt whether the author's know-- 
ledge of the subject was first hand. As an exercise in 
dei'ipherment, the following, from Dr. Ellis, wdl serve ; 
vops (p. 28) and vous (p. 124) for 'consciousness*; 
rdyra (p, 46) for ‘ all ’ ; (P- ^or ‘ space ’ ; 

arepiiTjmg (p. 102 ; I give this up !) ; evreX^xela (p. 225). 
■ Poitidea ’ (p. G.')) shows that this sloppiness is ingrained. 
Vet Latin, German, and French w-ords are correct. 

It is an interesting observation that, on the whole, 
it was the Pythagorean scientific ehmient m Plato, that 
impres.sed Moslem thinkers. an<l tla* Socratic that 
impressed mediaeval Christians, at all events in the West. 
But the ' new learning ’ came to Xicolas of Cusa and 
Pico della Mirandola from Constantinople ; and the 
West had always had the Timaeus m a Latin version. 
The jiarallel betw-een Descartes’ cogito ergo sum and the 
quod Jailor, sum of Augu.stine is also significant. 
M ith Descartes, how'ever, begins a second mam phase 
in the ' history of the soul,’ wdierein the new interest 
in experimental science fashions one implement after 
another to dissect back the frontier between ‘ animal 
‘mechanism’ and the other partner in dualist meta- 
physic, whether it occupieil the pineal gland, as Descartes 
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supposed, or was tlistributed among * areas ' of the 
cerebral cortex. Main stages, for Dr. Elhs, are Loeb's 
elaboration of Descartes' own method and argument in 
regard to geotropism. heliotropism, and the like ; 
Pavlov’s conception of ’ conditioned reflexes,' and 
explanation of ' attention ’ ; Watson’s interpretation 
of memory as the ’ retention of habit,' reintroducing in 
biological guise the Platonic anamnesis, and making 
use once again of the significant analogy of linguistic 
' holo})hrases ’ : Driesch's vitalist reliabilitation of 
* entelechy ’ as in Aristotle, with which is appropriately 
compared Clark Maxwell’s ‘ molecular demon ’ (p. 227) ; 
Child's work on metabolic symmetry ; and finally 
Lashley's insistence on the potentialities of the brain- 
cortex as a whole, by experimental disproof of the 
■ localization of functions ' w’hich w'as fashionable a 
generation ago : it is now' the afnoiint of a lesion, not its 
position, that matters. 

All this leads up to what may be taken as Dr. Kliis' 
ow'n suggestions, very tentative, and designed rather to 
]>rovoke further research at crucial points than to fore- 
<'Iose any avenue to truth dogmatically. The organism 
is a ‘ teleological unitv.' Xo caiLsal connexion is possible 
betw'een physical and psychical, in the sense accepted 
since Descartes, who.se hypothesis ’ presumes belief in a 
miracle.' Going back to the Dionysiac experiences of 
early Greeks, the psyche emerged as an integral part of 
human experience, hypostatized — almost personified ; 
and it was the spiritual and corporeal ilualism of Pytha- 
goras and Socrates that was reformulated by Descartes. 
But what does the epiphenoinenalist mean by * matter ' 
And w'hat does the idealist mean by " mind ' ? Cannot 
both be conceived as complementary effects or modes of 
some more ultimate cause or substance ? Far on into 
media? val thought. ' nature ’ w'as not un-alive ; ‘ spirit 
w'as immanent in ‘ nature.' as with Heraclitus. Teleo- 
logical conceptions also are not limited to living things, 
thty are applicable at all events to the pre -living world, 
and so to the non-living. Once again the conception of 
time, already encountered in dealing w'lth the ' con- 
ditioned reflex,' leads to the view' of any conscious 
organism as historically conditioned ; and by an 
ingenious senes the notion of ’ sensitivity ’ as a general 
property of material things is w'ldened to include 
resjionse to heat, electricity, and gravitation it. self ; and 
■ perception ' in the Baconian sense is distinguished 
from organic ’ sensation.’ We are left with the con- 
ception (again based on the time-factor) of ' matter ’ as 
momentary and frustrated " mind,' w'hich in time enters 
‘ hierarchically ' into Xature, ‘ transforming the merely 
epochal into the enduring or psychical.’ 

This attempt to show ' how a biological concept of 
‘ life may provide an observational basis for metaphysics ' 
brings many lines of fruitful thought together into a 
coherent system, and leads to the hope that Dr. Kllis 
may some day elaborate his ideas on the same or con- 
sequent lines. 

JOHX L. MYRES. 
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The Psychology of Fear and Courage. By Lduard 
Glover. London : ' Penguin Special, .577 ' : 1940. 
liSpp. 

This little book is based on broadcast talks, and 
contains much sound advice and trained observation, of 
practical value to anthropologists. Towards the end of 
it the author confesses his intention : ' believing that 
' \'ictory or defeat depends on the state of our morale, 
‘ and knowing that morale can be w'eakened by unreal 
’ fear, suspicion, hate, superstitiou'>>ness, and guilt, I set 

* out to describe how these more childlike emotional 

■ factors can be held in check, provided, of course, we 
^ recognize them in good time ’ ; and most of the book 
is occupied w'ith detailed examination of these unrealities, 
and simple detection and demolition of them. * But 
' W'ith the best w'ill in the w'orld,' he goes on, * I found 
' myself caught up in the larger issues . . . the state of 

* our morale depends ultimately on those w'orld forces 
' W'hich set nations at each other's throats oi' keep 
‘ continents at peace. Our war aims are determined in 
‘ the long run by these vast forces. Our morale depend.s 
‘ on our w'ar aims ’ ; and he has no difficulty in making 
the point that ' a good war aim must be derived in part 
' from the force?> of love.' But w'hy ' in part ? ’ Pro- 
ceeding in his search for ideals, he rejects those w'hich 
fail to unite, because they overstep this or that barrier 
to unity. Political, religious, and other widely-accepted 
ideals have their owm drawbacks. Freedom for the 
imli\'idual from all ‘ undue influence ' has a more 
univei’sal appeal, and historically has been ’ the most 
' remarkable achievement of our democratic tradition ' ; 
freedom of action in turn presumes that freedom of 
thought, which is Truth ; and all freedom repeats the 
social injunction ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 

■ claim for him the same elementary rights that you 
(daim for vourself ’ : to stand from fear vet free. 

J, L. M. 

A Bibliography of Psychological and Experimental 
/Esthetics, 1864—1937. By Albert R. Chandler 
and Edward K. Barnhart. Berkeley, Cal. Uni- 
versity of California Pre.^v, 1938. {Cambridge 
University Press.) Quarto. 190 pp. Price 9.s‘, 

This w ill be an invaluable book of reference for w orkers 
in a large range of special subjects, w'here the literature 
is unusually scattered. It is classified under general and 
special headings ; among the latter are aesthetic response, 
talent, and creation ; colour, lines, poems, and pictures ; 
empathy (the German Einfuhlung), language-arts, 
humour, and music. The order is odd, and some of the 
subheadings are quaint ; ' racial colour preferences ’ has 
nothing to do with ' colour-bar.’ Psycho-analytical 
works are excluded, and a few other categories which 
are recorded elsewhere. The initial date is that of 
Fechner's first paper on the ' golden section.’ 

There is an index of authors, and an appendix the 
brevity of which shows how' thoroughly the main record 
has been made. J. L. M. 
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Marriage and the Family among the Yako in South- 
Eastern Nigeria. By Daryll Forde. London 
School of Economy and Political Science : Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropologi/, Xo. 5, 1941. 

Price os. 

Daryll Forde has already described, in ‘ Kinship in 
Umor,' American Anthropologist, Vol. 41. 1939, the 
bilateral emphasis in the Yako kimship system — its 
‘ double unilateral organization,' to use his term. In 
this semi -Bantu tribe, patrilineal descent determines a 


man's membership of the major territorial group — the 
Kepun — and its subgroup, the lineage group — the 
Eponama. It also give^. residential and farming rights 
in the village. Matrilineal descent, on the other hand. 
<ietermines succession to property and to certain ritual 
duties and privileges. 

Forde ha.s aUo mentioned, though he has never yet 
described so fully, the age- set system of the Yako w'hich 
forms their second major principle of social grouping. 
By this system the men and w'omen of a ward, composed 
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of several patrilineal clans, are grouped together into 
age-sets, these latter being subdivided into * age-mates,’ 
a smaller group which is usually, but not always, limited 
to members of one patrilineal clan. 

In the present monograph, Forde analyses the institu- 
tion of marriage in relation to these two major principles 
— the vertical grouping based on deM-ent, and the hori- 
zontal based on age — or, perhaps, it woukl be more 
at'curate to speak of three principle^, hince a man owes, 
obligations to his matrilineal kinsmen as, well as to his 
patrilineal. 

Mating rules, as he show,s, are deteiminetl by clan 
affiliations, since marriage is prohibited within the 
patrilineal clan, and is rare within the matrilineal. But 
the rules governing pre-marital relationships are rather 
determined by the age-ties, since a yoimg man can onl\' 
flirt with one girl in each age-set. But in the description 
of marriage ritual which forms the bulk of the paper, 
Forde stresses the unexpected importance of the age- 
group as distinct from the descent -groups. Age -mates 
help the bridegroom to complete his work for his father- 
m-law ; those of the bridegroom’s father help him with 
the feast. The bride’s age-mate.s help her to collect the 
firewood for which she is responsible, and those of her 
mother and father also play an active part and share the 
many ritual obligations of their mates. At the clitori- 
dectomy rite the girl’s mates make a payment to the 
boys. In fact, Forde goes .so far as to say that ' neither 
‘ the matrilineal nor the patrilineal kin of the bride are, 

' as social units, concerned in the marriage rituals.’ 

That a strongly developed age -set system should leave 
its imprint on the institution of marriage is natural, and 
it occurs in other societies where age is an important 
principle of social structure. But that it .should obliter- 
ate the ritual expres.sion of kinship ties is so unusual that 
one cannot help wondering, on the basi-, of this material, 
whether Forde has not somewhat exaggerated the domin- 
ance of the age-.set. 

It is true that the age-mates of each chief actor in the 
ceremony stand by them at every stage in the rite, 
supporting them and representing them. They are their 
true ' .social equivalents Yet, throughout the cere- 
mony, it is the kinsmen jiroper who are mainly con- 
cerned with the marriage payments. The maternal 
relatives of the bride share the marriage payment and 
are responsible for returning it in case of divorce ; the 
relatives of the bride's father and mother make contribu- 
tions to the feast, the father’s patrilineal clansmen help 
to build the young couple's house, and provide mats for 
the roof. The members of the matrilineal clan repay the 
debts incurred by the age-mates. Further, it must be re- 
membered that it is the age- mates who are affected, not 
the age-set, and age-mates are usually members of the 
same patrilineal elan. Thus the age-group m actual 
fact coincides very closely with the descent group, and 
there is no hard and fast < list met ion between the two 
sets of ties. 

Forde makes another point of interest, when he 
stresses the transitory nature of the family -grouping, 
the father-mother children guuip. Yako kinship, 
he maintains, does not originate m the family, as has 
been asserted in most of the recent anthropological 
studies : nor is the family the nuclear kinship-unit from 
which larger units are built up. It is merely a domestic 
as.sociation between the man and the woman, which the 
children born to them enter at birth and normally leave 
at marriage. The individual family is composed of two 
ili.stinct unilateral groups — the father and the chikiren, 
and the mother and the children, arul these two o\'e!- 
lapping groups are the permanent units which last 
throughout a man’s life. It is an instructive exercise 
to look at the family from this point of view, particularly 
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since the genetic approa<-h adopted tiy Malinowski and 
others has naturally laid its greatest emphasis on the 
initial situation of kinship, and therefore on the strength 
of the ties of the father-mother-child group into which 
each individual is born. Forde iloe.s a service in this 
and in his previous paper m forcing us to adopt for a 
moment the legal fietiou by wliich the primitive man can, 
and does, express his identification with these two distinct 
groups — his patrilineal and ins matrilineal km. There 
Is not doubt that the <listinction is greatc^st in the case of 
peoples like the Ashanti, the Bemba, and the Yako 
themselves, where the dual st‘ts of kmsliip obligations ait' 
not only clearly ih^fmed. f)ut also almost eijually strongly 
marked. 

But even from the extreme legalist le point of view the 
union of man and woman in marriage tloes not produce a 
social group in vacuo, but imitos the two individuals to 
two sets of relatives on either side. These ties exist and 
persist apart from the birtli of chiMren. Througliuut 
the Yako marriage eerernony the paternal and maternal 
relatives of briile ami bridegroom play an important 
part. Surely it is an artificial abstraction to regard them 
as four sets of people wdio happen to he performing their 
duties on the same day, and not as members of perma- 
nently and closely linked groups. After marriage the 
bridegroom may leave the domestic unit of the family, 
hut his relations to his parents are not severeil by this 
step. He visits their household, and may .send his 
ehildren to be brought up by them. To say the family 
ihsappears at the marriage of the children, is to ignore 
the strong and pennaiieiit giaiidparent- children tie, and 
aho the faet that even among the Yako, a father has 
rights over his children after he is divorced from his wife. 
Apart from the legal aspect, it surely remains a fact that 
from the point of the Yako baby, or of the child of any 
other cultural group, the father-mother-child group is 
the nuclear unit, and the bilateral family is a p.sycho- 
logical reality long before the unilateral extensions of 
kinship, and the obligations due to patri-kin and matn- 
km are learnt by the child. 

A girl's initiation cereimmy. which is part and par<*el 
of the marriage ritual, is another characteristic feature of 
this interesting ritual. Forde points out that this 
(‘eremony, among the Yako, is a ’ nubility rite, the 
' expression of the passage of a nubile girl to the status 
‘ of wife and pro.spective mother.' This neatly summar- 
izes the probable function of the female initiation-rites 
among the matrilineal peoples of X. Rhodesia, and some 
of the tribes of the X. Transvaal, and distinguishes these 
tribes from the East African age-grade peoples with male 
as well as female mitiation-rites. 

The influence of European values, whether religious or 
economic, on Yako marriage seerns to be very slight, 
although it i-> of interest that modern {‘onditioris have 
l aused a reduc ti(m in the hride-price instead of an 
incrpa-.e, a-- is more u-^ual, 

Eorde's material, collected by means of a senes of 
family histories in one village, is very rich and valuable. 
It iiK'ludes a number of tablet' giving vital statistic, 
marriage payment.^, divorce histones, the frequency of 
pre-mantal pregnamies, etc. — a type of data that makes 
possible a quite new- standard in the study of primitive 
marriage institutions. A. I. R. 

Plan for Africa. Ry Hi fa Hmdcn. fl’iV/? an introduction 
bjf A. Crcfdi Jone^s, MJ\ London: Alien d* 
Vnu'in, BUI. pp. Price 7s. fid. 

Dr, Hmden makes a ])lca foi a new economic 
]»olicy in Afnca. Capital for social services— trans])ort. 
]>ublic liealth, education, (*ontrol of tsetse fly. and soil 
erosion— must be provided by the Imperial (lovernnient 
m the form of free grant.s, or at least at a nominal rate 
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of interest. The expemiitiire of £o() million in West of tlieir export trade for even such basic necessities as 
Africa aiul the same amount in East Africa ‘ could change food. To illustrate her case she describes in some detail 

* the face of Africa within a decade.’ This is not an the present condition of two colonies, Northern Rhodesia 

extravagant sum in view of the fact that Parliament has and the Gold Coast. 

already approved the expenditure of £50 million in the Dr. Hinden does not discuss the sociological implica- 
colonial empire over a period of ten years. Mineral re- tions of the lightning transformation which she envisages, 
sources must be taken over by the State, so that their She might perhaps argue that the social stability of 
profits may be used for the benefit of the territory to most African peoples has already been shattered by an 

which they belong. A diversified economy must be alien impact which has so far brought with it too little 

developed so that the native populations are no longer, compensating advantage. Her case for an energetic 
as at present in some cases, dependent on the proceeds constructive policy is unanswerable. L. P. MAIR. 

AMERICA. 


Dating of certain inscriptions of Non>Maya Origin. 

By J. Eric E. Thonipson. Theoretical Approaches 
to Problems, So. 1 .• Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, WnAiington D.C., U.S A., 1941. 

85 pp. aiul 19 Jigs. 

The Theoretical Approaches to Problems are a new 
'series of Carnegie publications, and will be welcomed by 
all students. The objects of this series are set out by 
Mr. Thompson in the preface. The increasing quantities 
of data make it desirable that some attempt to outline 
tentative .solutions Miuuld, as he says, be made ' not for 
* the purpose of supplying the final answers, but of 
■ stimulating research,’ and that although such recon- 
structions are ordinarily particularly dangerous to the 
reputations of tho.se who make them, yet progress in 
our field is largely through trial and error. Such papers 
counteract the tendency to over -specialization, which is 
now apparent, in contra.^t to the great writer^ of the 
nineteenth century. 

The present paper is stimulating indeed, and will no 
doubt produce keen controversy, which is all to the good. 
The starting-point is provided by the discovery by Dr. 
M, W. Stirling m Southern Vera Cruz of inscriptions 
with bar and dot numerals, but without period-glyphs. 
Stirling read one of the.-?e as an initial serie?> date in the 
Maya Cycle 7 and the other as an initial .series in Cycle 9, 
A very doubtful initial series with similar notation has 
been found in the Pacific slope region of Guatemala. 
Thompson easily proves that none of the-^e can be 
conclusively proved to be initial series, and he holds that 

NORTH 

Evidences of Early Occupation in Sandia Cave, New 
Mexico, and other Sites in the Sandia-Mexico 
Region. By Prank C. Hibben. Correlation of 
the Deposits . . . with the Glacial Chronology. 

By Kirk Bryan. SmithsonUin ^liscell. Collections, Vol. 
99, So. 23. Washington, 1941. 64 pp., nlth 15 plates. 

Excavation by the University of Xew Mexico from 
1936 to 1940 has brought to light important evidence of 
the sequence of early cultures in Xew Mexico. The 
Sandia Cave, high on the escarpment Hank of Las 
Huertas Canyon east of Albuquerque, X. Mexico, contains 
the following sequence of deposits ; below a recent layer 
with painted pottery of Pueblo IIT-IV-V styles, a solid 
travertine deposit, representing a moist period, sealed a 
typical “ Folsom ’ floor, representing a dry phase. Below 
this comes a larninateil ochre, from another humid perioii, 
covering an earlier occupation-layer, with heart h^>, 
characteristic implements, and such animals as horse, 
bison, camel, mastodon, and mammoths. In Manzano 
Cav'e, m the same area, a similar dejiosit was found, 
beneath a subsequent layer, ' later than Folsom ’ and 
equated with that of Gypsum Cave. Nevada. 

The Sandia implements have Solutrean features whic h 
challenge further research. The extinct mammal specaes 
indicate the last phase.s of th<‘ \ViM‘onsin glaciatic^n ; and 
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they are not Maya at all. Not content with that, he 
attacks the famous Tuxtla Statuette. Though Bow- 
ditch doubted the interpretation of this inscription, yet 
it is now the official view of Maya students that it is a 
Maya initial series, and is the oldest historical one. Now 
Thompson contends that it is neither an initial series nor 
even Maya. 

He thinks that all these inscriptions, including the 
Tuxtla Statuette, are of Pipil origin, and date from about 
A.n. 1100-1450. In support of his thesis he brings 
forward a large quantity of stylistic and ceramic data 
which seem to be strong evidence in his favour. He aLo 
receives some support from the traditions recorded by 
the early Spanish writers. On the subject of the in- 
scriptions he is not quite so convincing, as his argument 
is rather negative than positive, but this is not the place 
to enter into the question, which will no doubt be keenly 
fought. However, students will do w'ell to preserve an 
open mind on account of the weight of his other evidence. 

One may suggest that the ages of old men, mentioned 
by Torquemada as used by the Pipil, are probably the 
huehueliztli, ' old age,’ of the Aztec, a word which was 
used as a technical term for the period of 104 years, that 
is, two calendar rounds, not for one calendar round a.s 
the author thinks. The Pipil language was a dialect of 
Aztec. 

Mr. Thompson is to be congratulated on this very 
original and thought provoking essay. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG. 


AMERICA. 

horizons roughly corresponding with both Folsom and 
Sandia culture have been described from southern and 
eastern Siberia, though not yet from north-eastern. But 
in the absence of intervening record, it is not nece.ssary to 
connect such Xew World cultures with Asiatic or 
European. Essentially these Xew World cultures are 
' blade-making ’ cultures with rudimentary notions of 
pressure -plating as well. Generically they are Upper 
Palaeolithic, but have no more precise connexion witli 
Asiatic or European cultures. 

Both writers state their facts and conclusions clearly, 
and independently, and Dr. Bryan makes some observa- 
tions on the deposition of cave-strata whi<*h are of 
general application. What has to be explained is the 
contrast between the ochreous deposit between the two 
culture -la vers, and the stalagmite above them. 

J. L. M. 

The Puyallup-NIsqually. By Marian W. Smith. 
Columbia Cniver.sitg ('ontributions to Anthropology 
XXXI J. Sew York, 1 940. 

This is an account of the now extinct culture of 
an Indian tribe living in a reservation on the Puget 
Sound, Washington, U.S. A. The society of these Indians 
wa^ clearly related to their environment very closely, 
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and individuals adopted the pattern of the soeiety of 
one or other of their parents, under conditions strongly 
coloured by suspicion and fear in almost all human 
relations. Status within the society' was achieved rather 
than ascribed or inherited ; .slaves <,hd exist inside the 
society, but were excluded from the social struggle for 
prestige. The concept of power, as a force external to 
the individual, but one which he could and should 
receive or obtain, was the predominating influence in 
religious and social life, and shamans were of great 
importance, though they did not acquire wealth. 
Totemistic conceptions .^eem to have been present, and 
disease was treated by herbal remedic'^ as well as by 
'^hamanistic practices. A .'secret society of dubious 
reputation existed for the exercise of certain powers. 
Generally speaking, the possession of power by an 
individual was demonstrated by singing, a person's 
^ power sing ’ having a motivation analogous to that of 
the ' potlatch,’ though the latter had here a different 
setting, involving deflnite invitations to strangers of 
importance, not associated with the ‘ power sing.’ 

Property was divisible roughly into three categories — 
personal, which was buried with the owner : heritable, 
which remained after his death in the pO'^session of hi.s 
family and con.sisted of article-r? nece.ssary to exi^^tence ; 
and ‘ excels ’ property, which wa^^ distributed. Dis- 


tinctive terin.'^ existed for the (‘xchange of one article for 
another of the same kind, for the exchange of an artii'le 
for one of a different kind, for payments for material 
services, for payments for -services reiidereil by shamans, 
and so forth. iMarriage was exogamous, and the pre- 
ferred type involved an ('xchange of property lietweeii 
the parents of the paities and also tin* oliligation of a 
parti(*ipating family to supply a sis'ond spouse m case 
of the death of the fust. The relationship system was 
bifiii’cate in type, but for some categories the generation 
type of term was used. Strict seclusion in separate huts 
was required of women during inciistruation. ih’e- 
cautions wi're taken to safeguard the sufiply of game aii<l 
cttnseH've foo<l supjilies gtscMallv. Dug-out eaiioes wen* 
made of cedar, and th»‘ saint' tret' supjiiit'tl phahit' hark 
for clothing Dogs' wool and nettle tibrt' wt're usetl to 
spin yarn for tt'xtiles. 

This account of the Puyallup-Xis(pially is eai'eful and 
thorough, and deals at length with fiotli the social anti 
inateiiai culture of the tribe, affoiduig a valuable pit turt* 
of an extinct mtxlt' of life, cait'full}. documenteti as to 
st)urces tif information, wflit'tlit'r surviving members of 
the trih(* or writtt'ii authorities. The Columbia I ni- 
ver'-ity is to be congratulatetl on this addition to it-' 
important .senes. 

J. H. H. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


The Excavation of a Large Earthen Ring-fort at 
GarraneSy Co. Cork. Btf Sean P. 0 Riorddin. 
From Proceedings of the Roged Iribh Academg, 
XLVIP Section C\ no. 2 (194:2). 77-150 pp., 

XII— XXIII plates, and l-:25 Jtgs. Dublin {Hndge-'>, 
Figgis), London (Willianus d' Xorgate), 1942. Hro. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 

This fort, known as Lisnacaheragh, and situated on 
the upland fold of Old Red Sandstone betw'een the Lee 
and Bandon basins, is that identifled by O'Mahony as 
Rath Raithleann, in Irish literary soui(*e-> the “-eat of the 
LT Eachach bran<-h of the Eoganachta rulei-, of Muiistei, 
whose founder Ef>ehu, grandson Core king of Cashel, 
came here south-w'estw^ard across the (laity hills about 
or soon after the middle of the fourth century a.d. It 
is a ring-fort of 360 feet overall diameter, with thiee 
banks and ditches and a complicated entrance. Of the.sp 
features Professor (3 Riordain's excavation furnishe-' tht' 
archaeological reader wdth an excellent aci-oiint. The 
interior, wRere structural traces w^ere unfortunately ill- 
preserved, provided interest of another kind : it had 
been occupied by an indu.strial group of metal-w^orkers. 
whose stone and clay moulds, crucibles and other 
metallurgical remains, iron tools and other products, 
millefiori glass, and broiizework make a most illumi- 
nating assemblage. The leading piece is tlic tinned and 
enamelled bronze button, with beautiful triskele design 
in reserved metal, which by its ^tyle indicates that in 
the early sixth century these people weie m close tou(*h 
with makers and users of the similarly ornamented 
lianging-bow'ls in Britain. A greater surprise was the 
discovery of a good deal i>f jiottery of late Roman or 
sub-Roman type, which, like that at the Corni'-h 
monastery of Tintagel, was appan*ntly imported from 
France, and perhaps in part locally imitated. The 
excavator in his Summarg, and Dr. J. Ryan in a 
Historical Appendix, point out that the rhvision of 
peoples into dynastic septs ruled out any permanent 
resilience by the kings of Iiish states, whether large t>r 
(as here) small, in the ' <’apital ’ ff>rt-- assoi lated witli 
their kingship, which then .seiwed i at her as ccntics ot 
prestige and for oeeasional gatlua-ings. Thi' discoveiy 
that the Vi Eachach ' capital ’ was at the same time 


the seat of a specialized group of skilled mi'tallurgists i-- 
of particular interest — a-- neither ()f the authors brings 
out very clearly- — for the light it throws on the inti- 
mate 1 elation of metallurgy and the arts with kingly or 
princely power in early Geltn* sucictie--. The Garraiu's 
excavatit n is nider'd of more than purt'lv archa'ological 
value. r. F.'^C. HAAVKKS. 


The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra Ugarit. Pg 

Claude F. A. Schaf^ffer. Publishetl for the BritirAt 
ArfuleuH/. London {Mdford), 1939. 91" ' 6F'. .evi^ 

I DM }}p.. plute'-<, and illustrations, J^ncr S.s. fk/. 

Tn the Scliw'eieh Lectures tor 1930 51. Sj-liaeffcr (now 
cajiitaine de corvette in the navy of Lighting Frame) 
.summarizes tlie results of nine seasons' excavation. 
He begins with what it has revealed of the history of 
Vgarit. This seeni.s to liave been an imjiortant citv 
from the fiftli millennium till about 1200 n.e.. wdieii it 
w'a.s dt'stroyed by invaders from tlie north. Its period 
of greatest prosperity w^as from c. 1900-1300. especiallv 
the last two centuries, 

Vgarit was a city where many cultures met. Tn tlie 
fourtli nnllenniura and the first half of the third, Mesopo- 
tamian influence w'as strong, and later it was for long 
periods under tlie suzerainty of Egypt. In tlu' second 
millennium tlie Hurnte and 5Iitannian <*k‘ment is 
important. At all jieriods the connexion with the 
^Egean was close, and m the fifte'cnth ami fourteentli 
centtiries so many aitefacts of Mycena'an ty]>e are found 
as to convince the author that there was a large colonv 
of 5Iyeeiucan era ft “-men in the »-ity. 

A library was found, containing a gicat number of 
baked clay tablets, including writings in an aliihabetic 
script dating at latest from th<' fourteenth century and 
therefore the earlie.st kriowm. Dictionaries and other 
documents show that at least six languages. Pha'nician. 
Suiuf'rian, Bahvlonian, Egyptian. Hittite, and C ^qwiot, 
were in at Lgant at this time. The sc< ular writings 
include dijiloinatie, i-oniinercial and inedhal texts. an<l 
Wills. The 1‘t‘ljgious texts aie far more nuineious, ami 
consist largely of mythological poeiiis dt'ahng principally 
with the doings of the Canaanite gods. These i^oeins 
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wore (liseiisst'd by Professor Hooke in Ins ►Sehweich 
Lectures for 193o 

Texts and excavations show that the cult of the dead 
jilayed an iiiiiiortant part, and in many of the tombs are 
devices, similar to those found in Greece and Crete, for 
supplying the dead with liquid refreshment. 

The <lescription and illustrations of these very im- 
portant excavations are excellent. The translation is 
rather too literal. KAGLAX. 

Origin of the Far Eastern Civilizations : a brief Hand- 
book. Bi/ Carl WJiitDKj Bishop, ^^anth^^oniafi 
I ]V((r Barkyrouad Stafhr-s Xo. 1. 

IVaj^hinytoyi. 1942. 53 pp.. 12 pl(ite.>,, 21 trxtjiy.s. 

This, the first ot tlu' series of \\'ar Backt^round Studies 
sj)onsored by the Smithsonian Institution, is devoted 
appropriately enough to the origins of the first of the 
Cnited Nations to take the field against the Aggressor 
States. The author. Dr. Bishop, who requires no intro- 
duction as a contributor to Chine>e archcCology. empha- 
sizes the focal role of X. China in the cultural history of 
the Far Fiast and, incidentally, the derivation and much 
retardeil development of civilization in Japan. At the 
same time he is at pains to show how many of the leading 
elements of civilization in the F'ar Last have been derived 
from the Near La>t and from India, Of the two main 
route-., till* more northerly or steppe loute was the one 
along which a number of fundamental traits reached 
China from the Near Last, notably copper- working and 
sheep-herding, which first appear at its eastern terminus 


in the chalcolithic cultures of Kansu and Shansi, and 
wheat, wheeled vehicles, and animal traction, including 
horse-drawn chariots (note the antler cheek-pieees, 
PI. 3. 2) which come in with the full Bronze Age. On the 
other hand, certain traits, some of basic importance, came 
from India by the Burma road, notably nce-cultivation 
(Neolithic), the domestic fowl (Bronze Age) and, probably, 
iron- working (c. 500 b.c,). 

The Palaeolithic and, to a less degree, the Neolithic- 
stages of Far Eastern civilization are dealt with rather 
summarily, as are also the opening stages of the Bronze 
Age. about which comparatively little is known. F\iller 
treatment, m which the influence of H. G. CreeFs 
excellent book The Birth of C'hina (1936) is apparent, is 
accorded to the mature Bronze Age, the period of the 
Shang and Chon d^masties. in which the Chinese civiliza- 
tion known to history is already firmly rooted. 

The functional method of treatment is admirably 
adapted to the author's purpose of presenting a picture 
of Chinese society m ancient times to readers unac- 
quainted with archieological jargon. Under headings 
such as Social Organization. Economii* Development, 
Trade and Transportation, Arts and Crafts, Warfare, 
Hunting and Religion. Dr. Bishop passes in review the 
leading asjiects of life, helped out in the case of the later 
period by evidence from literary sources. The text is 
enlivened by line drawings and half-tone plates. There 
IS a selected bibliography of rather over forty items. To 
sum up. the handbook is well written and well turned 
out, adapted admirably to its purpose. J. G. D. C. 



The Naivasha Fossil Skull and Skeleton. 

M Leakey Journal of the Ea-d Africa 

History Society. VoL 16, 1942. Pp. 169-177. 

This IS a preliminary report on a human skeleton 
('xcavated in 1940 from a site a few miles from Naivasha. 
It is assigned to the closing phase of tlie Gamblian 
Pluvial perioil, and as>of iated artifacts are said to 
resemble those of the ’ Upper Aungnacian Phase “ c,’’ 


‘ but may prove to be a slightly later stage, as yet un- 
named.' The skeleton is that of an ageing man and the 
skull is fairly well preserved and of Homo sapiens type. 
The cephalic index of 64 is remarkably low, resemblance 
to the Oldoway skull from Tanganyika is noted, while no 
suggestion was found of very (-lose affinity to any other 
prehistoric specimens from Kenva. 

G. M. M. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By L. S. B. 

Xatural 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Haddon — ^The Head-Hunter. By A. Hinyston Quiggin. 
Cambridge Cnicer-sity Pres,'.. 1942. .?-fi-rl68 pp.. 

7 ill lost rat ions. Sm. 8i'o, 7*\ 6d. 

The heroic figure of Alfred Cort Haddon would 
justify a biography of mur-h greati-r >,ubstanct‘ than this 
volume of iMrs, Quiggm, light and readable as it is : but 
his admirers will be glad enough to have this tribute to 
him, which has appeared so commendably soon after his 
loss, while they wait for one of more solid and serious 
proportions 

In six (-haptcrs Mrs, Quiggin ileals with tlie first 
tw(*nty yi'ars of his hfi-. his five yi^ars at Cambridge as a 
young man, his twenty yi'ars at Dublin, and his work at 
Cambridge from 1893 to 1949 (Chaptt*rs V and VI), giving 
a separate ( hapter (IV) to the Torres Straits Expeditions. 
The balance of emphasis in this s(-heme falls on the 
earlier years of Haddon’s career and on his struggle for 
the recognition of anthropology in Carnbiidge. 

While It is ])robabIy too soon to appraise with aeeuraey 
his permanent contribution to sciera-e, Haddon has 
jK^rhaps oc-cupied in Britain a position somewhat com- 
jiarabJe to that of Franz Boas in the Cnited States, and 
one may well be inclined to agree with the authoress that 
it i-o not unlikely that Haddon''^ gift of msjanng othci*s. 
of giMiig them enthu.Nidsin and of g»‘ttmg them to work 
on his own exacting hne> may proV(‘ to hav(‘ been hi^ 
most important gift of all. f^vtui though tfu^ Cambridge 
Expedition to the Torres Straits set at once an entirely 
new .standard of anthropological field inquiry and report, 

[ 7 


In regarrl to the University Museum of Archieology 
and Anthropology at Cambridge. Mrs, Quiggin has per- 
haps described Haddon 's contributions in such a vvay 
that a casual reader, ignorant of the museum's history, 
might ascribe to Haddon the credit almost for its creation, 
doing an injustice thus to Baron von Hiigel. and. inci- 
dentally. the reviewer feels bound to dissent from the 
statement that the Horniman Museum best embodied 
Haddon's ideal of what a museum should be. More than 
once wlien he ventured to uphold, in conversation, typo- 
logical as preferable to geographical arrangement, it was 
made sufficiently r-lear to him that such was not the 
view of Dr. Haddon, and that where both methods could 
not be used simultaneously, a geographical arrangement 
must be preferred. 

In the Select Bibliography a list of two hundred and 
twenty out of over six hundred of Haddon's publications 
IS given. It is perha])s a pity that the full list was not 
printed and so made readily ac(*essible for reference. In 
any case the Presidential Address on * Vestiges ' to the 
FMlk Lore Society in 1920 {Folk-Lore. XXXI) should 
certainly have been included and probably also the 
revised edition (1934) of the History of Anthropology. 
which differs a good deal from the original work of 1910. 

F'mally, one \\ouId wt‘lcome m another edition a re- 
wording of the unfortunate o]>ening sentence of the 
Frefa(-e. 

But these are no doubt minor matters and Haddon 
has many pupils, followers, and admirers, particularly at 

0 ] 
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Cambridge, who will be giateful to Mrs. Quiggin for tliis 
aeeount of him, which as an old ])upil and a frequent 
collaborator she should be particularly well -qua! ifieti to 


giv(‘ us. an<l wliirh iia>. a?-, its front o uqtiodiK tton 
of the tint' Las/J6 portrait tliat a<loni'> tla^ Ha<ldon 
Library. J. H. H 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Villages and Towns as Social Patterns. Bj/Benof/Kuwar 
iSarkar. Calcutta {Chiickervertty C hatter jee), 1941. 
94 >6], j;'ri-r68o pp. J^rice Bs. 15, 

Sarkar’s position is that, while one group may lag 
behind another in certain re.^^pects, there should be no 
<listinction between ' sociologie ’ and ' soc-iologie (*olo- 
niale,' to use the French terms. He M ill have nothing to 
do with the false dichotomies of east and west, country 
and toM’n. Human nature has much the same features 
ev^ery where ; youthful idealism or hedonism, middle- 
aged realism and acquisitiveness and so on. He scorns 
Spengler’s ideal peasant as a figment of Mushful thinking. 
At the same time,* however, he idealizes the Bengali 
Swadeshi movement of 1905. He also objects to all the 
theses of philosophers, theologians and sociologists mIio 
frame some scheme or other that pretends to be a final 
consummation. It would have been interesting to gel 
more on this subject from an Indian thinker in view of 
the fact that a consummation has been siu'h a general 
feature of systems of thought that have aroused enthu- 
sia.sm. The long-sustained enthusiasm of the non- 
specialist Briti.sh public for the expression of a consumma- 
tion given by Handel's Hallelujah Chorus is a remarkable 
.sociological feature ; and not less remarkable is the 
Marxian vision of communist society and its nationalist 
modification in recent years in U.S.S.H. The creatois 
of the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations, again, 
paid insufficient attention to the process of change, and 
Sarkar's essay has value m its insistence that change and 
struggle are likely to go on unceasingly. Creative drs- 
equihbrium is a feature of life, winch is characterized by 
ceaseless mutual influences of living groups arul tlieir 
environments ; each alters both the other and itself. 

Sarkar attempts to discuss sociology in general, and 
writes with special illustrations from Imlian conditions, 
though also w ith cons ale rable knowledge of Kcmamerican 
life. He deplores tlie idea of ‘ ruling races ' and thinks 
history sites the cemeteries of aristocracies ; one might 
add that it records mainly the conscqueni es of choo.sing 
the second, indeed often the third or fourth, be.st ! The 
pathological condition of a ruling group that must train 
its muscles by tennis because it is infra dig to carry a 
half-pound parcel is held up to ridicule, and there are 
sharp comments on the high .salaries of foreigners m 
Imlia not ordy because of the costs to a poor <*ountry but 
be( arise of the mentality it creates. And yet the author 
sees that the complete withdrawal of the British from 
India is a poln v that can j)ro<-eed only very gradually. 

iSarkar criticizes both the Indian Congress and the 
Muslim League and Mahasabha, considering the two 
latter as parallels. He seems to share the opinion ot 
some writers that half the Muslim ])oj)ulation of India 
may be consulered hostile to the League, a view that is 
strongly challenged in many well-informed quarters. He 
apparently looks to a further stage in agitation for ])ohti- 
cal change in India, with labour ami the poor more vmcal 
than in the past. He also sees struggles aheail m the 
west and speaks of the probability of a great hegemony 
war in the next generation. 

The book is highly iliscursive and not very closely 
knit. It uses the adjective * totalitarian ' in some jilacc'^ 
where ’ total ' or ' coin|>lete ' would seem to be rnon* 
ajipropriate and one has to get used to some quaint 


expressions. It is. howi^v'er. thouglitful and suggestive 
and worthy of attention bv those who are interested in 
sociological method as well a^^ f)\ those who are s}K*ciall\ 
cont'erned w it h 1 mha 

11 J. F 


A Demographic Study of an Egyptian Province, 
Sharqiya. By Abba.s Amninr. J^lonogra ph'^ on 
Social Anthropology, So. S. London School of 
Kcononi ic-^ <tnd Political Science, 194:1. 9t3 pp. , 

plates., graphs, taldes. Price Tv. bd. 

This important study is base<l (»n field work as well as 
on statistical sources. It-' importance lies in that it is 
the first detaileil regional study of the growth, distribu- 
tion and condition of the Egyptian peasantry to hav'e 
been published, and that it piovides data for an analysi-* 
of the “-ocio-ei onomic jiroblems of rural Egypt witli a 
vit'w to exploring tlie lines along wdiich amelioration and 
reconstruction might be cariied out. It contains little 
that is new m method, but is a su<-cessful combination of 
demographic and ''Oi lological material and prtivides a 
shrewd ev^aluation of ceii'-us returns and vital statistics 
for those w ho w ish to undei--tand tlu' problems and know' 
the pitfalls of Egvptian demographv . The study lias 
been ( arried out w ith thorouglincss, and combines the 
ai'curacy and objectivity of the si holar with the under- 
standing of the national. 

The prov'mee of Sharqiya occupie-' some 2,000 square 
miles of the ea'-tern Delta ami lies between Lake Man- 
zalah and tlie head of the delta. Bather less than lialf 
the area is cultivateil by irrigation from the Nile, using 
traditional crops and metliod-. The land is farmed in 
small hol< lings, mainly of less than one acre ; the 
population numbered just ov'er a million m 1937. 

The analysis of the mam demographic features ctners 
the giow'th of population between 1882 and 1937, vital 
statistics, composition by age and sex, and includes 
Useful stM-tioiis (ill marriage, the famiK ainl tht‘ household, 
and economic conditions m the prov'im e. The <listribu- 
tion of population is treated in relation to geographical, 
economic and social factors and there is some discussion 
of the application of an optimum (‘riterum. A brief 
section reviews the econijinic condition of the people ; 
this subject Is elaborated in a ciimplementary paper by 
the author on “ Conditions of Life in Buial Sharqiya ' in 
the Sociological Bnueu' Vol. 32 (1940). The work is 
lav ishly provided with tables, graphs, and maps. Data 
are not available for study of biological factor^ sU( h as 
fertility and reproduction rate", ami like all first stmlies 
it suffers inevitably from lack of comparative legional 
<lata. It would have been interesting if moie could 
hav'e been made of comparisons betwetm the longer- 
setth'd areas ami the north-eastern areas, on th(‘ deseit 
border, where Badw t4ements have become -ettled 

The text suffers o<*casionally from routine iliscussion 
of points that might well have been considered axiomatic 
in a monograph intended primarily for specialists. 
Sijme of tlie tallies might liave been reduceil and made 
more valuable by sorting. The study has far more than 
legional value ami js a significant <*ontf ibut ion to 
Egyptian <lemf>gTaphy. 

D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burial under Houses. 

Sir. — W e liave had ample examples^; of burial 
beneath houses both in prehistoric times and 
among some of the ba(*kward ])eoples of to-day, 
but it may not be generally known that the custom 
prevailed in the South of France, to my own knowledge, 
until the end of the nineteenth century, and (.',0 far as I 
know) may not yet be quite extinct. 

On my mother's side my ancestois are from Provence 
and from Xorth Italy — Protestants who fled into 
Switzerland to esi'a^ie persecution. Among their des- 
('cndants there has been a tendency to man-y into other 
refugee families, or to marry back to the land of origin. 
My mother's first cousin and her sister married French- 
men who were brothers. Eugene and Albin D, 

Each possessed, and cultivated, a landed estate and a 
family mansion in the neighbourhood of Ximes. Ender 
each house was the family vault. My aunt had this 
cleareil out and a family tomb built in the grounds in 
which the remains were interred anil the house modern- 
izes 1. My cousin was not so jiarticular. The ground 
door of the house was used as cart -shed and general 
storage, and tontained the family vault. The family 
lived on the first floor which was approached by stone 
stej)s outsale. The top of the house was devoted to 
silkworm culture. 

When I visited the place, my cousin Koger took me 
round and, as we ])assed the .',ide of the house, rapped 
with his knu( kies on tlie wall, and said : " ^lon pere est 
la et nion grandpere aussi ! 

I had been unaware of this ( ustom and was much 
amazefi. 

Staying at the other estate with my aunt I found that 
all the Protestant families in that neighbourhood either 
buried under the house or. in compliance with modern 
iileas. had a tomb m their own grounds. Walking in the 
neighbouring fields. I found several grave slabs by the 
field side. 

There was at that time a newly-made Protestant 
graveyard. But I was tokl it would not be used. Every- 
one preferreil to keep their own dead. The leason given 
for the custom was that at the time of the Albigenses 
and the Huguenots, unless the dead were buried under 
the house, their graves wi're sure to be deset rated. 

'^riie last burial under the houst* that I know of was 
that of the infant grandchild of Fugene in 1896. 

On the other estate, the garden tomb was in use well 
into the present century. My uncle, aunt, and their 
daughter are all interretl there. 

80 far as I know tl lere iiave been no recent deatlis in 
that familv : but since war broke out I liave liad almost 
no news. ‘ M. E. TIURHAIM. 

Was there a • Copper Age* ? Cf. Man. 1942, 

Sir, — In M.an, 1942. 73. 74, I find the phrases 
■ Copper Age,' ' Metal Age,' and ' Stone Age ' 
used by highly competent anthropologists, 
namely. Messrs. C. F. C. Hawkes and V. Gordon Childe. 
It seems not to be understood that the first use of 
co[)per belongs to the Stone Age, because to primitive 
man i-opper. found in the native metallic condition, was 
merely soft .stone. Tliere was no Copper Age. If by 
this is meant the use of copper obtained by smelting, 
then it form', jiart of the Metallurgic Age. Man's 


cultural existence is divisible, I submit, into a Primordial 
Age (of wood, bone, shell, etc.), a Stone Age, and a 
MetalKirgic Age, Even when the magic art of extracting 
metal out of stone had been discovered, and metallurgy 
was born, tlie amount of metal used in the world was 
small for a very long time. The making of cast-iron 
first brought metal into lavish and widely extended use. 
The metals found native on the surface of the earth, 
more particularly gold, copy^er, silver, and meteoric iron, 
were appreciated by primitive man, but all of them to 
him were only stones that could be hammered into shape 
without loss of substance, a quality that we now denote 
as malleability. The art of metallurgy marked a new 
era, and it began jjrobably with the first reduction, by 
fire, of an oxidized copper mineral. The smelting of 
iron ore was long delayed by the relative difficulties of 
the operation, one of which was the need of a high 
teiny^eratm-e, T, A. RICKARD. 

Victoria^ B.C. 

An Old Pwo-Karen Alphabet ; Errata. C/. Man. 1943, 5. 

Owing to several printer's errors in the footnote 
at the end of article Xo. 5 (lines 3, 4. ,7) I should 
like to restate as follows the phonetic value of 
some of the consonants in the table on p. 18, 

Xo. 3. Voiced velar nasal { = ng in biriger), 

Xo. 4. Unvoiced prepalatal affricate. 

Xo. 6. Voiced prepalatal nasal ( = 17). 

Xo. 10. Unvoiced yu'eyialatal fricative. 

Xo. 14. Voiced y^alatal semi -vowel. 

Xo. 19. Voiced velar fricative. 

Xo. 21. Unvoiced u\’ular fricative. 

Xo, 22. Voiced u\mlar fricative. 

The symbol (:) lengthens the preceding vowel. 

In the text on y>. 17 the character reyjeatedly given as 
6 should be replaceil bv consonant 10 of the alphabet, 

G. MARIX. 

An Unusual Flint implement from Egypt in the 
Seligman Collection. Cf, M.\n, 1942, 62. 

Sir. — The flint implement discussed by Mr. 
WiUher in Man, 1943, 31. now in the Pitt Rivers 
Mii.^'Ciini at Oxfoid (Xo. 1940.12.761), is in. long and 
the chord of the arc about 6 in. As he says, the marks 
of use are on the conrej' side, exteniling over about 2 in. 
at the middle of the curve. If the implement were a 
Spoke-shave or draw-knife, one would expect these 
marks to be nii the inside of the curve. The section of 
the object is diamond- like, with a high ridge on both 
fai es, and uneven and lumpy on one face. One gets the 
impiession that the implement was meant to be a cur veil 
knife with a thin, flat section, like the next one in the 
collection, Xo. 762, but was abandoned, as so many 
other of oui specimens were, since the material was 
intractable to further flaking, because of its section and 
lumpiness. The abandoneif tool may well have been 
used as a rough chopper : one often finds that tools not 
good enough for their original purpose are employed for 
rough work in another. 

The flint is Egyptian. Professor Seligman 's remarks 
aVjout the surface simply differentiate it from the 
weathered y^alicolithic implements. The roughed-oiit 
shape suggests the r hal<‘olithic period. 

T. K. PEXXIMAX. 
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A POTTERY MONEY-BOX FROM EWENNY, GLAMORGANSHIRE. By lorwerth C. Beafe. M.A , 
D.Sc., F.S.A., Keeper, Department of Folk Culture and Indudrie's. National Museum of Wale^s, Cardiff. 

# ^ This three-sided money-box (Plate D) is of red earthenware, with white slip, and glaze. From 
a roughly circular base the triangular body rises in bottle-shaped form, ending in a short neck 
which is surmounted by a bird figure. There is a loop handle on each angle of the box, a bird figure 
modelled on each loop. These figures are so conventionalized that no identification is possible. 

The ornamentation consists of designs incised in the white slip on to the red earthenware body 
before glazing and firing. The three sides, so ornamented, have respectively {a) the inscription 
Harriet Simpsoyi 'Jaid^ 15^^ T 839 surn)unded by dots, one row below, and two above, alternating with 
arc lines, the whole surmounted by a very clumsily executed conventionalized -tree pattern ; (6) a 
circle with sexfoil pattern, each foil decorated with a row of dots, the Mhole surmounted by three 
rows of dots, an arc line and a conventionalized- tree pattern ; (r) this side has centrally a vertical 
slot for coins, within a fan -shaped border formed by three arcs and containing also foil and dot orna- 
mentations. all surmounted by a conventionalized-tree pattern. Under each loop-handle, series of 
parallel nicks have been cut into the slip for decoration, while the birds have scratch -decorat ion of a 
similar character. 

The money-box has no maker's mark, but in material, shape, decoration and execution it is 
U^fically an Ewenny (Glamorganshire) production. The birds may be compared with those on the 
Ewenny wassail- bowls (cf. Max, 1935, Plate F) ; the incised and scratch-decoration is to be found on 
almost all the Ewenny pottery known to me : a few years ago I saw a potter at Ewenny making, 
with the aid of an iron nail, similar decorations on a bowl. 

For a note on the Ewenny potteries, see Chapter V of the present \^Titer's Guide to the Collection 
illustrating Welsh Folk Crafts and Industries (National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 1935). 


THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

X ^ Tn November. 1943. the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland will 
O J complete the hundredth year of continuous activity, though not under its present title. Formal 
celebration, under present circum.stances, would be inappnopriate, but the following paragraphs 
fitly recall the occasion. They are extracted from the Presidential Address delivered by Mr. 
H. J, Braunholtz in 1942, but not yet published. 

' Our Society is now almost one hundred years old. In three weeks from to-<iay. on July 20th, 
' it will be exactly 100 years since Dr. Richard King issued his Prospectus for the formation of the 
' Ethnological Society, from which this Institute is lineally descended. There had been an ' Abori- 
' gines' Protection Society,” founded five years earlier with the avowed object of collecting authentic 
’ information concerning the character, habits, and wants of the uncivilized tribes.” But the union 
' of science and philanthropy was evidently not a success ; the latter predominated and, as Dr. King 
■ 2 )uts it, ” the Ethnologist became disfrancliised.” 

’ In the Prospectus for his new Society Dr. King draws attention to the absence of any scientific 
‘ institution for the promotion and diffusion of what he calls the most important and interesting branch 
‘ of knowledge — Ethnology. 

‘ By the end of 1842 only twenty-five members had enrolled, but in 1843 the Society was stimu- 
* lated by Dr. Hodgkin's permission to hold meetings in his liouse in Brook Street, and it was in 
‘ November of that year that regulations were finally drawn up and a Gonstitution ijrovided. 
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‘ This should properly be regarded as its 
‘ birthday, and our Centenary will thus fall in 
‘ November of next year. 

' This would naturally be the occasion for 
‘ some ceremony, some advertisement, and a 
‘ special appeal to our fellows. But it will pro- 

■ bably be opportune to postpone any such cele- 
' bration till after the war, and this consummation 
‘ hardly seems to loom large in the immediate 
‘ prospect. 

■ It is worth while to look at the objects of the 
’ Ethnological Society as defined in its Regula- 
‘ tions. 

' Article 1 states : ** The Ethnological Society 
"of London is formed for the purposes of 
inquiring into the distinguishing character- 
istics, physical and moral, of the varieties of 
^Mankind, which inhabit, or have inhabited, 
the earth : and to ascertain the causes of such 
' ' (characteristics.'' 

[Compare this witli our own Articles and 
Prospectus, and with Huxley's definition of 
Ethnology.] 

■ This definition is very comprehensive, cover- 

■ ing as it does the branches we now call physical 
' and cultural anthropology, as well as archseo- 
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' logy, and it corresponds closely with our 
‘ present objects. 

‘ But Dr. King goes further in his anniversary 
‘ address of 1844. From the very beginning he 

* envisages " Applied x\nthropology " as one oi* 
' the Society's proper functions. ' To the States- 
' man," he says, " this Society will lend a help- 
^ ing hand when studying the Colonial posses- 
‘ ‘‘ sions of w'hich he is the guardian : it will 
‘ form a resting place, where he will be able to 
' " meet the oppressor and the oppressed with 
‘‘'their respective friends; that resting place 
‘ being a depository of facts, which the wise 
‘ “ man of every party never refuses, although he 
‘ ” may use them differently." 

" Dr. King points further to the Society's useful- 
‘ ness to missionaries and traders, and concludes 
‘ that '■ though the Society is in working order, 

‘ " it requires larger funds." That has a familiar 

* ring in our ears. So has his next suggestion for 

‘ increasing its funds : " Now the . . . most 

‘ “ natural, easy, and gratifying means for in- 
‘ “ creasing funds is for each member to exert 
‘ “ himself to procure additional members." We 
‘ could do worse than take a hint to-day from our 
‘ founder and first President.' 


MAN 


THE CRADLE OF THE MNDO-EUROPEANS*; LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE. 


[The, Indo-European primitive types are 
here represented in a spelling ivlilch is easier 
to print than the one usually adopted. The 
apostrophe is a palatalizing mark, j and w are 
semivowels, d is the IE shva, usually represented 
by turned e. The endings -os, -is are noun and 
adjective ejidings, -om denotes a masculine not 
normally occurring in the noyn. sing., a and ja 
are collective eyidiyigs, -a yyiay have oyice denoted a 
collective adjective but has come to be regarded as 
a sign of the feminine.'] 

From the bhnd acceptance of the ‘ Aryan ' 
theory and all that it imphes it is easy to swing 
over to the opposite view , namely that the 'Aryan' 
theory is a Nazi ad hoc invention and a myth, and 
that it is clear, therefore, that such a people as 
■ Aryans ' never really existed. 

This is, of course, totally wrong. That the 
Cermanic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Indie, 
Celtic, and other groups of languages are all de- 
scended from one almost homogeneous original 
has long been known. Moreover, this can be 
proved by the fact that several thousands of 
words of the original speech have been recon- 
structed by scientific processes ; in many cases 
their endings, stress and precise meaning have 
been established, and the reconstructed grammar 


By Stuart E. Mann. 
of proto-Indo-European speech even makes it 
possible to write the language, using simple con- 
structions and short sentences, with a high degree 
of accuracy. AU this we owe to the patiently 
accumulated studies of coniparativists for the last 
150 years or so. Even Dr. Johnson, in the 
Preface to his Dictionary, suspected that such a 
language as ' Indo-European ' may have once 
existed. 

It is clear, therefore, that if in prehistoric times 
there was a single ' Indo-European ' speech, there 
must have been a people to speak it. Our prob- 
lem is to discover who these people were, and 
where and how^ they lived. So far as we know , 
they have left no written records of themselves in 
their original home, so that the picture can only 
be reconstructed slowly, piece by piece, like a 
jigsaw puzzle, from the evidence we have at hand. 

The linguistic picture is essentially a one-sided 
one. A more nearly perfect one could be restored 
if we were to pool the resources of archeology, 
anthropology, hnguistics, and comparative folk- 
lore. The last -mentioned of these sciences is 
probably the least studied subject of all, yet it 
may prove in the end to be the most fruitful, 
provided, however, that folklore findings are 
sulqected to scientific rules, and are cross-checked 
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by the stricter disciplines of the other three 
sciences. Legends, folk- tales, superstitions, 
annual customs and rituals, dances, children’s 
games and nonsense rimes — all these vrill one day 
yield invaluable material. 

What are the limits of linguistic interpreta- 
tion ? Firstly, I fear that linguistics may never 
yield much physiological evidence, though it is 
just possible that a close study of the ' Indo- 
European ’ phonological system might, in the 
hands of an experimental phonetician, yield some 
facts about the size and shape of the jaw and the 
cavity of the mouth. Though climate is un- 
doubtedly the chief factor shaping the sounds of 
a language, the contour of the mouth certainly 
pla} s a part as well. 

The first problem which arises is that of deter- 
mining the cradle of the ' Indo-European ’ 
speakers. To do this I propose to deal with some 
of the names of wild animals, trees and plants, 
domestic animals, and incidental data, including 
the names of some tools and devices, and so arrive 
at an approximate location of the primitive home 
by a process of elimination. 

bhebhruSjOS ' the beaver ’ 

The name of this animal occurs in most of the 
known and fully documented IE languages, 
though in Sanskrit the meaning is ‘ red-brovTi,’ 
i.e. the colour of the beaver. The word does not 
occur in Greek, Armenian or Albanian, though it 
survives as an ancient Dacian word in Rumanian 
breb ' beaver/ The Avestan bavra ‘ beaver ’ 
seems to be the same word as Ossetian babur 
' yellow,' Persian babar ' lion.’ If this is so, the 
suggestion is that the name survived after the 
animal had been forgotten. The same name was 
then applied to a totally different animal. Com- 
pare the application of the word ' holly ’ by 
Americans to a totally different shrub, the 
English holly being almost unknown in the U.S.A. 
The ‘ beaver ’-word is of doubtful occurrence in 
Modern Celtic, and the Welsh use a totally 
different word for the animal. Yet the animal 
was well known to the ancient Gauls {bfhro~). 
In Scandinavia the animal is called by its Greek 
or by its Low German name, though a native 
Avord {bjorr) occurs in Old Xorse. 

Many place-names, ancient and modern, testify 
to the wide occurrence of the beaver. Towns 
situated on rivers, and rivers themselves, are 
named after the animal. The ancient Fibrenus 
River (‘ Beaver ' river) flows along the frontier 
dividing Latium from Campania, and is 41. 3U X., 
13.30 W., this being the southern-movst record mv 
have of the beaver in place-names. In Gaul wx* 
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find Bibrax, Bibract e, Bebriacuin, etc., in 
Alemannic Switzerland we find a Biberist near 
Solothurn, as well as a Biberbruck. The village 
of Be vers, the valley of Bever, and the River 
Beverin in the Grisons give us a noun and an 
adjective of the extinct Ligurian language. 
There are two Biberachs in Germany, a Beveni 
(Low German form) in Brunswick, Bever ungen in 
Westphalia, a Beverwijk in Holland, Beaver- 
bourne, Beverage, Be verst one and Beversbrook 
in Britain, besides Bobrinets and Bobrov in 
Ukrainia, the latter place being as far E. as 40'. 
Similar names occur in White Russia, Silesia, 
Galicia and Bohemia. I have discovered no 
' beaver ‘ place-names in Iceland, Ireland, Wales, 
Scandinavia, Southern Italy or in the Balkans. 
Though I cannot trace the w ord as a place-name 
in the Baltic countries, the word itself is well 
attested in Lithuanian bebras, Lettish bebrs and 
bebris ' beaver.’ 

The above evidence is largely borne out by 
natural history. Briefly, the Old World beaver is 
confined to Xorthern and Eastern Europe, and 
parts of Western and Xorthern Asia. They are 
reddish-brown in colour, and inhabit wooded 
areas where there are narrow' streams with slow- 
currents. Remains of the beaver have been 
found in England and S. Scotland, but no traces 
of the animal have been found in Ireland. The 
bodies of prehistoric beavers have been recovered 
from the Macocha eaves of Central Moravia. The 
animals w ere found until recently in the Rhone 
valley. In the Pleistocene age they reached as far 
south as Rome. In Poland and Lithuania a few 
survive ; in Lapland they have recently become 
extinct. In Scandinavia three large colonies are 
preserved near Arendal, Xorway (58.28^ X.). 

waiwera, wiwera * the squirrel ’ 

The first of these two forms occurs in Baltic 
(i.e. Lithuanian and Lettish), the second form in 
Celtic (Welsh and Irish), and in Latin. Both 
forms occur in Slavonic. The Germanic form 
(aikiverno) has been changed by folk-etymology. 
The word does not occur in Greek, Albanian, 
Indie, Iranian and Armenian. The Latin w ord is 
recorded by Pliny only, and is described as 
' ferret,’ probably in error. The word is held by 
Walde to be of non -Latin origin, since it does not 
occur in modern Romance. There is a village of 
Viver in the Grisons, however. 

In spite of the incidence of a long vow el in the 
first syllable of waiwera there can be no doubt 
that the root of this word is wei — ’ to twist, curl, 
wave, turn,* etc. Cf. Skr. valvarnya ‘ changing 
in appearance.' 
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Though the distribution of the squirrel is wlquos ' the wolf ' 

almost Avorld-wide, the European species alone This word occurs in ail the existing IE groups 
being found throughout Europe, including Sweden except Celtic and Armenian, where the word for 
and S. Norway, and Northern Asia, the squirrel wolf * descends from a type wailos (Irish faol, 
is unknown in S. Italy, the Caucasus and Crimea. Arm, kajU cf. Lith. vailohts ‘ kind of fur '). The 
Even so, as in the case of the Scandinavian beaver, Latin and Greek forms deviate from the normal, 
we must always bear in mind the possibility of a fact which indicates borrowing, 
the animal's extinction in these regions within Wolves are said to inhabit both open country 
the historic period. Squirrels occur as far north and forests. They are unknovm in Africa and 
as Lapland and Siberia. g, America, but are found all over Europe (except 

where recently extinct), including Ireland, Spain 
musis * the mouse ’ Scandinavia, and spread over the greater 

This word is of nearly universal distribution, Himalayas as far east as 

lacking only in the Baltic and Celtic languages. ' 

Its meaning is universally ‘ mouse,’ though the alanis, elanis, m. and f. ' the red deer ' 

Albanians, Armenians and Persians apply the This word occurs in Celtic, Germanic, Baltic, 
word to the rat as well. The distribution of the and Armenian. The red deer is said to be found 
word would seem to indicate that the animal was all over Europe, except in Russia, where it is 
unknown to the extreme northern and western found only in the Crimea and the Caucasus. It 
settlements of the ‘ Indo-European ' colony, is less plentiful in the Mediterranean forests and 
these having first come into contact vith the in Scandinavia than in the forests of Central and 
animal after regionalization. The mouse is said, Eastern Europe. On the Continent the red deer 
moreover, to have come to Euro})e from Asia, but is a forest anirnal. which feeds in the open after 
the evidence is inconclusive. sunset. 
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eg ’his ’ the hedgehog ' 

This form of the word is found in Baltic, 
Slavonic and Ancient Phrygian. The (Jreek 
form is adjectival (eg’hinos), the (.Germanic form 
is a diminutive (eg’hilos), the Ossetian and 
Armenian forms are adjectival and in 0-grade, 
i.e. with -o- as the base vowel (og’hinos). The 
word does not occur in the Indie and the remain- 
ing Iranian languages, nor in Scandinavian or 
Celtic. Its absence in Albanian may be due to 
the presence of Albanian edh * kid (aig’is), vith 
which the eg ’his type would nearly coincide 
(^jedh). The existing Albanian words are loans 
from Old Slavonic and an Italic dialect respec- 
tively. 

The European hedgehog is not found in X. 
Scotland, but ranges from t)3 X. in Scandinavia 
to the South of Italy, and is found in Asia Minor. 
S\Tia and the Caucasus. It is common in both 
highlands and low land^. Other species of hedge- 
hog are found in India and Afghanistan. 

ek’wos ‘ the horse ' 

This name for horse is common to Latin. 
Germanic, Celtic, Baltic, Indie and Persic. The 
irregular form in Greek may be due to borrow ing 
(the aspirate suggests Asia Minor). I cannot 
agree with Childe and Schrader in regarding the 
word as derived from a root meaning * swift,' nor 
can I trace any such root in IE. The usual w ords 
for ' swift ' are figurative derivatives of well- 
known verb-roots, such as elnghus,WOS ' light, 
light-footed,’ twrtos ‘ pressing, hastening,' also 
' pressed, linn,* t/. the Greek type tnghus * press- 
ing, hastening.' elsewhere ’ pressing, weighing 
down, heavy, etc.' 

The w ord ek’wos may, in my view , apply to any 
horse, swift or otherwi.se. Remains of the pre- 
historic horse have been found in Europe, includ- 
ing France and Italy, X. Africa and X. India. 
The Equus robudus of the Pleistocene period 
existed in Britain in the Bronze Age alongside a 
slender- limbed type. That the horse was prob- 
ably tamed by the ' Indo-Europeans ' is indicated 
bv the wide.spread occurrence of the type sed- 
dhlom * sitting-thing, saddle ' as well as sed- 
dblarios ' saddler,' a word bhrunjos, bhrunja 
’ harne.ss, trappings ' (common to Baltic, Slavonic 
and Germanic, c/. Irish brulnne ' breast, front '), 
and a word jajo ' I ride on horseback,' common to 
Baltic and Indie. Cf. 8kr. yciiju ' horse.’ There is 
a common word ghwen5 ’ I chase ' (Alb. zd I 
seize,' Germanic ivinjan ' win,' cf. Goth, icinja 
’pasture,' lit. ’driving place.' Trijt, vyqon). 
There is some evidence of a ty])e toksos ’ hunting 


animal,’ beside toksja ' hunting equipment in 
Baltic, Germanic and Greek. 

luk’sis, luk’snis, luk’snos ‘ lynx 
This word occurs in Baltic, Germanic, (h*e(‘k 
and Armenian. 

The true lynxes are mainly a northern grouj), 
being unknown in India, Africa and South 
America. The lynx now^ inhabits X. Sweden, 
Xorway and Russia, but has been exterminated 
in Central Europe, Germany and France. Re- 
mains have been found in caves in England. 
The lynx extends eastward throughout most of 
Asia north of the Himalayas, ranging through the 
Altai into Ladak and Tibet, and occurring in the 
Indus valley as far west as Gilgit. In Europe the 
animal lives in forests, and is an expert climber. 
The Tibetan variety lives in open barren country. 
The lair of the lynx is usually found Avhere there 
are rocks. Another type, the Mediterranean 
lyiix, is found in Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, (ireece 
and Turkey. 

lak’asos ' the salmon ’ 

This is an important piece of evidence. The 
word apparently derives from a root ’ to jump,' 
and occurs in Germanic, Slavonic, Baltic, Tocharic 
and 0.ssetian. In Tocharic, however, the word is 
said to mean ' fish ' in general. The Russian 
doublet lox ' male salmon ‘ may be loaned from a 
neighbouring IE language. The Italian laccia 
‘ shad,' Sardinian laccia ‘ gudgeon ’ are doubtful 
relatives, though the shad, like the salmon, enters 
fresh A\ ater to spawn. The Ba.sk lac ' dogfish ' 
may be an early loan from IE. 

The salmon is found only in the temperate and 
arctic zones of the Xorthern Hemisphere, the 
southern limits of all salmon-types being the 
Hindu Kush and the Atlas Range. But the true 
salmon (Salma salar). which is probably the fish 
denoted by lak’asos, is not found in the Old 
World south of 42^ X., and is unknow n in any of 
the rivers which flow into the Mediterranean or 
Black Sea. It is essentially a sea-fi.sh Avhich only 
ascends rivers to spawn. 

In determining the site of the ’ Indo-European ' 
home an important piece of evidence is the word 
for ’ sea.’ The typical word, not found in the 
sense of ’ sea ' east of the Caucasus or in Asia 
Minor, is a collective neuter marja * the wastes ' 
(c/. Skr. maru ’ desert.' marn ‘ earth,’ Osset. 
mdrd ’ field '). The English Avord sea derWes 
from a type common to Germanic, Celtic and 
Latin : saiwos ' excited, turbulent, etc.’ The 
usual Baltic word deri\"es from eura ’ the Avide,' 
one of the Greek words means ’ the salt,' and the 
Albanian Avord perhaps derives from a type 
daitm or doitm ‘ tide, division of time.' 
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Sote on ' codfish ’ 

There is a widespread, fish -name of type 
treskos,a, trskos,a ; the phonology following 
tliat of Lat. corpus, AS. hrif, Russ, cerep, etc. 
The word occurs in (Germanic, whence the 
Slavonic and Irish forms may he borrowed. 
Armenian darrex^ however, means ‘ herring.' 

k’ormo or k’anno ' stoat, ermine ' 

This word is discoverable only in Germanic and 
Baltic. 

ghansis, g’hansis ' the goose ' 
ghanser ' the gander ' 

This word seems originally to have been in 
imitation of the bird's cry. and affords some clue 
as to the sound of gh- in primitive IE. Both the 
mascidine and the feminine forms occur in 
Germanic and Slavonic, in Latin only the mas- 
{‘uline form occurs, whereas in Baltic, Greek, 
C^eltic and Indie only the feminine form is used. 
In Irish the fern, form means ‘ swan,' in Sanskrit 
* water-fowl,' elsewhere it is uniformly ' goose.* 
In Baltic the masc. form is an adjective derivative 
of the feminine (/.e. g^hansinos), while English 
gnndfr is probably of independent origin (cf. Lith, 
ffnndms ' stork 

The wild varieties of goose are of wide distribu- 
tion throughout Europe and X. and Central Asia 
as far as India. They breed in X. Europe and 
Siberia, wintering in the Mediterranean area, 
their favourite habitat being marshes, lakes, 
moors and open plains. 

anatis ' the duck ’ 

This word is found in Latin, Baltic, Slavonic 
and Germanic in the sense ‘ duck.' Even if we 
restrict its meaning to the mallards these are of 
such wide distribution as to afford little evidence 
for locating the IE cradle beyond indicating an 
abundance of fresh- water lakes, marshes or pools. 
The presence of small slow-flowing streams in the 
original home is implied by the vord ' beaver.’ 
A type udros,a/udros,a ‘ otter ' confirms this 
view. The word simply means ‘ water- one,’ 
and occurs in Baltic, Slavonic, Germanic and 
Ossetian in the sense ' otter,' in Greek in the 
.sense of hydra, water-snake ' (avSpirated no doubt 
by the influence of the Greek word for ‘ rain ’), 
and in Sanskrit in the sense of ‘ water-animal.' In 
Irish the word means ' dun, brown,’ and a deriva- 
tive of the word means ’ water-parsnip.' The 
Irish call the otter * water-dog.' Another indica- 
tion of the presence of water is a type g’eranos,is 
' crane,' though the original form of the word is 
not certain. Of other water birds Germanic and 
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Slav share a word for swan ; Baltic and Germanic 
a word for seagull. 

Note on ' seagull * 

The Baltic and Germanic words for seagull 
reduce to a tyi^e mewos,a,. Tlie difference of 
gender in Baltic and Germanic suggests non- 
borrowing. Irish has a word meahli (mewa) 

' hen,' which, like the word for gull, is onomato- 
poeic. 

trusdos, tursdos ‘ the thrush ’ 

This is a widespread IE word for ' thrush ’ 
(Latin, O. Irish, Germanic and Armenian, the 
la.st two being diminutives), but no word has so 
far been ascertained for the blackbird. 

Five varieties of thrust nest in Europe and 
X. Asia, though these do not normally migrate. 
The blackbird, on the other hand, tends to avoid 
the more northerly parts of Europe, and is re.si- 
dent all the year round in S. Spain. Algeria and 
the Canaries. The thrush builds its nest of dry 
errass, moss and sticks, and usually nests in 
hedgerows, ivied walls, low shrubs and fruit-trees. 
In the treeless valleys of Scotland they nest on 
rocky ledges. Their food consists chiefly of 
worms and insects. 

The irregular terms applied indiscriminately to 
thrushes and blackbirds by the Balts, and 
variously to both birds by the different Slav 
peoples, suggest that they were borrowed into 
Baltic and Slavonic from another dialect of IE. 
Or they may be entirely unrelated words. 

teterwos,a, tetrwes,a, ' the blaC*k cock.' 

‘ capercailie ' 

This word occurs in Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Slavonic, ancient Medic, Modern Persian and 
Armenian, with variants in Greek. In Modern 
Persian it means jungle-cock, pheasant, in 
Armenian wood -pigeon. In Czech the word for 
‘ heath cock ' is distinguished from the word for 
' capercailie by a diminutive suffix. 

The word is clearly based on the male bird's cry 
to the female. Whether the original sense is 
■ heathcock ' or ‘ capercailie,' the regional imjfiica- 
tions are similar. 

The black grouse, black cock, or heathcock 
{Tetrao tetrix) is found chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of pine and birch forests bordering moor- 
land, where bilberry, cranberry, heath, and 
bracken abound. Much of their food consists of 
buds and flowers, but they eat grain in autumn. 
They frecpiently crossbreed with capercailie. 

The capercailie abounds in the pine forests of 
Xorthern and Central Europe and Asia. They 
live among ynties, and feeds upon pine-needles. 
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qwrmis ’ the worm ' 

This word is of almost universal occurrence, 
but the implications of the word are confused by 
the fact that it means variously * worm * and 
‘ ;iiub.’ 

ghelwos,a, g’helwos,a ’ the tortoise ‘ 

This word is one of the IE words for ’ yellow 
(from which are descended Eng. yellow, Latin 
Jielvus, Latin from (?) Ligurian gllvus (cf. Ladin 
gelc, fein. gelgua ’yellow*), Lithuanian gelsvas 
beside zelvas, etc.) so that the variety of tortoise 
indicated by ghelwos would seem to be Te^udo 
graeca, which is found only in Southern Europe. 
The variety imported as a pet to England is a 
native of the Balkan Peninsula, and is yellow 
with black markings. In general the tortoise is 
said to reach far X. in E. Europe, but not farther 
than 46^ X. in W. Europe. The word ghelwos,a 
is, however, of limited currency, occurring only 
in Greek and Slavonic. 

The European tortoises frequent dry, sandy 
places and do not like ram. 

wopsa ‘ the wasp ’ 
medhus ‘ liquid honey, mead ' 
melit ‘ honey ' 

It is a curious fact that no common word for 
‘ bee ’ has survived from the mother speech, 
especially as the existence of bees in the primitive 
home is implied in the Avords for honey. There is 
even some evidence for a bee -hive in a type 
kuk’ sis,OS * basket, bee-hive,' though more evi- 
dence is needed on this point. The semantic 
value of these words is that they imply the 
existence of honey -bearing flowers and blossoms 
in the original home. Medhus is also a drink of 
the ■ mead ' type. 

Such is the evidence afforded by the names of 
wild animals and creatures in primitive IE. 
Other names must have existed, but these yet 
remain to be discovered. One or tAvo names are 
ambiguous Avith regard to their meaning. Such 
is the type tauros, Avhich is ‘ bull ' in Celtic 
(variant : t^wos), Germanic (OX. thjdrr), Italic, 
Greek and Albanian (dim : taurakos), Avhereas in 
Baltic and SlaA^onic the word is applied to tlie 
‘ bison.' XegatiA'e evidence, for Avhat it is worth, 
is afforded by the absence of a word for * rabbit ' 
(a native of W. Europe, but unknown in X, and 
E. Europe), and there is no certain Avord for 
‘ hare,’ nor is the name of the ' bear ' of certain 
documentation. The tropical animals as a Avhole 
are unrepresented. There is a Avord anghwis 
‘ snake ’ or ‘ eel ’ (Lat. Lith. Slav. Arm.). There 
may have existed a type aquila ‘ black bird, 
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night bird, dark bird, or blind bird ’ (?) cf, Lith, 
aklas ' bhnd ’ and Gmc. nhwild ' oavI,’ though the 
latter may just as easily be an onomatopoeic 
word (uhu-) Avith a diminutive suffix. 

bherg’os,a ' the birch ’ 

The birch tree is literally the ‘ bright ’ tree, 
and there can be no doubt as to its identification, 
as it bears the meaning ' birch ’ in Germanic, 
Baltic, Slavonic and Ossetian. There is a related 
form in Skr. bhurja, a kind of birch Avhose bark 
AAas used as AVTiting paper in Kashmir as late as 
the sixteenth century a.d. 

The tAVo European birches, Befula verrucom 
and B, pubescens occur as far north as 65 and 
70° respecti\'ely, and is the most northerly of 
Europe’s trees. In the south the first extends to 
Sicily and X. Spain, the second to the southern 
foot of the Alps. The birch is found in Central 
and E. Asia, and a Amriety occurs in Afghanistan 
and the Himalayas. It groAvs up to an altitude of 
about 1500 metres. The birch is one of the few 
trees that can groAv AA’here there is heather [see 
wroik’os, beloAv). 

sMikis ' the aaiHoav, sallow-tree ’ 
witis, witja ‘ Avithy ' (root wei- ‘ tAAust ') 

The first of these AA ords occurs in Celtic, Latin, 
Greek and Germanic : the second is found (Avith 
A^ariations) in Germanic, Latin, Celtic, Greek, 
SlaA^onic, Baltic, Persic (mod. Persian ‘ aaIHoav ') 
and Ossetian, being absent from Albanian, 
Armenian and Indie. 

The AA illoAv is essentially a northern tree, but is 
found in the Himalayas, occurring abundantly in 
E. Asia, especially round the Bering Sea. It is a 
Avater-loA^ing tree faA^ouring AAarm districts. 
Except for the Arctic A^arieties the AAilloAv (unlike 
the poplar) is polhnated by insects. 

apsa, apsno ' the aspen ’ 

This is the only kind of poplar Avidely docu- 
mented in IE, occurring in Germanic, Celtic 
(Welsh type : apsno), Baltic and Sla Adonic. The 
aspen has a Avide distribution reaching to E. Asia 
and X. Africa. The tree largely gives place to the 
poplars in S. Europe. 

5sis, osnos, osno ' the ash ’ 

The Avord occurs in Baltic, Slavonic, Latin and 
Celtic. The tree is distributed OA^er the north 
temperate zone, and most of its 40 A^arieties are 
Asiatic in origin. The manna-ash is a Mediter- 
ranean-oriental tree. 

The common ash {Fraxinus excelsior) stretches 
from Southern Europe to 62° X. In Central 
Europe it inhabits moist loAvland Avoods, but 
reaches an altitude of 1350 m. Reaching a 
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luaxi Ilium age of about 200 years it is a short- 
lived tree compared to the oak or the hme. In 
Homer’s time spears were fashioned out of ash. 
''flie leaves have always been used for sheep and 
goats' fodder. Among the ancients the sap of 
the ash was used against snake-bite, and the 
practice of planting an ash outside the house to 
keep away snakes still persists in Europe. It 
was the most important tree in Norse mythology. 

eiwa ' a tree ' 

This word occurs in Germanic and Celtic in the 
sense ^ yew,’ in Lithuanian * bird -cherry/ in 
Lettish ‘ black alder/ and in Slavonic ’ sallow- 
tree.' Though all the recorded forms agree, I 
cannot find any common meaning for the Avord. 
If * yew' ’ w ere the original meaning one might 
relate the word to aiwom ‘ age,’ perhaps ow ing to 
the slow growth and extreme longevity of the 
tree (said to reach 2000 years). The word is, 
however, a complete enigma. 

bhag^OS,a ‘ a mast -bearing tree ’ 
sus ‘ the SOW' ’ ; pork’os ’ the hog ’ 
gwelandis,os ‘ the acorn ' 

I have grouped these w'ords together because, 
presumably, the rearing of swine depended on a 
supph' of food such as might be afforded by the 
oak and the beech. There is no certainty as to 
the original word for ' oak,' for which Greeks and 
Celts agree in using a type derwos drwos, w hich 
in Germanic, Slavonic, Hitt it e (dorwos) and 
Albanian (drwos) simply means ‘ tree ’ or ‘ wood/ 
The type peiQUOS, which in Latin means * oak,' 
is the Germanic word for * ffr/ and is a tree 
sacred to the Balto-Slavonic Thunder God. The 
w<ird bhag’os,a occurs only in Latin and Germanic 
in the sense of ' beech,' and in Greek in the sense 
* oak with edible acorns.’ Other alleged con- 
nexions are almost certainly false. A probable 
relation is Skr. bhnjn ‘ portion,' c/. Hindi bhdji 
‘ vegetables,' and with short vowel bhaj ' to 
share,’ Greek phage in ‘ to eat,’ though the occur- 
rence of a w ord bagas ' bread ' in Old Lithuanian 
implies the existence of both a palatal and a 
guttural root. Of. further " buck- ' in ‘ buck- 
wheat.' 

The type gwelandis,os occurs in Slavonic, Latin, 
Greek, Albanian, Persic (mod. Persian ‘ oak ') 
and Armenian, where the oak is called ‘ hog's 
acorn.' 

The tw'o main kinds of oak are the Quercus, 
native of the north temperate zone, and the 
Pamnia, which being peculiar to E. Tropical 
Asia need concern us no further. Of Quercus 
some 200 varieties are knowii, three in Central 
Eurujie anrl over 12 in S. Euroy)e. The Turkey 


Oak (Q. cttrls) occurs in a natural state in Lower 
Austria, S. Switzerland, Moravia, Hungary and 
S. Europe generally, and bears edible acorns. 
Quercus vallonea is common to Asia Minor and 
the Balkans, and its fruit is likewise edible. 
Quercus serrata occurs in the Himalayas. The 
distinct holm-oak is a native of the Mediterranean 
basin. 

kosalos ‘ the hazel ’ 

This w^ord occurs only in Latin, Germanic and 
Celtic (Gaulish coslo~). Armenian gaynen ' hazel ' 
is an uncertain relative. The origin of Slavonic 
leska and Albanian lujthi ' hazel is unknowm. 

The commonest variety of hazel is Corylus 
avellana, and is found almost everywhere in 
Europe as well as in Asia Minor, Algeria and N. 
Syria. Fossilized remains of the hazel have been 
found in Arctic regions dating from the middle 
tertiary period. In Switzerland the hazel grows 
up to an altitude of 1350 m., in the S. Alps to 
1730 m. 

elimos, aJimos, Imos ' elm ' 

The AVord for * elm ' has no singie IE form. 
The aboA'e types occur in Latin, Germanic, 
Slavonic and Celtic (Irish ailm). The usual Celtic 
A\'ord for ' elm ' seems to have become confused 
AAlth a Germanic term for ' lime (IeiniOS,a). 
AALile Albanian mllenj is described as ’ mountain 
elm.' 

The elm is said to be a disappearing tree, and 
Avas formerly more plentiful than at present. It 
thrives Avell only in tropical forests. The moun- 
tain elm (Ulmus scabra) seems to haAe been the 
lirst elm to recoA^er from the lee Age. and reaches 
a latitude of 70’ in NorAA ay. Avhereas the field elm 
(T, campestris) reaches only to 66|" X. Charred 
remains of elm haA e frequently been found in the 
Danish and Jutland mussel- heaps of the first 
neolithic period, indicating that it aaus once co- 
extensu^e aaIHi the oak, until it became largely 
displaced by the beech. Another term for ' elm ' 
(weng’is or weg’is) is common to SlaA'onic and 
Albanian (c/. AS. Avice ’ witch-elm '). 

Note on 'pine' 

The difficulty of tracing a Avord for ‘ pine ' in 
Indo-European seems to be linked Avith a taboo. 
The Slavonic types k’akina, k’akna. and bhurwos, 
the usual terms for ' Scotch fir.' literally mean 
’ needles ' and ’ dark (tree )’ respecti\'ely, the fir- 
tree word mostly reduces to a type elis,os,a 
and possibly elewos, w hich simply means ‘ tree ' 
or ’ wood,' and is the base of Greek eAac^os*, 
• AV'ood-animal.' i.e. elmbhos. The taboo-Avord 
may liaA^e resembled peuk’a or peuk’ta, but the 
evidence is inconcIusi\'e. 
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abolis, abalis, ab^is ‘ the apple-tree ' 
malom * the apple ’ 

The first of these words is common to Slavonic, 
Baltic, Germanic (short initial) and Celtic (short 
initial). The second form is common to Latin, 
Albanian and Greek, and may be a loan-word 
(see map). 

All other evidence of IE trees is tin certain. 
The word for * alder ' is difficult to reconstruct 
from the similar but not homogeneous words 
found in Latin, Germanic, Slavonic and Baltic, 
and there is no trace of a general word for either 
the lime-tree or the larch. Latin and Germanic 
have a common word for maple ; Latin and 
Hittite share a tree-type karpinos. When we 
consider that there is no common Indo-European 
Avord for common things like ‘ bread ’ or ' grass 
the absence of so many tree-names is not sur- 
prising. 

We now turn to the grains. There is an almost 
uni\ ersal Avord for ’ grain,* i.e. g’mom. The 
existence of a Avord gwemus, gwemowos (in 
Baltic gwmus,OWOS) for a hand-mill or ’ quern,* 
as AA ell as a Avord melj5 (maljo. mlj5) ’ to grind,* 
and a Celto-Slavonic type taistos ' dough ’ 
indicate that the primitive people made flour, 
though Avhat they made of it afterAvards is not 
clear from linguistic cA’idence. It is difficult to 
see Avhy, for instance, the Sla Adonic Avord for 
* bread ' should be a loan-Avord from Germanic, or 
Avhy the Lithuanians should haA^e once regarded 
their bread as a ’ gift * (= ►Skr. dhdnd ‘ grain '). 
Fortunately Ave can reconstruct four grain-names 
in IE AA'ith certainty, and others with a fair degree 
of probability. 

rughis ' rye ' 

This Avord is Avell attested, and occurs in 
SlaA'onic, Baltic. Germanic and Celtic, and as a 
loan-Avord in Finnish, all in the sense ‘ rye.* 

The true rye, Sf-cfth Cf realp, is said to deriA^e 
from the mountain rye, a plant found on rocky 
scrubby slopes of the Mediterranean basin and the 
Near East as far as W. Persia and the Caucasus. 
The grain is culth^ated almost up to 70^ X., and 
flourishes in SAvitzerland up to an altitude of 
2100 m. It is a much hardier plant than Avheat, 
groAving in drier and colder regions than the 
latter. It is little cultivated in the south temperate 
zone (including Hungary and Bumania) Adhere 
wheat is the staple grain. More than 90 per cent, 
of the Avorld's rye is groAvn in Europe, 

According to Warburg the prehistoric peoples 
of Western Eiirojje did not know rye. It occurs 
in Eastern Europe for the first time in the Bronze 
Age, and is held by Warburg to haAe come to 
Europe xia 8. Piussia. 
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puris,OS ‘ a kind of a\ heat * 

This AA'ord occurs in Baltic in the .sense of 
* AAdnter-AA'heat,’ in 81a Adonic as * corn,’ ‘ millet,' 
‘ spelt ’ and ‘ couch-grass ’ ; in Greek it means 
‘ AA’heat,’ while in Indie it is a kind of cake 
(8anskrit type p^os, Hindi type ptos). In 
Finnish it occurs as a loan-Avord meaning ‘ por- 
ridge.’ In Baltic and Anglo-Saxon the word is 
used in its plural form, and in the latter language 
means ‘ rye-grass.’ Czech suclio-pyr (' dry ' puros) 
is a kind of sedge groAA'ing in damp hollo avs, the 
floAvers collectiA el}" haAung the appearance of mist 
(cotton-grass ?), Avffiile the Greek AAord agro-pyron 
(‘ field ’ puros) is * couch-grass.’ Clearly, then, 
puris,os is an inferior kind of wheat . 

The Trlticinn class includes couch-grass, aegi- 
lops, * Einkorn,’ spelt, and AA'heat proper. The 
’ corn ill Egypt ' is said by Warburg to ha\"e been 
T, sjielta, and is groAATi to-day by small farmers in 
Central Europe as Avinter corn, the grains of Avhich 
are frequently added to soups. Besides spelt, the 
T. dicoccian \"ariety is said to haA"e been cultiA"ated 
by the Egyptians, and its grains are held to haA^e 
been found in the remains of neolithic and Bronze 
Age pile dwellings. T. dicoccum is said to groAV 
Avild in Palestine at an altitude of 1330 m., and it 
is still cultiA'ated to a small extent in Spain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, S. Germany, Serbia, 
Egypt and Arabia. Grains of a Avheat approach- 
ing the modern Aariety haA"e been found, accord- 
ing to Warburg, in Egyptian tombs, as Avell as in 
the neolithic pile dAveliings of Bobenhausen. 

Wheat is an almost uniA^ersal grain, growing up 
to X., except in XorAAay, Avhere the Avarming 
effect of the gulf stream makes ciiltiA ation pos- 
sible up to 69 \ In the Alps it is found at an alti- 
tude of 1400 m., but requires better soil than rye. 

jewos, pi : jewoi, collectiAc : jewja ‘ a grain ' 

This Avord occurs in Sanskrit, AA^estan and 
Lithuanian in the sense of * Avheat,' but in 
^Modern Persian it means * barley,' and in Ossetian 
■ millet.’ In the Bomani dialects of Europe it 
means * barley ' but the Avord is sometimes 
applied to * oats.’ The occurrence of all three 
types rughis, puros and jewos in Lithuanian does 
not alloAv us to conclude that jewos was used in 
those regions Avhere the Avord puros Avas unknown. 
The picture is further complicated by the exist- 
ence of a type g’hridh-ta ‘ cereals ' in Albanian, 

* barley ’ in Anglo-Saxon, and g’hridha ‘ barley ’ 
in Greek, a ty])e bharisis, of uncertain documenta- 
tion, and a third, albhis ‘ the Avhite (grain) ' 
noun-type of albhos ' Avhite,’ cf. Turkish arpa 
' barley,* probably borroAved from an extinct IE 
language. 
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Some clue as to the meaning of jewos is afforded 
by the existence of a root jew- ' to well up, seethe, 
ferment, move, stir, etc.’ (c/. Lat. jus, Gk. zyme), 
hence jewos would seem to be primarily a ' grain 
used in fermentation or brewing.’ 

The barley cereal is essentially a grain of the 
south temperate zone, though being hardier than 
either wheat or rye it will grow in the north of 
Europe and in mountains where wheat and rye 
fail. Barley will grow up to an altitude of 2100 
m. in the Alps, and to the immense altitude of 
4300 m. in the Himalayas. Barley has not the 
appetising flavour of bread, but boiled barley 
makes a nourishing mucus. 

Warburg holds barley to be one of the oldest 
of cultivated plants, barley-corns having been 
found in prehistoric pile-dweUings, in the Lorthet 
Cave in France, and at the Campigny site. It 
was known to the early Egyptians, by whom it 
was malted for brewing, to the ancient peoples of 
Palestine, and to the ancient Greeks, of whom 
Phny says it was the earliest known grain. In 
modem times three -fourths of the world’s barley 
is grown in Europe and Asiatic Russia together. 
It is still the staple grain of Tunis, Algeria and 
Greece, and is an important article of diet in 
Portugal and Turkey. In N. Europe it is largely 
cultivated for beer- brewing. 

meli, xneljom, melja ‘ millet ’ 

That this word simply meant ‘ millings ’ is 
indicated by Serb and Slovene mdja ' flour,’ 
Irish meile * hand-mill.’ But Latin milium, 
Breton md, Albanian mel and Greek mdlne 
(adjective form) all mean ‘ millet.’ The Avord is 
related to type melj5/mlj5 * to grind ' as is indi- 
cated by the Russian type pisinom ‘ miUet ’ and 
its relation to type pisjo ' to grind.’ 

The common millet {Panicum miliaceum) has 
not so far been discovered in a wild state. It is 
said to have come to Europe from Central Asia, 
where the summers are longer and Avarmer than in 
Europe. The millet is sensitive to cold. It is one 
of the oldest cultivated plants, having been found 
in neolithic sites in SAAitzerland, the pile dw^ellings 
of Italy, and in Germanic graves. It functioned 
in Chinese springtide rituals as early as 2700 B.c. 
It is the staple food of nomad Mongols and 
Kirghizes throughout Central Asia and in N. China 
to-day, and it is wddely cultiA^ated in India. A 
great deal of the grain is lost by grinding. 

There is little evidence of the early cultivation 
of oats whether as food or fodder. There may 
have been a type kop^os or kap^os,a, Avhich, as 
it applies (Arith A^ariations) in Slavonic to 'dill,' 
‘moondaisy ’ and ‘ nettle,’ and only in Germanic 
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to ' oats ’ (c/. ' haA^er-sack ’), may originally have 
been regarded as nothing more than a ' feathery 
Aveed.’ The Finnish Avord kahras I hold to be oi 
different origin (Finno-Ugrian ?). Beyond this, 
Latin, SlaA^onic and Baltic have a word for 
oats, of w hich only the first syllable aw- agrees. 

Smaller plants are exceedingly difficult to trace 
in primitive IE, EA^en in the more backward 
countries of to-day only those AAild plants seem to 
be known AA'hich serA^e some specific purpose, i,e, 
as medicine, dyes, food, or for keeping away 
insects. I recall the difficulty I experienced when 
trying to collect w ild plant names in Albania, and 
how^ Avhen a name Avas found, there Avas little 
agreement among the natives as to the precise 
plant designated thereby. It would sound a 
hopeless task, therefore, to establish plant names 
in a speech which has been dead for perhaps more 
than fiA^e thousand years ! Only about thirty 
names, apart from loans, are common to English 
and German, languages separated by a mere 2000 
years. 

The most certain of the plant names are those 
which denote dye-Auelding herbs. 

modll^OS,a ' fragrant dye-plant, galium, madder ’ 

This AAord occurs in Germanic and Lettish in 
the sense ' madder,’ Avith the additional meaning 
of Galium verum (' lady’s bedstraw ’) in the latter 
language. In Old Slavonic it is an adjective 
' IWid,’ and the general meaning in modern 
Sla Adonic is ' blue.* The Czech adjective type 
modhrinos is ' larch,’ probably owing to the red- 
ness of its Avood, and the resin deriA^ed therefrom, 
Avhile type modhrina means ' bruise, black eye.’ 
The Irish type modhartos means ' discoloured.’ 
In Sanskrit there is a plant name, presumably 
identical Anth Sindhi madJiurd ' aniseed,’ though 
this does not yield a dye but an aromatic oil, 
Albanian has madergon ' nightshade,’ but the 
connexions of this AA^ord are not clear. 

The plant is clearly a dye-yielder, one of the 
Rubiaceae {Galium and Buhla), but whereas 
madder is a natiA^e of the Mediterranean, yielding 
a red dye, Galium is more common in X. Europe. 
In Scotland and Latvia the roots of G. verurn are 
used to produce a fast dye, and the rest of the 
plant is used for curdling milk. It is a favourite 
plant of bees and has a strong honeyed scent. 
For this reason Sanskrit madhurd ‘ sAveet,’ 
Gaelic modkar ' soft ’ may indicate the original 
meaning of the AA ord (c/. medhos ' honey ’). 

weroik’os,a,wroik’os,a ‘ heather ’ ; 
adj. ' tAvisted, knotted ’ 

Ihis Avord occurs in Celtic, Slavonic and 
(E-grade) in Greek in the sense ' heather.’ In 
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0 -grade the word means ' bent, knock-kneed ’ in 
Greek, ' paralysed, crippled ‘ in Lithuanian, 
\vhile Latin eruca, uriica is the ‘ canker-worm.’ 
Albanian urith ’ mole ' (lit. ‘ twister ’) is in the 
same grade as Eng. wry. 

The common ling, Callund vulgaris ^ is found in 
most parts of Europe, and grows as far north as 
Siberia. Its SE limit is given by A. Grisebach 
(quoting Bode) as running *' from Khotin on the 
Dniestr via Kaluga and Kazan to the L'rals, 
intersecting in turn the XE boundary of Fagus 
near Brody, Acer 'pseiidoplatanus at Kev, 
Carpinus be f ulus in the Ukraine, Fraxinus on the 
Volga and Quercus peduncidata E. of Kazan. I 
have traced this on the accompanjdng map (p. 76). 
The Calluna is easily the most useful of the 
heathers, being used both for dyeing and for 
making brooms. It is an astringent and has a 
flower attractive to bees. 

melis ’ a staining plant, stain, dark mark ’ 
This type in Welsh and Lithuanian means 

■ blue, violet,' but Lith. meh is ‘ woad/ and 
Gothic meljan ' to vxite,’ German mcden ' to 
paint ' derive from this word. 

Short -grade cognates are probably Cornish 
mel ' poppy,’ Old British mel-ejafr {* goats ’ melis), 
Sanskrit mala (Romani rnd) ' dirt,’ be.side long- 
grade mdlinya. 

^ A. Grisebach, Ve<jetntion der Erde, 'N'ol. I, pp. 146-7. 
says : ‘ The evergreen erica is decidedly a Western 

* European type. It is true that calluna, the heather of 

■ the Baltic plain occurs again in Russia, but here it 
‘ mostly requires the protection of shady trees to keep the 
' ground moister. Thus the need of the erica-t\ 7 ies for 
‘ moisture is indicated. The open heaths of the Baltic 

* plain are a product of the beech-climate. In Scotland 
' ('alluna (ay- X.) only goes a little beyond tlie beech 
' limit (58'). It thrives in cloudy mountain areas. The 

■ (otherwise) bare slopes of Mont Blanc near St. Gervais 
‘ are clad with calluna to a considerable height. The 
‘ erica formations are not averse to the moisture of 
' mountain forests. ... A decided maritime climate, or 
‘ a substitute in the form of increased rainfall in mountain 
‘ regions is only one of the needs of the true ericas. Otlua- 
‘ erica forms find a sub.stitute m tlie mai’slies {cjj. 

' Andromeda poli folia), and a few grow in eastern areas. 

' such as Ledum and Andromeda calyculata. In view ot 
‘ this general relationship of erica to moisture of the air or 
‘ of the soil it is strange that these very forms, calluna 
‘ and bell-heather (E. tetraiix), should be found both m the 
‘ dry sands of X.W. Germany and tlie sodden peat of 
‘ moorland tracts, and that in spite of the enormous 

* contrast in the means by which moisture is supplied 
‘ in these regions they share a uniform physiognomy. 

' But this apparent non -dependence uj)on ground- 
‘ moisture may be due to the fact that even on dry hilly 

* tracts the heather deposits a firm bed of humus on the 
‘ loose sand, which is capable of retaining the atmo- 
‘ spheric deposits of moisture occurring in maritime area^' 
‘for a certain length of time. In a large part of the 
‘ Baltic plain the calluna is the only representative of the 

* ericas. Bell-heather occurs for the first time at the 

* legunif' limit, and then become^ more and more frequent 
‘ as the North Sea coast is approached. The number or 
‘ erica-types increuses in Trance, reaching a maximum m 
‘ the heaths of Guacony. . . .’ 


In Lettish meins is ‘ black,’ Welsh melyn 
' yellow,’ Ligurian (in La din) mellen, fern, melna 
‘ yellow,’ Greek 7nelas (from meins) ‘ black,’ 
Sanskrit malina ’ dirty,’ and Lithyanian (long- 
grade) melynas is ‘ blue,’ The Greek type 
melnjom is *' viola,’ melnja is a bird, Albanian 
‘ blackbird,’ ' black goat,’ while Albanian rnelld, 
melle (melnos, melnis) means ‘ weal.’ The value 
of this word is to indicate the probable existence 
of another dye-plant besides modharos. 

Records of other dye-plants are too obscure to 
deserve more than a mention. Gothic has a 
word icizdila, cf. Eng. tveld ' dyer’s- Aveed,’ a tvord 
which has been connected with Latin vitrum 
' AA'oad ’ (for phonology cf. ardtrum : Slavonic 
radio). 

musos, mustos, muskos ' mossy substance ’ 

The first of these types occurs in Germanic and 
Slavonic in the sense of ' moss,’ in Lithuanian in 
the sense of ' mould,’ and in Celtic in the sense of 
’ must,' in compounds ‘ moss,’ Armenian -murr 
(from musus, cf. dzunr ’ knee ') in ma-murr 
' moss,’ cri-murr ' sea-AA^eed ' (lit. ' AAater-moss ’). 
Sanskrit muskaynusta is a sedge {Cyperus rot- 
undus), Latin muscus is ‘ moss,' ynustus ' mouldy,’ 
cognate AAdth Eng. must. 

svik’sis,0s ' a glutinous berry,* ’ mistletoe ’ 

This AA ord is common to Sla\"onic, Latin, Greek, 
Albanian (diminuti\"e) and Celtic, though in the 
last group it is impUed only in French gui ' mis- 
letoe,' Welsh gici-ail ' branches,’ Old Siax^onic 
visi ■ green branches.’ 

Visenm album is a plant Avhich occurs only in 
Europe and the temperate regions of Asia. The 
mucus of the berry is used as bird-lime. The 
branch Avas regarded Avith special reAcrence by 
Germans, Celts and Romans. 

It is strange that no certain eAudence has been 
handed doAA n of a berry-bearing shrub. Even a 
definite Avord for ' berr\^ ' does not occur in IE, 
though there is a type akina, akina meaning 
* berries ’ in Latin, ’ black currants ’ in Lithuan- 
ian, Avhile in the latter language berries are called 
by a A\ ord (5ghwa) which in primitive IE meant 
' eggs.’ 

The names Avhich folloAv are of limited docu- 
mentation, occurring for the most part in lan- 
guages of the Mediterranean basin. Xone are of 
IE origin, and Avill therefore only be mentioned 
briefly. 

bhak’os,a * a bean,’ Greek * lentil,* Albanian 

' bean ‘ ((Tcrmanic type haxund ?). 
bhabhos,a ' broad bean,' Latin and SlaA^onic. 
makos, mako *' poppy,’ Greek, Slavonic, borroAA’cd 
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in Germanic and Armenian (cf. Arm. megon 
‘ poppy ’ and p'egon ‘ beech/ both from a Greek 
dialect). 

wikis, wikis, wikja ‘ kind of climbing pulse/ 
Latin, Baltic and Slavonic ; in other languages 
a loan-word. 

lakhano- ‘ cabbage, greens,’ Greek and Albanian, 
linom, linom ' flax/ in most European languages, 
native probably only in Latin and Greek, 
kanaphis or kannabis ' hemp,’ Greek, Albanian, 
Germanic and Slavonic. 

k’ik’er- ‘ chick pea,’ Latin, Armenian and 
Albanian (' lentil ’). 

erogwos ' poa,’ Greek, Latin, changed by folk- 
etymology in Germanic, 
pisos * pea/ Greek and Latin, 
mal^’hwa ’ mallow,’ Latin, Greek, Albanian and 
Armenian. 

Besides these there are a few names of plants 
common to two IE languages only : thus Ger- 
manic and Slavonic share a word for ‘ reed, rush ’ 
(Czech rol'os, rakos), a word for ‘ carrot ’ (mrkwa) 
and a word for ' sneeze wort ’ (keiQeros,a) ; Lith- 
uanian durpe is Eng. turf, and Eng. tare (Dutch 
tanve) seems to be cognate with Sanskrit durvd 
’ millet ’ (dorwa : drwa). A large number of 
names are common to Latin, Albanian and Greek 
(among them ' vine ’ and ’ olive ’) but these may 
be from an extinct Mediterranean language. 

Conclusion 

A peep into the mode of flfe of the ‘ Indo- 
Europeans ’ will afford us some secondary 
evidence as to where the cradle was situated. 

We have seen that the ' Indo-Europeans ’ had 
no common words for tropical and subtropical 
vegetation and fauna ; but names for exclusively 
Western European animals and plants are also 
wanting, e.g. rabbit, holly, etc. That we should 
not place too much reliance on this kind of 
negative evidence is clear from the fact that the 
larch, 1 a wide-spread European tree, has no dis- 
coverable IE name, and that of the pine and fir 
are difficult to determine. There seems to be no 
common term for either ' grass ' or ' stone,’ 
though the rearing of cattle for their milk 
{melg’5 ^ to milk ') imphes the existence of grass. 

^ Of the larch two varieties belong to Central Asia, 
Two to the Himalayas, one to Siberia ind one to Europe. 
The European variety in its wild state is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the mountains of Central Europe, 
chiefly the Alps, the Carpathians, and the heights of 
Bavaria, Moravia and Silesia, find r^rov s <it riltitudes 
ranging from 900 m. to 2270 m. The existence of old 
churches built of larch shows that larch originally 
extended farther X. than at present. The tree doc.s not 
thrive in loir count The Siberian larch, which is 
probably only a sub- variety of the European larch, forms 
vast wooils in X.E. Russia and X. Siberia. 
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Plant -names survived only if they w^ere important 
to the IE mode of life ; otherwise the^^ were 
ignored. That grass was harvested as fodder is 
indicated by a word k’oinom,a ‘ hay ’ (root ‘ to 
lie ’), found in Greek, Baltic, and Slavonic. 
Moreover, the fact that the ‘ Indo-Europeans ’ 
reared cattle (gw5ws), sheep (owis), the pig 
(sus), the goat (aig’is,os) and kept dogs (k’unes) : 
that they made carts (wog’hoi) of wood (derwos), 
complete with wheels (rothoi), rims (quequoloi), 
an axle (ak’sis), thole-pin (tiilis,os in Lith., Greek 
and Germanic), and yoke (jugom) for the two 
bullocks which drew it along the rutted way 
(ruga, Czech ryha, etc.) l that they ploughed (ar5) 
the land, sowed {Sej5) their seed (s6mo,-en“) and 
reaped (kerp5) their harvests — all these facts 
imply that they lived in a temperate country 
where there were ample grasslands, arable soil, 
a plentiful supply of timber, and hard stone for 
making high-class tools. 

That the ' Indo-Europeans ’ lived a highly 
organized life, no one will deny. The age to which 
they must be assigned is one in which tools of all 
kinds had reached a degree of excellence sufficient 
to allow of large-scale ploughing and reaping, tree- 
felling and the fashioning of wooden carts. Yet 
no certain word for any metal has survived, the 
term ajos,esos " bronze ’ being of limited docu- 
mentation (Latin, Germanic and Indo-Iranian), 
nor can any common word for a weapon (except 
skeitos ‘ separator, protector, shield ’) be traced. 
Of tools and devices the following can be recon- 
structed : aratrom, ar-dhlom ‘ plow -thing, plow,’ 
mate j a ' hoe,’ ak’mo,-eii- ' stone anvil,’ sekuris,a 
' chopper,’ ksuros, ksurja ' scraper ’ (Lith. ' shave- 
grass,’ Alb. ‘ gravel,' Skr. and Gk. ‘ knife, razor ’), 
g’ombhos ■ nail,' ak’is ‘ spike,’ ghebhalos ’ prong, 
spit,’ gwemowos ' handmill,' peilos,a ’ rasp, i.e. 
saw^ or flle,’ tere-dhlom ‘ bore-thing, borer,' 
sed-dhlom ' sit-thing, saddle,’ sarpos,a ' reaping- 
knife,' sju-dhlom ' sew - thing, awi,’ and perhaps 
ne-dhlom ‘ thread- thing, needle.’ 

The use of metals seems to have been dis- 
covered after the ' Indo-Europeans ’ had become 
regionalized, by which time phonetic differen- 
tiation had already set in, so that as the use of the 
new metal spread to other IE regions the Avord 
would be taken from the place of origin of the 
metal. Thus we call Avolfram ‘ tungsten,’ not 
*thung-stone (heavy stone), using the Swedish 
form of the word unaltered. The w'orld’s lan- 
guages have borrow ed ‘ nickel ’ and ‘ cobalt ’ 
from German in recent times. That the IE names 
of metals show irregularity is not surprising, in 
view' of their limited use in speech, presumably 
because they were known chiefly to the artisan 
84 J ^ 
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class. Compare, moreover, English aJumhdum 
with American ahnninum, a recent example of 
inconsistency in borrowed metal-terminology. 

Evidence of IE pottery is iindiscoverable, yet 
curiously enough a word for handle (amsa 
’ holder ’) has survived. Of great interest is the 
IE type kauk’os,a ' skull, bow l, cup.‘ In Celtic, 
Latin and Indie this word means ‘ bowl, cup,' in 
Lettish * bowl ' and ‘ skull,' in Lithuanian 
‘ ladle ' with variation ^ skull/ and in Greek 
and Icelandic ‘ skull.' Schrader says primitive 
peoples used the skulls of their enemies to 
fashion bow Is. If on the other hand it could be 
proved beyond doubt that the people within the 
‘ cradle ' area used the skulls of their own people 
as bow'ls, important conclusions as to the ethnic 
composition of the ' Indo-European ’ people 
might be reached. 

The home of the ' Indo-Europeans ' must have 
had a temperate chmate, owing to the existence 
of names for the four seasons spring (wesor, g.s. : 
wesntjos), summer (samer-), autumn (as30,-en-) 
and winter (g’heima). The universal occurrence 
of springtide ritual in Europe indicates a sudden 
onset of spring as in Central and Eastern Europe, 
where one week the landscape is completely 
devoid of any green vegetation (including grass), 
the follow ing week everything is green ; the 
transformation taking place within a few' days. 
The Germanic peoples identified the spring - 
goddess with the Dawn (Ausora, Ausaxa, whence 
Easter). Many IE folk tales testify to winter as 
being a subterranean demon (r/. Pluto) who 
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strips mot her -earth (r/, Ceres) of her produce (r/. 
Proserpina), and who must somehow’ be propi- 
tiated by decorating a ‘ live ' winter- tree or ever- 
green with presents, in order that spring may be 
allowed to return (cf. the Himalayan cedar, our 
Dcodara, known as * God's tree '). Hence the 
winter revels (jala. Greek zelos, Welsh iawl 
‘ glorification,' OX. J6l ' Yule,' etc.). Hence the 
fanatical preservation of the wooded hilltoj) 
(gwrja) as a sacred place (alkos,a, Lith. * sacred 
grove,' ' barrow',’ where prominent warriors were 
formerly buried, Greek ‘ .strength, protection, 
Lettish ' idol,' Gothic and Anglo-Saxon * temple,' 
Sanskrit ' kind of tree, sun-god, sun, hymn,' and 
compare the verb-type aleks 5 ' protect ’ in 
Greek, ' lock, bar ' in Armenian, ' keep, preserve 
in Romani). Hence the covering-in of the tree- 
stumps, even after they had ceased to live, with a 
rude kind of roof to form a prehistoric Acropolis, 
complete with colonnaded temple, capable of 
affording the primitive folk perpetual kaila (cover 
or sanctuary). 

It Avould be interesting to continue describing 
the IE home with its door (dho-weris, dha-weris 
■ placed barrier ') and its w attle walls or parti- 
tions (poksis,OS) and the occupations of its 
women * threading ' (nejo, i.*'. spinning or 
sewing) the woollen yarn (wlna), or plying needle- 
fuls of gut (gija). But one could add indefinite! 
to the picture in this way. When the original 
IE vocabulary of some 4000-5000 w ords has been 
fully restored, the archeological picture will no 
doubt stand out more vividly than ever. 


THE DIVINE CAT AND THE SNAKE IN EGYPT. 

In recent articles in Jour. Eg. Arch. XXIV, 
pp. 83-91 and 157-179, Dr. Alan Gardiner, 
discussing the exact meanings of tw'o different 
w'ords used for rooms or halls, connected with 
certain royal or priestly activities, drew' attention 
to the divine cat Mafdet, Avhich. living in the 
chamber that may be called the ‘ Hall of Life,’ 
kept it clear of snakes by chopxjing off their heads 
with a great knife : this means, of course, that 
being a goddess — or god, since one text makes her 
definitely male — she was endowed with human 
hands and tools. though, as a cat. her claws would 
suffice her and are indeed specifically mentioned 
in another text : her place in the Hall is recorded 
in par. 440 of the Pyramid T exts. The author 
uses the word ’ Mansion,' but as that has now' 
acquired a rather special meaning, ’ Hall ' seems 
preferable : he finds that the use of the chamber, 
w'hich is not clearly defined in the Texts. Avas 
probably as a room adjoining a temjie where the 

[ 


By G. L). Hornblower. F.S.A. 

Pharaoh took a meal after fulfilling his ritual 
duties in the temple : he Avould perha])s he 
accompanied by his queen and e\'en some house- 
hold attendants : he quite likely Ihed there 
(p. 90) — it may in fact haA'e serA ed as a kind of 
* rest-house ' of the sort used by traA'elling state- 
officials in modern Egypt. 

Another scholar, Henri Gauthier, in ' Le 
Personnel du dieu Min,' p. 83, connects the cham- 
ber w'ith tombs, as a sort of chapel for the offering 
of food to the deceased occupant by his family 
or others ; but he adinits as alternatiA'e inter- 
pretation, as a place for secular use. In either 
case the Hall AA'as of first religious importance — 
for the king aa^s himself a god — and so the 
creature which made it safe against that most 
dread enemy, the snake, gained the meed of 
highest honour and, like the public benefactors in 
old China or India, entered the ranks of * gods.' 

As to the cat's i)erformance, two ladies who had 
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in recent years spent several months on tlie sands 
of Upper Egypt told the author that their cat 
used to kill horned vipers (Cleopatra's ' asp ') by 
pouncing on them with her claws and then biting 
them to death ; I once had a cat which dealt with 
scorpions with like efficacy. 

Mafdet is mentioned once in the annals of the 
■ Palermo Stone ’ as having a feast for the anni- 
versary of her birthday, together with Seshat, the 
goddess of wTiting, in the reign of a king of the 
First Dynasty, identified by Breasted as the 
Miebis of the Greeks {Ancient Records, I, par. 115). 
This record, like others of so remote a period, 
might perhaps embody a mere vague tradition, 
but she is quite definite in the Pyramid Texts 
which were collected at about the same time as 
the records of the ’ Palermo 8 tone ' ; in those 
Texts she appears in pars. 438, 440. 442, 677 and 
1212. Her rank must have been settled long 
before the Texts were brought together and 
edited by priests of the Solar cult, then at its 
zenith, for par. 442, for instance, betrays the 
usual solicitude of the scribes of that cult to draw 
into it all the activities of the non-solar forms of 
religion : it figures the Sun -god Re as taking 
the knife from the Cat and killing the serpent 
himself, using the dead king's hand and Mafdet 's 
knife. The king had now become a form of 
Osiris and acted as a vehicle of divine power ; in 
par. 677, his fingers become the claws of the Cat, 
to seize the snake. In the same cast of thought, 
Mafdet was actually identified with Re in the 
collection of funerary incantations generally 
known, though vTongly, as the ‘ Book of the 
Dead/ In chap. XVII we read that the 
Cat was indeed Re, the equation being sup- 
ported, as so commonly in Egyptian religious 
literature, by a ridiculous pim. The same 
passage puts forward an alternative identifica- 
tion in a timidity characteristic of the whole 
chapter, which, in its strained efforts at exegesis, 
is so sophisticated and decadent that the com- 
piler himself has to record a really remarkable 
series of hesitations, making most of it valueless. 
In Budge's translation, vol. I, p. 103, the chapter 
is accompanied by two illustrations from the 
papyri of Ani and Hw-nefer ; the vignette for 
chap. XXX\TI (p. 163) displays the dead man 
tackling two serpents with the knife ; he thus 
takes to himself the function pertaining to gods 
and kings, as recorded in the Pyramid Texts, but 
by this time many such privileges in funerar\' 
matters had been accorded to royal officials. 

In connexion with Mafdet we face the old 
question of the cause of the deification of animals ; 
an early theory, dating from classical times, held 


that it was for their usefulness to man, but many 
have gainsaid it, pointing to the uselessness and 
even danger of many such animals as the lioness 
of Egypt, Yet the first animal, probably, to be 
deified was the cow, for the supreme utility of her 
milk , then the dog, which was the earliest known 
subject of domestication in Europe, for his use in 
hunting and guarding man and his property. In 
Egypt he joined the gods as Anubis who, though 
now generally identified with the jackal, was 
known to the Greeks as a dog and, in many papyri 
and the bronzes of the Saitic period, was repre- 
sented as of the graceful selonki type which still 
survives in the Soudan as a common form of 
pariah. The dog, besides, was mummified in 
Egjpt. like cats and other animals who had 
attained to godship. 

Mafdet was, perhaps, not worshipped by name, 
as was the oat -goddess Bastet, but she was given 
the epithet of niither (formerly transcribed as 
neter) which is translated as ' god ' or, adjecti- 
vally, as ‘ divine.' This word is represented in 
hieroglyphs as a flag, at first triangular but later 
four-sided, such as those hoisted on lofty poles at 
the entrance of temples ; its original function 
would seem, from modern analogies, to have been 
to signalize the execution of ritual ceremonies. 
This is very clear in the practice of the African 
tribe of Wabarwa which the Rev. D. Shropshire 
has brought to our notice (Man, 1934, 86). Here 
the fiags were hoisted at the sacred shrine when a 
rite Avas to be solemnized ; their object was to 
summon the spirits to come and take their part 
in the rite, as w^ell as to give notice to the people — 
a pregnant example, imleed. In Egypt the flag 
seems to have become, CA^entually, the symbol for 
that quality of all entities, whether gods, men or 
the dead, Avhich entitled them to be honoured with 
ritual ceremonies ; the dead themselves were 
frequeiitl}" described as nntlier, but could not be 
allow'ed the earlier hieroglyph for ' divine ’ since 
it w as of a toteniic. or quasi-totemic, nature, con- 
sisting of a falcon on its perch, sign of the con- 
quering Horus-clan. The perch-sign, too, came 
to be commonly attached to the hierogl}q>hs 
denoting actual divinities. The word nutJier, 
then, had, as usual in Egypt, a quite material 
base, by no means spiritual, and bears perhaps 
some likeness to the basic meaning of our elusHe 
wurd ' god * wdiich, as some etymologists have 
concluded, may originally have signified no more 
than ' an object of adoration.' 

The religious use of flags has survived in Islam : 
the tombs of ])ersons revered as saints are always 
markefl with them. In Egypt I have witnessed 
the making of such saint>. .sometimes as the result 
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of a pious man's dream, and have seen the setting 
up of flags, occasionally borrowed at first from a 
friendly neighbouring shrine, as well as the light- 
ing of lamps at night, and these are the first 
concrete markings of the presumed saint's grave ; 
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later it would be covered over with a little domed 
and whitewashed shrine and \ery likely a tree 
planted to shade it ; the shrine would, of course, be 
furnished with a tomb, perhaps a mere cenotaph, 
but always the object of believers' veneration. 


A MORTAR AND A ROCK-CARVING IN JAMAICA. Bij .4. I). Lacailh, lUmtmted. 


An archaeological study of domestic stone 
vessels in Britain has led me to seek com- 
parisons abroad. Among the records accumu- 
ated, many from the habitation-sites of 2 )eoples 
now extinct have much in common with instances 



Fig. 1. — ROCK-CXJT mortar, Jamaica. 
Height, 39 inches. 


noted at home. An example to which attention 
is dra^vTi here (fig. 1) was discovered by me in 1925 
in Jamaica. It is ascribed to the aborigines of 
that island, who hewed it out of a huge piece of 
coral -lime stone rock, probably fallen away from 
the inland cliff, on the edge of the Cockpit 
Country, near Pant repant, TrelaMuiy. 

A , — The improvised vessel stands opposite an 
opening in the rock-face to the south. This was 
one of several rock -shelters to which I had been 
conducted by Dr. Campbell, of Pantrepant, to see 
an anthropomorphic figure incised on the rock- 
wail. The elliptical basin (fig. 1), 2fi inches by 
20 inches, has the appearance of having been 
fashioned by stone hammers, and is worn fairly 
smooth in the centre by constant pounding within 
it. Used with a pestle, it could have served as a 
mortar : with a mall or pounder, the cavity could 
have been employed in the same w^ay as the heavy 
but movable Scottish ’ knockin' stane.' that most 
elementary of pot-querns (Arthur Mitchell, The 
Past in- the Present, 1880, pp. 44-5). As the 
Jamaican utensil may be ascribed to the Arawaks, 
it was probably used in the preparation of cassava 
or pulses. Among many other purposes, it could 
also have been used for pounding grits and paste 
for that excellent pottery, which has been yielded 
bv a numl)er of sites in Jamaica. 

As a cf)mmunal vessel, the Jamaican specimen 
finds many parallels, those from North America 
being particularly well known. It is interesting, 
however, to recall that in the Scottish Highlands 
alone some rock-surfaces at clachans or crofts 




Fig, 2. — rock-carvixg at pantrepant, Jamaica, 
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))ear well-worn basins, used almost within living 
memory as fixed mortars, and for husking grain. 

All utensils for pounding are cognate. Their 
origin lies in that convenient surface uj^on which 
it occurred to early man to pulverize something 
by means of a hammer or pestle. That the sur- 
face should have presented itself as a depression 
would make it more attractive. The hollow may 
have been improved by pecking out. Very 
probably the Jamaican basin here figured is a case 
in point. 

B . — The carving I had gone to examine near 
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Paiitrepant was seen to be more* elaborate than as 
noted in the Journal of the Institute of Jam/iica. 
1897. It is cut on the projecting rock beside the 
opening, immediately facing the basin and 10 feet 
3 inches from it. The illustration (fig. 2), repro- 
duced from a rubbing, shows the assemblage. 
i\[any other and unrecorded carvings, as deeply 
incised, were detected on the surrounding rock- 
walls. As mere outlines of human heads, with the 
eyes and mouth only represented by small pits, 
they are in keeping with most Arawak scribings 
found in similar conditions in Jamaica. 


THE COMING OF IRON TO AN AFRICAN PEOPLE, THE WINAMWANGA. By G. A. Waimvnght, 


The \V inamicanga between Lakes Tanganyika 
and Xyasa, — The traditions of this people 
show that iron came to them still later than to 
Angola (Max, 1042. 61), for it did not reach them 
until some date in the seventeenth century. 
Moreover, unlike the other three peoples, the 
knowledge came to them from the south-west. 

The Winamwanga trace their history back to 
the advent of a great and skilful man named 
Musyani, who came to their country some two 
or three hundred years })efore about a.d. 1900. 
He and a few friends settled among them peace- 
fully. Finding that he had knowledge of many 
things of which they had been ignorant, the 
people elected him chief. He taught them to 
work in iron and to make hoes. As well as a 
knowledge of iron -working he brought them 
many seeds and taught them all the agriculture 
they know. Before his arrival there seems to 
be no definite history, and the people say that 
they dw^elt in the forests living on game and w ild 
rof)ts.i 

8o here again, as with the Bushongo. the 
knowledge of ‘iron formed part of a whole culture- 
complex, and its coming coincided with the 
beginning of history and of civilization, as it 
probably also did w ith the Dama, 


^ Chisholm, Journal of the African iSocietjj^ ix., p. 360. 


On the other hand, iron did not come to the 
Winamwanga from the north, as it did to the 
Bushongo and the Baganda, but from the south- 
west. Musyani and his friends came to them 
from the Wisa country, w hich lies east of Elisa- 
bet hville between the Luangwa River and the 
bend of the Luapula River.- The Winamwanga 
live some two hundred and fifty miles to the 
north-east of this on both sides of the boundary 
between Xorthern Rhodesia and the Tanganyika 
Territory. Dr. Chisholm writes from a place 
called Mwenzo, which lies between the tip of 
Lake Xyasa and the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and here it is that Musyani lived 
and died.'^ The Lala have a widespread reputa- 
tion as smiths,^ and they are relatives and 
neighbours of the Wisa from wdiom Musyani 
came. 

Like iMussuri in Angola. ^lusyani has been 
deified by his grateful people. He, and not Cod. 
is said to have been the Creator of ' local parts.* 
He has his shrine at Mwenzo on the site of his 
house. It is the most important in the land, and 
sheep are sent there for sacrifice."^ 

- The Journal of the African Society^ xii, pp. 445, 446. 
The Livingstone Memorial is just within, their terntoiy. 

^ Chisholm, loc. cit., p. 364. 

* The Journal of the African Society ^ xii, p. 445. 

^ Chisholm, loc. cit.. pp. 363, 364. 



AN ARCHAIC GREEK STATUETTE FROM SOUTH 

University of Oxford. 

The statuette, of which photographs are 
reproduced here, was seen by Major the 
Honble. R. A. B. Hamilton, who writes : — 

* In January 1939 I was riding with a con- 
' course of tribesmen past the old ruin of a fort. 

■ w hich lies at the mouth of the Wadi Jardan. in 
’ the Aflen Protectorate : Long. 47 E. : Lat. 

' 15' X. A tribesman ran after our jiarty and 

r 


ARABIA. By Professor J. B. Bnizley. F.B.A., 

' offered me a small statuette for sale. I asked 
him w here he had found it and he replied that it 
’ had been washed out of the ruin by a flood the 
’ year before. He demanfled Rs. 200, for it. I 
’ tried t<» beat him down but he refused to dro]) 
■ his ])rice. There was. for many reasons, little 
’ time for argument, aiul I had no more than Rs. oO 
’ of my own money with me. 

J 
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' I (iisniotmtcd and examined the statuette. 
‘ It stood tive inches high and was of bronze. 
‘ I stood it on the sand and photographed it. and 
‘ I enclose tlie pilot ographs herewith. ^ 

* 1 have not been able to return to the territory 
' since and efforts to obtain the statuette by 
‘ correspondence have failed.' 

I doubt if. in a photograph three-quarters of an 
inch high, an unknown ancient statuette can be 
distinguished, with certainty, from a cunning 



and very ])ossibly Laconian. It goes in styh^ and 
subject with the following bronzes, most of which 
have been put together before : — 

Athens 7644. from Lykosoura in Arcadia. LY7/ 
1929, ]). Ill, fig. S : Zervos, L' Art vn t/mv-. 
tig. 226. 

Athens 6233. from Olympia. Olympia 4. pi. 7, 
41 ; BCH 1029. p. 108. fig. 4 : Zervos, fig. 22o. 
Athens, from Pherai in Thessaly. BOH 1929. 
])1. 4 and p. 104. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

AN ARCHAIC GREEK .STATUETTE FROM SOUTH ARVBTA. 


modern copy of such a statuette : but the bronze 
in the photograph lias every appearance of 
genuineness. 

It represents a warrior wearing corslet, helmet, 
and greaves, but no chiton. The hands are 
missing : the right hand probably held a spear, 
upright ; the left arm may have had the shield, 
although no traces of attachment are visible in the 
photograph. 

It would be a good Greek work from the midtile 
third of the sixth century b.c\ ; Peloponnesian, 

^ From these minute photographs the illu.stration^ 
})elo\v have been enlargofl to about half the size of the 
origiuiil. 

f s!l 


Athens 7598. from Seliniis in Laconia. AM 3, 
pi. 1, 1-2 : Langlotz, FruHiyrifrldschp Bihl- 
hanerschalea . pi. 49, d : Lamb. Onek (tnd 
Romatf Bronze.^, pi. 28. a ; BOH 1929. ]). IKh 
fig. 6. 

tSamos. from Samos. JHS 53, ]). 289, fig. 15. 
Oxford, from Dodona ? JHS 30, pi. 12, 2. 
Athens 14789. from the sanctuary of Apollo 
Korynthos near Longa in Mes.senia. Belt. 2, 
pi. 1 ; Langlotz. pi. 50. h ; Lamb. pi. 28. h : 
BOH 1929. p. Ill, fig. 7 ; Zervos. fig. 228. 
Athens, from Dodona. Praktika 1930. pi. 2-3 : 
Anzedjer 1932. p, 146. 

Berlin 216. from Olynqha. Part of a ves.sel, 

1 
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BCH 1929, p. 113 ; Neugebauer, Die yninoisclien 
und arcluiisch-griechiscJien Broiizen, pi. 40. 

I do not remember hearing of any other archaic 
or classical Greek bronzes being found in the 
Aia})ian ])en insula. 


[This communication is reprinted by per- 
mission from the Annual of the British Bchool of 
Archaeology at Athens, Vol. XL. pp. 83-84, for 
which the blocks were lent by the Royal An thro 
pological Institute. I 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


Some Difficulties of Indirect Rule in The Gold Coast. 

Simimary of a Cotn)fiunicatio)i miide hy Dr. 
M. J. Field, 26 January, 1943. 

Although they have ' chiefs ’ the Gold Coast 
eominunities are essentially democratic, for the chiefs 
belong to the same stock as the people and receive 
their authority by delegation from the cominmiitx . 
Various native mechanisms {e.g. the Mankralo) exist 
for maintaining the limitations set on the power of 
chiefs. There is conflict between the native theory 
that chiefs derive their authority from their people 
and the Government theory that they derive^ it from 
the CJovernment. In interpreting Indirect Rule as 
* rule through chiefs ’ it has been necessary for the 
Government to fortify the power of chiefs, thus 
making the system less (hmiocratic than it originally 
was. Bearing in mind that in the self-governing 
modern state, towards which Indirect Rule is 
striving, the people will probably demand a thorough 
democracy, it is necessary to consider whether " rule 
through chiefs ’ is the most progressive interpreta- 
tion of Indirect Rule. 

A second great difficulty is that the native 
governmental imits are either small or, when large, 
have lost their original forces of cohesion. The 
large political units were primarily military imions 
for mutual defence and secondarily financial unions 
for maintaining the joint war-chest. Each stool 
belonging to the union paid one-third of its income 
into the common fund. The ‘pax Britannica ’ has 
now removed the danger of warfare, and minmg 
concessions have made many of the stools very 
wealthy. These now resent paying one-thii‘d of 
theu* incomes in exchange for no perceptible benefit, 
and are claiming independence of the miions. The 
unions are therefore tending to break up, and the 
problem is to find a new incentive to unity. 

Another difficulty is the imifiue relation between 
land control and political control. Xot only art^ 
these two completely independent of one another, 
but .spatial contiguity is not the native basis of 
political unity, nor is occupation of land neces- 
saril 3 ^ correlated with ovmership. Since land has 
accjuircfi a inone^^ value the small lanrl -owning 
groups, which are politicalh" subordinate, are now 
the wealthy groups. If administration is to be put 
on a district basis (which the development of a 
modern state seems to demand) then either the 
existing large political unions must be allowed to 
die, or the control of land and wealth must be 
forcibly’ transferred to them. The first alternative 
is distasteful to the administrator, for large luiions 
are labour-saving ; the second is not acceptable by 
the land-owning stools. 


How to Combat Racial Philosophy. Summary of a 
Communication made hy Dr. I. Zollschan : 
23 February, 1943. 

Among the man^^ modern racial theories, 
only the Xordic theoiy has developed a com- 
prehensive philosophj^, embracing every aspect of 
life, including ethics and religion. This philosophy 
was not conclusive but it has formed an important 
part of the ideas which have led to the present 
world conflict. Anthropology- was only a starting 
point, but it lias been used to transform this racial 
theoiy into a faitli. 

Anthiopological iironormcements by indivddual 
scholars alone are not sufficient to prevent the 
furtlier growth of this faith ; science as a whole 
must imdertake the task. Effoi ts were made, with 
this end in view, between the \-ears 1933 and 1938, 
to secure the co-operation of leading academies 
imder the auspices of the League of Xations ; these 
efforts, which had appeared likely- to achieve success, 
were brought to an end in 1938 by- political changes. 

8ubsequent political successes strengthened this 
‘ philosophy^ ’ still more, with the result that, as 
with any superstition or pseudo -religion, faith in it 
can only be eliminated if the destruction of its 
dogmas is accompanied by material disaster. But 
in order to avoid the dev-elopment of a dangerous 
undergroimd mov-ement as after 1918, and to make 
the peoples concerned desire re-education, the 
means of destroy-ing the dogmas of this new ‘ faith,’ 
i.e., of historical pseudo-science, must be prepared 
in good time. 

iSome fresh proposals to bring this about were 
dev-eloped. 

nt Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Summary of a 
C ommunication made hy Professor J. L. My res, 
F.B.A. : 23 March, 1943. 

These two regions of North Africa differ 
widely- in structuie, resources, and history-. Gyrene 
was colonized from the Greek island of Thera in the 
seventh century- B.C., and became \-ery- rich, with 
sev-eral daughter cities, of which Barca and Berenice 
(Benghazi) were the chief. Its wealth came from 
.sheep-farming, a wild diug {silphiion) of which it 
had the monopoly-, and trans-Saharan trade. Its 
monuments are still impressive, es]>ecially- its rock- 
cut tombs and temple of Apollo. 

Tri])oli— a land of ’ Thiee Cities ' — repelled Greek 
colonization about olo B.c., and fell under Cartha- 
ginian rule, and then under Roman. Relatively 
lowland, and cultiv able, it produced com and olives, 
and its ‘ Three Cities ’ were wealthy- and magnificent 
in Imperial times and until the Arab conque.st. 
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The Development of Vernacular Literature in 
Africa. Summary of a Coynmnnicatiou by 
Dr. Ida C. Ward : 20 April. 1943. 

Tlie ])r<)vision of rea<lini>: matei iul is imphoit 
in tlio many schemes of development wliieli aie 
})eing planned for Africa. TJie linguistic implu'a- 
tions and the ]>ioblem.s involved in them have* not 
been sufficiently stressed. Liteiature nuist for the 
moment give way before the pressing need for actual 
leading matter, which at present is lamentably iri- 
adecpiate in even the bigger languages of Africa, 
though this does not mean that literature will not 
glow. 

Two main questions arise. In what languages 
must these books. pam})iilets, newspapeis be 
written : and who shall write them ? 

A European language, a ' lingua franca ’ or 
" rmion ' language, the language of the most im- 
portant groups V For each of thc'^e something can 
be said, and it is possible to u^e all for different 
types of book and different classes of people. Heie 
we must consider not tlu' educated few, but en- 


A isag(‘ nia>s and adult education, as well as a much 
wider })io vision of schools, and for tlu^se, the ver- 
nacular is essential if ail people are to be reached. 

The Afi'ican must wi-ite them, and for this ho 
must 1 h‘ tiaiiKMl. Th(^ pioblems involved in this 
d(*vel()pment includ(‘ the clioice of tlu' b(‘st language 
for the ]>uipOr^e in any area, of tlie most ustTul 
dialect, of a suitable orthogra])hy, r|uestiom of 
word division, conventions of spelling. General 
linguistic training directed towards this purpose, 
and inclu<ling a careful stu<ly of the vernacular and 
its potentialities, is a preliminary to real develop- 
ment. The need is urgent. 

Among Africans tluue are signs of awakened 
interest in their languages and cultures : literary 
societies have been formed : a critical attitude is 
showing itself : questions of dialects and oi-tlio- 
graphy are discussed : there is a possibility of 
departments of vernaculai studies at colleges like 
Achiniota and Maker(u-e. There is liere a vast field 
of wide activity. 



OBITUARY 


Franz Boas : 21 December, 1942. 

By the death ui Xtuv York at the age of 84 
of Emeritus Professor Fj*anz Boas, the world 
of Anthro])ology ha--^ lo^t one of its most 
fascinating and influential figurt's. Perhaps no one 
since Tylor ha> exerted as much influence on hi-, 
(M)ntemporarie^ as he and yet tliero is no textliook 
of the scieiK e that bear.> hi.s name, if we exctqU one 
edite'd in (^ollabomtion with his ])upiis. 

Franz Boas was born in Minden. West]>halia, in 
1858. Aftei* -itudyiiig in his native t<iwn he went 
to the Universities of Heidelberg. Bonn, and Kied, 
where he took his doctorate with a thesis on the 
colour of sea water. 

The turning point in Boa.-s's life came after a 
voyage to Baffin Land whence he returned as 
Privatdocent and a.s^istant at the Koyal Ethnological 
Museum, Berlin. In this way he came m contact 
with Vu’chow, Bastian, Tylor, and Beddoe from 
1885 onwards. 

In 1886 he visited British Columbia to study the 
native customs. Three years later he became 
instructor at Clark L niversity and in 1895 he was 
attached to the American Museum of Xatural 
History. In 1899 he was a])pointed to the Chair of 
xAnthropology at Columbia, a position which he 
occupied with great distmetion till his re.'-ignation in 
1936. 

Just as Sir William Turner ma<Ie Edinburgh the 
nurs(n‘v cjf anatomists. Boas in tht‘ s}>ac(‘ of ono 
gimeration madt^ Columbia the nursery of American 
anthropologists. He was the first anthrojMdogist to 
combine active fiidd ('xpiultaice with t ('aching. By 
flu* extensive use of th(‘ jihonograph h(' n'cordi'd and 
studi(‘d the language.-^ of many American tribi's. His 
philological works on the Kwakiutl Indians, his 
excavations in ^Eexico, and the fn^sh and m>V('l idt^as 
he shed on many problems would have made the 
reinitation of lesser men. But Boas was not out 
for public fame : his was the s])irit of the triu* 
scientist whos(* greatest rewarrl was the solution of 
ditficuit problems, tlieivby making th(‘ task of oth(*rs 
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(‘asit'r. He esclu'wed publuuty and did not believe 
in dressing facts to suit prevailmg fashions, a fact 
which explains th(' hostility with which infliu'utial 
circles greet ml his conclusions. 

Two major contributions jirt'gnant with revolu- 
tionary ]) 0 '-sibilities stand to his credit, namelv : 
{(() th(‘ intt'restiiig coniK^igion he ("stabii^lu'd b('t ween 
X(jrth Asiatic ami X()rthw(^^.tern Aimu-ican culture-: 
as a re, -lilt of th(' Ji'sup Xorth Pacific Expedition ; 
and {b) his jiroofs that th(‘ descfuidants of tin- Ea.st 
European Jew and tla^ South Italian immigrants 
differed in ])hy'^ical typ<' from tlasr ])arent.'>. their 
brothers and sisters horn in Europe, and that the 
change in physical tyjie was specific and cumulative. 

It is in teaching and inspiring others, in ])lanning 
research, in his original apju'oach t«j and dehnition 
and analysis of ethnographic problems that we must 
look for his greatness. He was not a philosopher in 
search of systems, but a painstaking scholar, a genial 
and self- (effacing man. a great scientist. He will be 
best remembered not as much by his o\\m writings 
but by the great contributions of his pupils. 

As Pivsidimt of the American Anthropological 
Societ\' and the X('w York Acach'iiiy of Science.s he 
was to be seen at all tlu' gi'eat EurojK^an Scientific 
Congresses. 

He was elected an Hun. Fellow of the Roval 
Anthropological Institute as far liac'k as 1902. 

R. E. (b ARMATTOE. 

Pangeran Ario Soejono : 1886-1943. 

AVith the sudden death of our Institute’s 
guest member. His Exeellency Pangeran Ario 
Soejono. both the Xetherlands Government 
and the Indonesian people have suffered a great loss. 
The deceased, who was only 56 years of age, was a 
remarkable and very gifted man. Descended from 
an old Regent’s family of Java, he received a 
thorough education and was one of the first young 
Javanese noblemen who completed the three years’ 
academic training, wliich was then a prerequisite 
for admission to the Xetlierlands Fiidies Civil Service. 
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Jnstead of tryiiij^ to iiiake a oareer io tlio central 
adiiiiiiist ration, he preferred serving in the ranks of 
the native division of tlie civil service corps, in 
which at the tune there were still very few otficials 
whose studies had such a broad basis as his. 

After serving as a junior official and as District - 
Chief, he was already called to the high office of 
Regent of Pasuruan at the age of 31, as successor to 
liis father-in-law. He soon proved to be one of the 
most progressive and able Regents of Eastern Java. 
In 1921 lie wa^^ elected member of the People's 
C'ouncil at Batavia, a rejiresentative body in which 
he became one of the out>tanding hgures, and one 
of the very few who always spoke without notes. 
His speeches were characterized by a fresh and 
gT‘es.sive sj^irit, and by great knowledge and love of 
his peojJe. 

A new 2 >hase in Mr. Noej one's public service began 
in 1934, when he became one of the members for 
Xetherlands India of the Internationa) Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee. He therefore came to Holland, 
which he had visited some years before, having been 
at that time a No a member of the Netherlands Dele- 
gation to the International Labour Conference at 
< Jeiieva. During his stay in Holland he had often 
attended meetings of the Committee in London aiul 
Pans and various Conferences at Geneva. 

His remarkable linguistic gifts greatly facilitated 
his work in international gatherings and with his 
cosmopolitan outlook he felt (|uitc at ease on such 
occasions. 
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Mr. Soejono remained in Holland i ill the beginning 
of 1940, when he was nominated member of the 
Council of Netherlands India and returned to 
Batavia. 

During the attack on Java in the beginning of 
March, 1942, the Govern or -General judged it neces- 
sary that the Lieutenant Governor -General, Dr. van 
Mook, and a few other } prominent officials, should 
leave the country in order to be able to render useful 
service in the long-term intere>ts of Indonesia. The 
deceased was one of them, and although he had to 
leave his wife and daughter, he did not liesitate for 
a moment. His plane was attacked by the Japanese 
and caught fire as it landed at Broome, Australia, 
but he continued his journey to this coimtry. Soon 
after his arrival he was made a member of the 
Netherlands Cabinet, the first Indonesian called upon 
by Her ^lajesty the Queen to be a Minister in the 
Netherlands Government. In the short time Mr. 
Soejono held his post he won the resjject and 
sympathy not only of liis colleagues but of all tho^e 
who came into contact with him. He would cer- 
tainly have been glad to give a lecture to the 
Institute if he had lived longer, as he was a keen 
student of anthropology. Ev'en during lii^^ last stay 
in Holland he regularl\' followed the courses of Prof. 
Dr. Josselin de Jong at Leyden University. In 
Soejono the writer has also lost a good friend, with 
whom ex])eriences liave been shared and thoughts 
exclianged for more than a quarter of a centurv. 

ALTiUST MUHLENFELD. 


REVIEWS 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Climate and the Energy of Nations. By S. Mark- 
ham. M.A.. B.Litt.. M.B.. F.B.Met.S. Oxford 
U nii'ersity 1942. Bp. 144 ; price Iffi'. t)</. 

This work i'^ divided into twelve chapters, viz. the 
eaii.-^es of energy, climate a factor, human reactions, 
the ideal outdoor climate, climate and history (including 
a sur\'ey of the significance of the 70^ isotherm, and 
notes on Egypt, India, Greece and Rome, Arabia and 
Islam, fSpain and Portugal, America, and the “ coal 
' civilizations '), climates and climatu' control to-day, the 
death-rate and infantile mortality as tests of national 
energy, trade as a test, energy in the British Isles, the 
Jews and the ’ poor whites ’ and a concluding chapter on 
the future, with two statrstical appendices. 

With Mr. Markham's main contention that ‘ one of the 
basic reasons for the rise of a nation in modern times is 
its control over climatic conditions,' none will quarrel. 
But it IS a well-worn statement, the elaboration of which 
hardly needs a new work of this kind. Mr. Markham, 
however, goes much further than merely to elaborate it, 
and states in his preface that his work is the result of 
' a study of civilization from the scientific angle.’ The 
book is unsatisfactory precisely becau.se it is not con- 
sistently scientific. Several of Mr. Markham’s deduc- 
tions are not based on the organized body of knowledge 
that has been accumulated on the subject : that is, they 
are unscientitic. 

One may mention in passing a few generalizations ; 

‘ We know that certain peoples such as the British are 
■ regarded as phlegmatic* ' (p. 11). By the term Bntisli, 
does Mr. Markham mean ‘ English ' V I notice that all 
his maps of England and Wales (p, 116) are entitled 
‘ England and that M ales is not mentioned as such in 
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the Index. ‘ In the early days indeed, the religion of a 
' people was thought to account for much of its great- 
' ness ' (p. 11). Why ' early days ’ ? Does Mr. Mark- 
ham con-tider the religious factor as now of no account ? 
Anthropologists will be shocked to hear that they ’ the 
' world over are so divided in their views that there is no 
' common acceptance of e\'en the broadest racial 
■ divisions ' (p. 16). 

On pp. 67-83, the coal civilizations are discussed. 
I find the treatment of fuel in this section very unsatis- 
factory. No mention is made of peat and its important 
place in the culture of large tracts of this island, down to 
recent times. We know, too, that Sir Cyril Fox dis- 
covered used and unused coal in a Glamorganshire cairn 
of Bronze Age date (about 1400 b.c.) and I am somewhat 
sceptical of the assumptions made concerning its unim- 
portance in all districts in early times. INIr. Markham's 
summary of the development of the fireplace is ';ingularly 
unsatisfactory : he refers, for in.stanee, to its ’ invention ' 
in the thirteenth century (p. 68) and to its presence m 
Rochester Cattle iii 1130 (p. 69) ! It is obviuu?> that he 
has ignored the hteratuie (^u< }i as the WeLh Laws} 
concerning the highly -developed central fireplace of pre- 
Norman and later time.>, with its stune fireback or 
' reredos ’ and its front r<-te)itaadnm of iron [see also 
L. A. Shuffrey's Ey)(fli.sh Fireplace). 

On p. 79, Mr. Markham refeix to the excess of births 
over deaths m foiu* i*ountries including Sweden (5*4 per 
thousand per annum m 1921-30 and only 2*5 in 1931-5) 
and sugge.-'ts that < ounti ies such as Sweden ‘ are dropping 
‘ behind through sheer lack of punching power In 
view of Sweden s pre-eminence in what may he termed 
creative < ivilization, particularly in the applied aits, 
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this is a surprising statement. Does Mr. Markham 
equate national energy with, literally, punching power ? 
The question is partially answered in Chapter IX, where 
he states that ‘ the effort to secure and retain wealth ’ is 
‘ one of the surest indications of national energy ’ and 
that ‘ external trade ’ is another. As a student of cul- 
ture, I would disagree with the adequacy of both these 
criteria. 

In Chapter X, howev’er, Mr. Markham's theorizing is 
crystallized by the application of his principles to the 
small area of the British Isles. ‘ If there is anything in 
‘ the theory previously propounded,’ he writes, " pros- 
‘ perity and culture should centre towards the south of 
‘ this area, i.e. the dry-warm portion.’ He proceeds to 
prove to his own satisfaction that the cultural paradise of 
Britain is south-east of a line drawn from Plymouth to 
Scarborough. MTiat are the proofs ? (n) He quotes 

Ramsay Muir’s statement that south-east of this line 
‘ sprang nine-tenths of the men born before 1800 whose 
^ names find a place in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
‘ graphyy^ and he himself has gone through the supple- 
mentary volumes to find that they support the con- 
tention ! The ’ scientific angle ' ? Does Mr. Markham 
realize that to be included in the D.X.B, ‘before 1800 ’ 
involved, generally speaking, membership of a certain 
social caste ? Does he realize that the greater part of 
the island west of the line he has drawn is occupied by 
another nation and that by reason of its different language 
and culture, that nation is unrepresented in the D.N,B. 
except M'here a few of its members wrote in English or 
migrated to England or took part in English life ? 
Mr. Markham’s test is useless and misleading unless he 
includes Welsh as well as English biography. And even 
for English men of genius, the D.N.B. is an unsatisfactory 
guide. (6) Mr. Markham illustrates, the ' meteorology of 
‘ England ' to prove again the same contention. But 
from his meteorological map. he omits any record of 
sunshine and fog, and also of isophenes, both of which 
would spoil his picture. A fog map (such as map 3 in 
Ground Plan of Britain) would show that the favoured 
areas are all west of Mr. Markham's line, (c) Mr. 
Markham has a map illustrating vuiemployment from 
1931 to 1936. South and east of his line it is low (under 
16 per cent.) north and west high (over 22 per cent.) 
And here he makes the ludicrous statement that ' the 
‘ first most striking agreement is that the counties with 
‘ high unemployment are also the cold -wet areas and the 
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‘ counties with low unemployment are the warm-dry 
‘ areas.’ The ‘ scientific angle ’ ? Are we to suppose 
that the highest imemployment during 1931-36 was to be 
found on the central -Wales plateau which is the coldest 
and wettest area west of Mr. Markham’s line ? Had 
climate any relation whatsoever to the inter- war de- 
pression in the south- Wales coalfield ? If not, why does 
Mr. Markham stress this ^ striking agreement ’ ? Let 
him tell the miners of the Rhondda that thej' must blame 
the climate for their unemployment ! {d) Mr. Markham 

shows the distribution of wireless licences in 1935 and 
shows again that north and west of his line, the per- 
centage is low. MTiy does Mr. Markham choose 1935 ? 
Does he realize that in that year the greater part of Wales 
was so unsatisfactorily served by transmitters and by 
programmes in the Welsh language (the only programmes 
which people over a large area could understand) that it 
was futile for the Welsh people to instal sets ? In that 
year the West country and Wales were served from the 
same transmitter and shared the same programme to the 
dissatisfaction of both regions. In 1937, a new trans- 
mitter was set up in Anglesey. In the same year, the 
Welsh and West of England progi’ammes were separated, 
with the result that in 1938 and 1939 (the latest pre-war 
figures) the wireless-licences percentage in the Wes.t of 
England was the highest in Britain, and Wales (with its 
still unsatisfactory service) had also a far greater number 
of sets. By choosing his year, Mr. Markham has ignored 
most of the principal facts, and his deductions are not 
‘ based on the body of knowledge that has been aceumu- 
' lated on the subject ’ (to quote the dictionary sv. 
' science ’). 

It is indeed tiresome to see any new restatement of 
this deterministic theory of culture and I would stress 
the danger of the (imfortunately) fashionable practice of 
attempting to ' explain ’ history and culture in Britain 
by means of pretty distributional maps which ignore so 
many of the formative cultural and spiritual factors in 
human development. May I suggest to Mr. Markham 
that he should supplement his. series by a map illustrat- 
ing the degree of literacy amongst the whole population 
in Britain and see whether he can still defend his thesis. 
Literacy is as sound a test as radio -listening. Or does 
he maintain that like religion it is unimportant in 
studving the causes of national greatness ? 

lORWERTH C. PEATE. 


FOLKLORE. 


English Custom and Usage. By Christina Hole, 
London^ Batsford, 1941—2. 8J inches by inches. 

-1-152 pp. Price 10:>\ 6d. net. 

If it were not for the guardetl and unassuming 
words used by the author, the title and, still more, the 
publisher’s description of the book, might seem to 
challenge comparison with the three volumes recently 
published on the subject by the Eolk-Lore Society* But 
criticism is disarmed when the writer tells us of the scope 
of her work : ‘‘I have attempted to give a brief desenp- 
" tion of some of the traditional customs and ceremonies 
“ which still exi.st in England, together with a short 
“ account of their origin and history.’’ Two statements 
are added : “ there can be little new to offer to the 

‘‘ reader ” ; and the following important words : I 

“ have been privileged to see many of these ceremonies 
myself.” 

Besides the seven chapters devoted to the seasons 
from Christmas to Autumn, others are included, upon 
Pagan Survivals, Fairs and Wakes, Memorial Customs. 
Civic Customs, The Land and its Tenants, Gifts and 
Bequests. A bibliography and index follow. From 
this summary it will be seen that owing to the limitation 
of space comparatively little attention can be given to 
any particular ceremony ; thougli some, such as mum- 
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ming, Shrove-Tide customs, and rush-bearing are treated 
at greater length. 

In attempting an account of the origin and history 
of the ceremonies the author lia.s aimed very high, for 
the older a custom is the more obscure is its origin. In 
some cases it may be possible to trace the history back 
to Roman times, but we are still left with the problem 
of finding the source from which the Roman practice 
derives. Even if this problem were cajiable of solution, 
there would remain the diffiinilty, suggested by the 
author, of determining the amount of corruption and 
mutilation that has occurred ; "'in too many cases their 
” real meaning has been almost lost sight of," so that 
the original intention is elusive. But the discussion of 
such questions does not really come within the scope of a 
book which treats of a large number of separate customs, 
ancient and recent (the date for the beginning of one 
ceremony is 1938), and we are grateful to the author for 
conducting us in a pleasant fashion through many 
interesting descriptions of what is •' a part of our national 
" heritage.*’ 

About ’ first -footing ' we read : " Under no circum- 

stances should a fair-haire<l man or a woman be the 
■■first to enter the house." This statement seems too 
general, for in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
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Bradford and Huddersfield district, if he be fair, especially 
if he has red hair, he is supposed to bring luck. In 
Northumberland, too, a fair man is luckier than a dark. 
Another slip mentions the full moon which determines 
Easter, as falling after 21 March, instead of upon or tiext 
after 21 March. 

The book is well printed and misprints are not many ; 
we call attention to ’ Diocletion ' on p. 17 ; to * Ilka 
3/oor ’ on p. 71 ; and to ‘ Whitechurch Canonoricum ’ 
on p. 102 ; also to a slip on p. 18 in the third line of the 
quotation from the statutes of St. Paul's School, where 
the word ‘ he ’ makes a change in the meaning of the 
statute. Another small matter is the omission of the 
name of the county in which less known places are 
situated ; it would help a student, for instance, to know 
which Tw^dord is meant on p. 59. The type is easy to 
read, and it goes without saying that the illustrations in 
a Batsford book are attractive. P. J. HEATHER. 


British Calendar Customs. Scotland, Vol. III.: June 
to December. Christmas. The Yules. By Mrs. 
3f. MacLeod Banks. London, Folk-Lore Societ 
(William Glaisher, Ltd.), 1941. 266 pp. Price 

159 . 

This completes the highly useful work of Mrs. Banks 
{see Max, 1037, 144 ; 1941, 49), and finishes the Society’s 
record of printed matter regarding British calendar 
customs, so far, that is, as England and Scotland are 
concerned. Like all volumes of this series, it has the 
merits and defects of its general plan. On the one hand, 
it gives in large excerpts and abimdant references all 
that had appeared in print, up to the moment of com- 
position. which was knowm to the very efficient com- 
piler and seemed to her relevant. On the other, the very 
fact that it does not attempt interpretation (as the short 
preface states), nor even correction, means that it can 
nowhere mount higher than its sources, and if they are 
sloppily inaccurate, wildly conjectiu‘al, or full of iiTele- 
vant detail interspersed wdth odds and ends of fact worth 
recording, the excerp tress must allow her pages to suffer 
from those faults. One little example may serve to show 
the kind of defect which this method of using older 
literature has perforce to perpetuate. On p. 185 it is 
stated that St. Andrew was crucified on an olive tree. 
The authority for this, a work a century old dealing with 
the mediseval calendar, cites as its source " St. John 
‘ Chrysostom, in his sermon on the festival of St. Andrew.’ 
But the reviewer has so far failed to find any sermon of 
Chrysostom or any spurious work attributed to him 
which has St. Andrew's day for its subject or mentions 
the tradition. If any such legend does lurk in the 
writings of the good but long-winded Doctor, it is inter- 
esting and worthy of accurate record ; but this third- 
hand allegation that it does is worth nothing at all. 

However, Mrs. Banks is not to blame for this, and 
probably any other method of recording the matter 
would suffer from even worse defects. What has been 
gained for science is the compression 'within a moderate 
number of clearly -printed pages of good paper aU that 


a well-informed compiler, acquainted -with both English 
and Gaelic and an expert in folklore, thinks in any way 
relevant to the subject in a very considerable number of 
books, many of them obscure and not easily come by, 
several MS. records (for the restriction to print has not 
been adhered to pedantically) and a host of periodicals of 
all sorts, from Folk-Lore to local newsprints. The 
future 'writer who sets about expounding, systematizing, 
adding his O'wn discoveries and generally freeing Scotland 
from the reproach of being anthropologically much less 
well kno’nn than several regions of Africa and most of 
Australia, has his material underneath his hand, together 
with more or less accurate indications of where the 
authors quoted got their information, close renderings 
into English of various sayings, etc., in Gaehc and, not the 
least blessing, a reasonably wide margin in which to set 
down his comments and corrections. There are, by the 
way, eight plates which are of real value for supple- 
menting the text. 

H. J. ROSE. 


Ophthalmic Folk-Lore. By J. D. Bolleston, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.S.A. Reprinted from the British 
Journal of Ophthalmology. Isov. 1942. 481- 
502 pp. 

In another paper Dr. Rolleston states that ‘ during the 
'last two congresses of the International Society of the 
' History of Medicine held at Madrid in 1935 and at 
" Zagreb and Belgrade in 1938, medical folk-lore formed 
‘ a considerable part of the proceedings. . . . At Madrid 
* ten papers and at Zagreb forty-four were devoted to 
‘ this subject.’ Most of the contributions came from the 
Balkans, others from Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Portugal and S. America, two only from Great 
Britain— one from England, another from Scotland. 

An interest so widespread in the medical world will 
perhaps come as a surpri>.e to many folklorists in this 
country. Its extension in depth is illustrated by the 
research and careful classification of Dr. Rolleston \s 
paper under the headings — Nomenclature, History, 
Aetiology, the Evil Eye in Man and Animals (an im- 
portant sect ion ), and Remedies of many kinds ; a 
bibliography follows. Citation begins with examples 
from the Ebers Papyrus and Assyrian Medical Texts, 
and passes immediately to the Natural History of Pliny. 
It is remarkable to find this much-discussed authority 
viewed in two very different lights by specialists well 
versed in their subject ; Dr. Rolleston finds him ' a 
' credulous book -worm,’ while Dr. Joan Evans, Magical 
Jewels (1922), p, 17, after enumerating his som'ces, 
discovers him to be of unwavering scepticism, and 
descries in him ‘ a spirit of protesting unbelief.’ Dr. 
Evans adds not a few items of popular belief in the power 
of magic to those collected by Dr. Rolleston. As he 
says, literature on this subject is very copious. 

Students of the science of Man will recognize its 
importance and welcome its discussion and evaluation 
by a distinguished member of the medical profession. 

M. M. BANKS. 




ARCHEOLOGY. 


Necrolynthia. A study in Greek Burial Customs and 
Anthropology. By David M. Robinson. Appen- 
dix on ^Skeletons by J. N. Angel. [Excavations at 
Olynthus, XI ; Johns Hopkins University /Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 32.] xxviii -j- 280 pp. ; 71 plates. 
26 text-figures. Baltimore : Johns Hopkiyis Press 
{London : Mdford). 1942. Cloth, OO-s. net. 

This is at the same time a record of excavation in tho 
cemeteries of Olyrithns. and a general sturiy of Greek 
burial customs ; for the funerary rites of the Olynthians 
varied, like those of most Greek communities, between 


inhumation and cremation, and the equipment of both 
rites was sometimes rich, sometimes very scanty. Three 
distinct cemeterie.-s were examined, as well as mis- 
cellaneous graves ; 598 interments in all. There was 
no formal arrangement of the graves ; all alike 'were dug 
only so dv‘ep as det-ency recpiircd ; and earlier graves 
were as a rul(‘ not needliNsly disturbed. There is 
evidence however in ' eadu^n ' of terra-cottas and other 
tomb furniture, that o< ea.sjonall\ a plot was cleared for 
fresh use, a custom immemorial m the .^Egean, and 
widely elsewhere, and persistent in modern Greece. 
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Most of tho bodies were laid feet westward : [)ot-}>uj‘i.ds 
had the mouth usually to east or to west» but also to 
south and to north. Most of the interments were single, 
but there were also group-graves, and inass-bui’ials in an 
unprotected trench (348-350), eaeli of nine persons. 
Many gi‘aves were lined and covered with tiles or large 
sherds, or contained a clay coffin with lid ; in others tht* 
remains, whether burned or not, were in a large amphora, 
or other clay vessel. A few had stone slabs, anti one 
chambered tumulus had its masonry chamber ajiproached 
by a stair and decorated with fresco. Among the tomb 
furniture was little of artistic or historical interest ; but 
Dr. Robinson has much to say about presumed usos of 
lekythoi and other objects. 

Nine skulls from Oljmthian graves have been care- 
fully studied by Mr. Angel. They are a mixed lot, anti 
with them is one Late Neolithic skull excavated by 
Heart ley at Servia in the Haliacmon valley, ' a mosaic of 
"juxtaposed dysharmonics ’ (p. 210), winch means that 
not much can be made of it. The ‘ average Olynthian ' 
(p. 225) was about half ' Alpine ’ and ‘ Mixed Alpine,' 
and about 40 per cent. ^lediterranean, witli a dash of 
‘ Mixed Nordic.’ Mr. Angel, like Dr. Robinson, has done 
his best with rather dull material. J. L. MVRK8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Correction : Ceremonial Lime Spatulae from New 
Guinea ; Max, 1943. 15. 

In the fir^t paragraph, line 5. the spatula quoted 
as • Specimen 2 m Plate B ' should be ‘ Speci- 
men 1 ’ as the description indicates. 

On p. 20, line 24, ‘ nuticable ' should be ‘ noticeably.' 

T. E. D. 


Another Lime Spatula from New Guinea, and aTurtle- 
shell Comb. Illustrated . 

Sir, — In Max', 1942, 29, * An Unusual Ceremonial 
‘ Lime -spatula from British New* Guinea,' mention 
is made of four single-pronged examples, and information 
is asked regarding similar specimens. 

Amongst my New Guinea material is a turtle-shell 
lime-spatula (Hooper Collection No. 959) somewhat 
similar, if not so elaborately carved, as the British 
Museum specimen. An old label reads ; ‘ Lime knife 
‘ from Loui.siade Islands, New* Guinea.’ 

Fig. 2 is a drawing of the spatula, and fig, 1 is a rubbing 
of a tuitle-sheil comb of the same provenance, which I 
obtained with it. 

The turtle-shell lime-.spatula is 9 inches in length, and 
its greatest width 4f inches. The main carved decora- 
tion is a conventional " bird.s' heads ‘ motif. Along the 
outer edge of the crescent handle is a row* of ->rnall 
perforations for the attachment of shell discs. The 
iimer or concave edge is carved with an interlocking 
‘ birds’ heads ’ pattern, and a design of tw o bini.s' necks 
interlocking is carved on the upper portion of tlie prong. 

The spatula is well worn and has seen much u^e, as is 
indicated by the incrustation on the lower portion of the 
prong. 

The turtle-shell comb is a beautiful little example 
showing the decorative art of this Massim area, frigate- 
birds' lieads carved in openwork. 

JAMES T, HOOPER. 
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Fig. 1. — STONE axe sharpener in shorthand island, 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

weighing 5 to 6 cwt. were formerly transported to Mono 
or Treasury Island 20 miles to the south, where diorites 
are very poorly represented. In order to avoid confusion 
it may be mentioned here that Guppy refers to Alu 
Island as being the same as Short land ; but the former is 
a small island to the south-east of the larger Shortland. 
The present writer was as unsuccessful as Guppy half a 
century before in ascertaining when this grinding was 
done ; it may well be a century old as there is no sign of 
an old village site. R. J- A. W. LEVER. 


Fig. 2.— lime spatttla from new guinea. 

Stone Axe Sharpeners on Shortland Island, British 
Solomon Islands. Illustrated. 

Sir, — Although H. B. Guppy in the late eighties. 
The Solomon Islands and their X at ices, 1887, 
referred to the use of boulders as grinders for axes, there 
.seems to be no published account of theii nature. While 
the present writer was collecting along the eoui-se of the 
River Hisiai on the north-west of Shortland Island m the 
northern Solomon Islands he took the opportimity of 
examining and trying to photograph a boulder m the 
river bed which had been iLsed for some grinding purpose. 
Fragments of the rock, collected in October 1936, were 
described by the Mineral Department of the British 
Museum (N'atural History) as a very fine-grained 
epidiorite, a rock common m this^ area : Lever, R J A.VV., 
(Geological ^Magazine, LX XIV. June 1937. As can be 
seen from the photographs, taken during a shower in 
jungle, the boulder shows corrugations regular both m 
their linear arrangement and in the witlth and depth of 
the grooves and ridges. As native spears were pro- 
vided with heads of either bone or hard wood, these 
grooves can only have been made by the stone axes then 
in constant use ; though Guppy refers to the grinding 
down of shell- bead ' money ' and the sharpening of iron 
tools. The same WTiter states that slabs of these stones 



Fig. 2. — grooves on the stone axe sharpener. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE BASTAR CLAN-GODS. By Terrier Elwin. Illustrated. 

Q ^ One of the most characteristic features of primitive religion in Bastar State is its organization bv 
O J clans. In the old days every clan had its own peculiar hhum or territory. Presiding over the 
fortunes of the clan and the hi mm was a clan -god who lived in the spiritual capital of the hhum, the 
Pen- ra war. This god was known as the Anga. the Pen, or the Pat Deo. 

To-day when the process of god- making in Bastar has burst all bounds, when the clans have been 
scattered, new clans have come into existence and old clans divided, there is no longer the neat and 
tidy arrangement of former days. But there is still a deep attachment to the idea (jf the clan-territory 
and the clan-god. Every clan still has its spiritual headquarters, still has the clan-god who is regularly 
worshipped at the great festivals, still maintains a clan-priest (peyi-dhurma or pen-waddai) to perform 
that worship and still in many cases takes its dead to mingle with the clan-ancestors. What has 
happened in modern times is that each clan may have several places whither it will go for worship or for 
the disposal of its dead, and this has confused the picture. 

In this paper I do not projmse to discuss the clan-system of the Marias and Murias, for that has been 
done in great detail by Grigson in his Maria G’onds of Bastar.^ All that I want to do here is to discuss 
some special features of the folklore of the clan-god of the Marias and Murias. The Anga is in form and 
character unique among the aboriginal gods of India. In form (PI. E 1 and figs. 3, 6) it is an arrangement 
of three parallel poles of sdjar bel ^ or malma ^ wood, over which are tied by sinri » ro]>e cross-pieces 

1 W. V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of BaMar (Oxford, 1938). 

^ Terminalia tomentosay IF. dc A. The famous Anga of Lingo at Semurgaon is made of mja, for it wa-; tliis 
tree he kicked as he escaped unhurt from hi-, great ordeal. 

^ Aegle mannelosy Correa. ^ Ba9sifi JatifoUa. Rovb. ^ Ba^diinin vfihlii. W. <L' A. 
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of bamboo or sdja. The central pole is the actual 
god, the two side poles being simply intended to 
enalile his two or four bearers to raise him and 
carry him about. This central pole has a curious 
head called koko which resembles that of a snake 
or bird (hg. 2). At the junctions of the logs and 
cross-bars there are tufts of peacock feathers 
(fig. 3). Silver ornaments, symbols of the sun 
and moon and sometimes plain rupees are nailed 
to the ends of the poles. Bands of silver may be 
hammered round them. Bells are hung round the 
‘ neck ’ (figs. 1, 3). Sometimes the Anga is two- 
headed : husband and wife live together. The 
clan-god of the Maravi at Phunder who is called 
Karat i Dokera, has two heads each with a hooded 
cobra nailed to it. So too the Anga at Bhanpuri, 
Son Kuar, is two-headed. Sometimes the Anga’s 
wife is made in the form of a pole and placed upon 
him. At Dhurli is the clan- god of the Telami, 
Irsehunga. His wife Uhugunde, a wooden pole 
with a ^•oZro-head, is laid upon his ' body.' 

The Anga is kept in a special shrine apart 
from the other gods (fig. 4) and is either suspended 
by ropes from the roof or placed on a bamboo 
stand a couple of feet above the ground. Whei^ 
it is taken abroad or goes to live for a time in 
someone's house, a special stand must be made 
for it. The Anga usually has a jiica or soul. At 
Phunder it is a piece of iron carefully preserved 
under the sacrificial stone in front of the shrine. 
In Semurgaon the soul of Lingo is a bit of iron 
wrapped in a grass bundle and hung above its 
body. Sometimes the soul goes abroad of its own 
accord, and has to be replaced with appropriate 
oft'erings. At Chingnar, Son Kuar goes to hunt 
at night and in the mornings feathers are found 
scattered about his shrine. 

When in use, the Anga is sometimes kept very 
casually. In Dongrigura I saw one hanging 
from the roof in a corner of the granary belong- 
ing to the Gait a. At Magbeda it was lying 
crookedly in a broken-down hut in the Gait a 's 
garden. The two-headed Anga, Son Kiar-Maoli. 
at Bhanpuri, is kept in the Gaita's -enclosure 
in a little shed. At Karanji the Naitami Anga. 

Pi la Kuar, is kept in the Gaita's house. 

The Anga often has one or more attendants in 
the form of wooden horses slung from the roof 
beside it. These horses are taken out at the clan 
festivals and the mediums dance wildly with 
them round and round the Anga. In the shrine 
of Hunga and Hirme, the god and goddess of the 
Tati clan, the wooden horse lies on a stone altar 
beside them. At Dhurli, Iresehunga's horse is 
hung below him. The shrines are often decorated 
with tile skulls of animals killeii in tlie latest 
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ceremonial limit, with dec(u*ated poles or sticks 
used by the god at festivals, and with symbols 
of the god's children. 

For the Anga is very like a human being. It 
marries and has children. Ft has relations both 
inside and outside the clan. Some of the older 
gods have very large families. Lingo Pen's 
brothers, nephews, and other relatives are 
enshrined and worshipped all over the north of 
the State. The process of multiplication is 
accelerated by the polygamous habits of the 
Anga. In Tikanpal, for example, Hunga has 
two wives, Hirme and Hire. When the second 
wife was added to his household Hunga found 
himself involved in constant quarrels, for Hire 
was not content to be subordinate to the senior 
Hirme. After a time she removed herself to a 
hill about a mile away where she lives in a cave, 
though apparently only in a spiritual sense for 
nobody has ever seen her. Hunga visits his 
junior wife at night from time to time. When 
I asked why he needed to take a second wife, the 
Pen-Dhurwa (clan-priest) replied that it was 
because Hirme was barren and the god needed 
children. He then described very vividly how 
little bits of stone about half the length of a 
finger came out of Hire's cave once a year, thus 
proving that she was fertile. These little stones 
are taken away by members of the Kunjami and 
Maravi clans to their own villages and are there 
worshipped. The son of an Anga may itself be 
an Anga, or it may take the form of a Gutal — a 
long pole with a bunch of peacock feathers at the 
top (fig. 5), or a Lath — a decorated flag attached 
to a bamboo staff. 

The manufacture of an Anga is an elaborate 
and dangerous business. It is a necessary one 
because new gods are born from time to time, and 
the old gods wear out. There is a general idea 
that an Anga ‘ dies ' every three or four genera- 
tions. When this happens it leaves its mortal 
frame and troubles its clansmen until they make 
it a new one. Sometimes it expresses its will by 
burning down its shrine — when this happens 
everything is consumed, but the god itself is 
unharmed. Sometimes it attacks the village 
cattle in the form of a tiger. Sometimes it 
plagues the Gait a with appalling dreams. 

The actual making of the god is curious and 
interesting : it reveals the Logical and straight- 
forward working of the ]\Iuria mind. Once it is 
admitted that the Anga is a sort of person with 
like passions to ourselves, the rest follows. I will 
give some tyjiical acccnmts from villages in the 
north of the State. 

In Kokori th(‘ clan -priest told me tlu\t when an 
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Fig. 4.^ — -THE HOUSE OP THE ^ANGA.’ 


Anga gets very old and tired, it is taken to a 
river and ' cooled ' by being thromi into the 
water (fig. 7). The clan-priest prays to the Yer 
Kaniya (Water Goddess), ‘ Xow it is in your 
‘ charge, you must care for it.’ After a time the 
old Anga sends a dream to the priest and the 
villagers decide to make a new one. They have 
to go to another priest of a clan which stands in a 
marriageable relationship to the Anga’s clan and 
he takes them to a suitable tree. He embraces it, 
and if his hands meet round the trunk it is a good 
omen, and an engagement is celebrated. Tho 
wood must always be taken from the proper 
forest, either for Anga or Gutal. Thus the 
Maravi of Banjungani must prepare Budha 
Dokera's Gutal with bamboo from the Koronda 
Dongar ; the Partabi of Morenda must get their 
wood from the Bhatgaon forest. They ofier a 
pig and rice, then wait for a year. The following 
year in the month of Magh they again go to the 
same priest who offers rice to the tree and says. 

' Now we are going to take you away.' He goes 
round it with a thread, winding it seven times, and 
then cuts it down. As he is cutting it, he gives 
the tree lic^uor from time to time ’ in case it 
’ should get tired.’ They take the wood home, 
and induce some old man to make the Anga. 
When it is ready they take it to the river ami 
make offerings to the Yer Kaniya. Every Anga 
has an umbilical stump with a cord attached and 
the father's sister of the clan-priest must cut this 
cord and throw' it into the water. Then they 
bathe the god to purify it after the cutting of the 
cord. At last it is taken to its temple and a 
young bull is sacrificed. 

In Chingnar, Motiram, the clan -priest of the 
Markami, gave a vivid description of the origin 
and the manufacture of the god. 


^ We Markami used to live near Gonna and 
then we came here. The clan-priest of 
Sarandi gave us hlium (land) to live in and we 
began to worship Bara Pen. One day I found 
in a new forest clearing a copper knife on a 
stump and took it home. That night I had a 
dream. A god appeared and said, ‘ Honour 
' me ’ but I took no notice and did nothing. 
Soon many villagers fell sick and the cattle died. 

I w ent to Bara Pen’s priest and the god declared 
through him that his son Son Kuar had come 
to live with me. ‘ You must honour him.' I 
said. * Let us first see if this is true ; we will 
' promise to honour him if w e have good fortune 
' this year.’ That year we got a fine harvest 
and none of the children in the village fell ill. 

' So wn placed a stone in the ground to begin 
with and put the knife, wiiich w'as the soul of 
Son Kuar, beneath it. Then I had another 
dream, ' This is not enough, you must make an 
' Anga,’ but again I took no notice and did 
nothing and presently the cattle fell ill and a 
boy died in my house. This time Bara Pen's 
priest was frightened and promised to make the 
Anga, but I said, ' Let us promise to make it if 
* we have another good year.' Once again 
there w'as a splendid crop, and we decided to 
obey the god. 

‘ At Maragaon there w'as a Partabi Gaita. 
The Partabi is a clan with wLich our sons 
can marry, so we went to him for the engage- 
ment ceremony. As w'e w'ent along w'e looked 
for a good omen and w'e saw' the ii^lr bird, so we 
continued on our way. When we arrived, the 
Gaita said, * Friends, why have you come i ’ 
We replied. * We are your mga ^ : W'e are 

or mrmOii are people wliose children can marry 


each other. 
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Fig. 5. — a ' gut at/ sox of ax ' axga.’ 


■ ]\Iarkami : we have heard that a flower has 

* blossomed in your house and we would pick it 
' and put it in our hair.' The Gait a replied, 
' It is true that there is a flower in my house, 

* but before you may pick it you must come in 

■ three days' time with a goat and rice and 

■ liquor.' " 

’ 8o after three days we came with these 
things and more, and the Partabi Dhimwa 
(])rie.st) took us into the jungle to a mahua tree. 
We made o lie rings to Kuari Pen who is the 
guardian of that jungle and then to the tree. 
The Dhurwa went round it seven times, he 
bound it with thread and embraced it. We 
went away and waited a year. When the time 
came we returned and the Dhurwa took us 
again to the jungle. Again he went round the 
tree seven times and put Jialdi on it and cut it 
down. He fasted for seven days, not even 
cleaning his teeth, and during the time of his 
fast he made the Anga and took it to Sarandi, 
" When it was ready we took it to the river 
Pekor Kassa and there a man of the Dhurwa 
clan, which also is a m<jn clan to ours, cut the 
cord and we bathed the Anga. It was a 
double Anga for father and son. We took it 
to the shrine, dancing and singing before it, and 

' Thi.s is the conventional formula u?^ed iu 
betrotlials. 


there Bara Pen's soul lives in a sword and Son 
Kuar's in the copper knife. We sacrificed a 
bull and offered liquor for Bara Pen ; but Son 
Kuar does not eat beef or drink liquor, and we 
only gave him a chicken. 

• After a little while Son Kuar gave me a 
dream. ' There is a girl Margundin Kaniya. 
^ She is brother's daughter to Halain Dokeri, I 
’ want to marry her.’ So again we went to the 
Partabi Dhurwa for the betrothal and as before 
he said, ‘ Friends, why have you come i ’ and 
we answered,-' A flower has blossomed in yoin* 
' house and we would pick it and put it in our 

■ hair.' He answered, ' There is no flower here, 
' what do you mean ? ' ' But we said, ' There is 
' a Deo-pliul (a divine flower) which is needed 

■ by our god.' Then the Partabi agreed but 
said. ' First bring the bride -price.' We brought 
the price and the rnai-higa (cloth given to the 
mother of the bride) and all gifts that were 
necessary. Outside Son Kuar's shrine we 
made a booth of nine poles of sdja wood, we 
planted a mahua tree in the middle, we brought 
the girl and took her with Son Kuar round the 
booth and poured oil and water upon them 
from above. So the\^ were married and 
Margundin Kaniya lives with her husband in 
his shrine. 

Another interesting account comes from 
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Fig. 7. — bathing thk 

Korenda, where the Anga of Budha Dokeri Deo, 
the clan gods of the Partahi and Wadde clans in 
that area, are made every few generations. The 
preliminary rites are performed as elsewhere, but 
later, just before the visiting clan comes to fetch 
the wood for their Anga, the Gait a of the Bhat- 
gaon hJium (whence the wood must be taken) goes 
to the path by which they will come and buries 
seven eggs at intervals along it. 

After the visitors have cut and dressed the 
wood, and are preparing to go home, they whistle 
loudly. The Gait a and villagers of Bhatgaon 
are waiting for the signal, and at once come out 
to catch them in a sort of game of hide-and-seek. 
The visitors dash for home, but if one of them is 
unlucky enough to break one of the buried eggs, 
it turns into a tiger which destroys their cattle. 

When the Korenda people get home, they cut 
the tree into two, the upper half to be used for 
Budha Dokeri and the Inwer for Dokeri Deo. A 
special enclosure is made near the shrine of the 
now exhausted clan-god, and the wood is left 
there until someone comes forward who is willing 
to make the Anga. There is no limit to the 
interval ; it may last any time from a few weeks 
to several years. When one or two very old 
men, who are not likely in any case to live much 
longer, come forward for the work, they set them 
to make the frames. When they are ready they 
put an egg on each Anga and make the old men 
sit to hatch them.' They have to sit there until 
their jiwa (souls) pass from their bodies into the 
gods. They know when this happens because 
the Anga begin to shake and tremble of their 
own accord. Directly this hap])ens, the members 


ANGA ’ IN THE HIVER. 

of both clans bring a cow or bull and sacrifice 
them. The old men climb down from their 
perches and the Gait a breaks the eggs before the 
gods. 

Both Anga now start swinging and are carried 
on the shoulders of four Siraha- mediums (fig. fi). 
After the usual dance they are placed in tlieir 
shrines. 

But the two old men who made them, and 
whose souls have passed into their frames, die 
within a few days. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is highly 
dangerous to make an Anga. In Korenda at the 
present time the process of god- making has been 
delayed, although long overdue, for there is no 
Partabi or Wadde willing to take the risk. It is 
generally said that such men will die at the most 
within a year ; if they do not they are regarded as 
exceptionally lucky. But their life hereafter is 
blind and shrunken, a misery to themselves, and 
a heavy charge (Ui their relations. Thus in 
Kabonga, Malsai made a new Anga and lived for 
four years before he died. But it is vsaid that for 
the last three years of his life, he was a senile and 
helpless figure, longing for the death that was 
denied him.^ 

Repairs to the Anga, wliich are made every 
twelve or fifteen years, are less dangerous, but 
they too should only be undertaken by old men. 

An old report, by Capt. Macpheri^on, on the Khond 
refers to one of their destructive deities. ‘ It is firmly 
' believed that the tree under which the deity is placed 
‘ must die ; that the water m which he is laid must be 
■ drietl up ; that the priest in his service cannot expei t 
'to '-urvive four \ears ’ — Indinn Xotett ami Queried, 

Voi. n (isy*2), p. 20. 
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Where one Anga is shared by several clans, the 
risk is also shared between them. The Anga of 
Halain Dokeri at Deodongri is the clan god of the 
Koinre, Claude, Dhurwa and Partabi clans of this 
neighbourhood. Her frame is made by a Komre, 
her umbilical cord by a Gaude, but the Dhurwa 
and Partabi are not allowed to touch her. Every 
twelve years, Halain Dokeri ’s sari (in other words, 
her peacock feathers) gets dirty and she troubles 
the villagers till they make her a new one. 

The Anga has various functions. Its primary 
function, of course, is that of god of the clan, 
keeping its scattered members together and 
attracting them to its worship. It is honoured 
at the great clan festivals held once a year in the 
Pen-rawar and it may also be taken out to visit 
the shrines of related clan-gods. At a big clan- 
festival and at the great mandai commercial 
festivals at Jagdalpur, Dantewara, Kondagaon 
and elsewhere sometimes a dozen or more of these 
Anga may be present. The procedure is generally 
the same. The Anga is worshipped with various 
offerings ; it is taken down to the river and 
immersed in water (fig. 7) ; it is then anointed 
with oil and carried on the shoulders of its bearers; 
it is ' exercised ’ by dancing and playing with the 
other gods. At these festivals I have often 
watched the Anga attended by a dozen lesser 
gods, a crowd of drummers and gong- beaters and 
a vast company of boys and girls, men and 
women, going round and round the sacred clear- 
ing in procession. This is the Fen Karsita or 
Sport of the Gods. 

Incest within the clan is regarded as specially 
insulting to the Anga and before the guilty can be 
forgiven offerings must be made to it. If they 
do not do this the offenders' bodies will swell and 
their eyes burst. They will be buried apart from 
the other members of the famih' or clan, and their 
children will be given to the despised Naiko 
Lohar in marriage. 

As god of the clan the Anga is specially inter- 
ested in marriages and in many villages the 
Ghotul Muria place one of the marriage crowns 
upon it or in its shrine. Often too it is concerned 
in death ceremonies. The memorial menliirs of 
members of the clan should be erected, if possible, 
in its neighbourhood. At Phunder there is a 
bamboo bundle containing a small earthen pot 
hanging above the Anga of the Maravi clan. 
When an^’ Maravi dies his relatives carry his jiwa 
(soul) there, open the bamboo bundle and sacri- 
fice a chicken above it, allowing the blood to fall 
into the pot. This means that the soul of the 
dead man wiU henceforth live in the pot hanging 
above his elan -god. 
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Another important function of the Anga is to 
serve as a means of detecting witches, breach of 
tribal taboo, theft, or even to discover loss of 
property. At the end of 1940 I witnes.sed an 
interesting witch-hunt at Palki in the Naravanpur 
Tahsil. 

On 16 November, 1940, Aitu, the Muria head- 
man of Palki, bought eight annas worth of Court . 
Fees stamps and affixed them to an application to 
the Tahsildar of Kondagaon, complaining that in 
his village the animals were dying, people were 
falling sick and crops were failing, and asking for 
the services of the Anga Deo at Bare Dongar to 
discover what witch, magician, or malignant 
ghost or deity was causing the trouble. On his 
paying five rupees into the Treasury the Tahsildar 
issued sealed par warms instructing the priest in 
charge of the god to take it to Palki (but to no 
other village) in order to discover and thus cure 
the trouble. 

On the 18th, Aitu reached the shrine at Bare 
Dongar, and almost immediately the party set 
out. There was Deo Singh, the hereditary Halba 
priest of the god, four Muria bearers to carr^^ 
it, and a ‘ Dhurwa ' priest, a Muria specially 
attached to the god’s service. In two days they 
reached Palki and camped in a little shed of 
branches outside the village, placing the god on 
a rough bed of logs and branches in a .separate 
hut. 

There Deo Singh told me about this famous 
Anga. His name was Narsingnath Deo and he 
was bom at Amgaon in theChota Dongar Pargana. 
His father was Mong Raj, who now lives at 
Paralkot, his mother Demi Dokeri of Antagarh. 
His younger brother is the Pat Deo who now 
lives at Jagdalpur and was taken there in the time 
of Raja Bhairam Deo to hunt witches. Here, of 
course, Deo Singh was talking in tlieologieal 
language : actually the Raja, hearing of the fame 
of the Anga in the wilds^, had a copy made and 
installed in the palace at Jagdalpur. For some 
time the custom was to bring the original god in 
to Jagdalpur and to send the copy to take its 
place ; but in time this custom was dropped anfl 
to-day the Anga in the palace acts independently 
of its prototype. 

Raja Bhairam Deo, continued my informant, 
at one time had both Anga at Jagdalpur. There 
was a great epidemic, and none of the gods were 
able to help, so the Raja ordered them all to be 
thrown into the Indravati river. But only Anga 
Deo and its young brother Pat Deo floated" on the 
surface and drifted to the shore. This made them 
very famous, but the Raja felt that it was wrong 
to keep two such gods in Jagdalpur and he sent 
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the Anga Narsingnath to Bare Dongar, where it 
has since resided. 

This Anga is made of hel wood. Every three 
generations it is remade. It is decorated with a 
silver snake and a sun and moon in silver. The 
old worn-out images are thrown into a deep pond 
at Amgaon. 

On the 20th of November the witch hunt at 
Palki began. It was only with great difficulty 
that I was able to be present, for the villagers 
concealed both the time and placeof the ceremony, 
and in fact were sending me off in the opposite 
direction. Once I had made an offering of silver 
to the god, however, they became very friendly 
and I was able to witness all that happened. 

Carried by four men, and accompanied by the 
village elders, the Anga Deo was carried from 
house to house round the village (fig. 6). The 
god stopped before each house, and the women 
had to come out with an offering of a leaf- cup of 
rice and a copper coin, and walk under the god 
and away the other side. If all was well the 
Dhurwa placed a ring of aonm^-leaf on the 
threshold and a bit of iron slag and hammered it 
with an axe. 

But in two houses the Anga scented trouble ; 
he refused to accept the offerings of the house- 
holders, swinging round indignantly, then rushing 
to and fro, whirling and turning in an alarming 
manner. He pointed out an old man and woman 
in one house, and the householder in another as 
specially affected by the evil. The priests hastily 
poured liquor in front of the god ' for he becomes 
‘ thirsty w'hen there is some mischief in his pre- 
‘ sence ! ' 

At last they took the Anga back to its hut 
outside the village (fig. 4) and everybody sat 
round to discuss w^hat had happened and to 
consider what w^as to be done. On this occasion 
the mediums proclaimed that it was not a magi- 
cian or witch, but a number of deities affronted 
at not receiving sufficient honour — Pendraw andin, 
Pardeshin, Koriya Pat, Garba Bau, and the local 
ancestors — ^who were causing the trouble. That 
day and the next day were spent in sacrifice to 
the Anga and divinations by the local mediums. 
On the morning of the third day, diagnosis having 
been fully established, they went to effect a cure. 

The bearers carried the Anga to the first house 
w^hich had been showm as ' infected.' They stood 
before the door and a Siraha- medium sat down 
before it. The god ‘ climbed ' on him and he 
revealed what things were needed to appease the 
angry gods. He made two little images of black 


® Ph ijllanthus emhlica, Linn. 
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wax to represent the kits digging-bar of Koriya 
Pat and the axe of Pendrawandin. The ow^ier 
of the house brought out a basket of rice and 
many little leaf-packets of parched gram, rice, 
lamp -black, rice-flour, haldi. The medium danced 
and postured before the god, and the Dhurwa. 
took two chickens for the Rau, a pig for Pendra- 
wandin, and a goat for Koriya Pat and made 
them eat a little rice. Each householder present 
put a rice-mark on the goat saying, ‘ Whatever 
‘ evil, disease, ghost, or god is troubling us, take 
' to yourself and carry away.' 

After this the bearers were suddenly impelled 
to take the Anga out into the jungle and we all 
followed. The Anga wandered about erratically, 
but at last came to a halt at a point where tw'o 
paths crossed, before an ant-hill. The medium 
fell into a trance again and called out instructions 
in a high clear voice. The Dhurwa cleared the 
ground and made a criss-cross pattern of black 
and white. He placed seven little piles of rice in 
a TOW. He made the sacrificial animals eat, and 
then killed them, dropping the blood on every pile 
of rice. With his knife he made a circle to enclose 
the god, and nailed a piece of slag into the ground. 

Then the old man and W'oman who had been 
proclaimed as ' infected ' came to the front and, 
holding bunches of chir grass (the grass from 
which brooms are made) behind them, broke 
them in their hands, threw them aw^ay with a 
gesture of finality, spat and w^alked hurriedly 
home without looking round, and by another w ay. 
The Alga also was taken home b\' another route 
back to its camp. 

I was not able to see the ceremonies for the 
purification of the other house. The Anga 
demanded ,an offering of the fur of a wild srpiirrel, 
and this took some time to find. Tw^o days later, 
however, the rites w^ere performed and the 
village was cleared of its supernatural dangers. 
The Bare Dongar party, richer by a few' copper 
coins and a little rice, returned home the next 
day. 

Among the Bastar gods, these Anga are the 
most widely regarded by the aboriginal popula- 
tion. They are homely and familiar, and closely 
related to the life of every day. They constantly 
intervene in human affairs. They are keenlv 
sensitive to the presence of evil. Their position 
as gods of the elans gives them great influence, 
for it means they have to do with marriage and 
death, and all offences against clan custom and 
morality. The cult of the Anga is thus still very 
much alive and since it has been assimilated to 
the Hinduism of the Ruling Chief it is likely to 
endure. 
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But though the future of the Aiiga cult is 
assured, its origin is obscure. It is just possible, 
however, that this gotl whose name seems to be 
connected with the Sanskrit- Hindi word tnu/n, 
meaning ' body,'io j^as developed out of the cult 
of the dead and in particular from the custom of 
using the corpse carried on its bier as a means of 
divination. 

Russell gives an account of this for the Gonds 
of the Central Provinces. I have not myself seen 
it in Bastar, but T am told that there is an exactly 
similar practice and Grigson has recorded it for 
the Hill Marias . At a Gond funeral, says 
Russell, when the body has been carried on its 
hurdle to the disposal ground, ‘ the bearers with 
' the body on their shoulders face round to the 
‘ west, and about ten yards in front of them are 
‘ placed three sdj leaves in a line with a space of a 
‘ yard between each, the first representing the 
' supreme being, the second disembodied spirits, 

* and the third witchcraft. Sometimes a little 
‘ rice is put on the leaves. An axe is struck three 
‘ times on the ground, and a villager now cries to 
’ the corpse to disclose the cause of his death, and 
’ immediately the bearers, impelled, as they 
' believe, by the dead man. carry the body to one 

* of the leaves. If they halt before the first, then 
' the death was in the course of nature ; if before 
’ the second, it arose from the anger of offended 
' spirits ; if before the third witchcraft was the 
‘ cause. The ordeal may be thrice repeated, the 


In The Ocean of Story, there are puns on the Land of 
Anga and the body. Yasahketu * came to earth to 
‘ conceal his body,’ a shameless pun, says Penzer, which 
could also mean " to protect the realm of Anga.’ N. M. 
Penzer, The Ocean of Story (London, 1924-28), Voi. Ill, 
p. 13. 

Grigson, op. cit., p. 272. 


‘ arrangement of the leaves being changed each 
‘ time. If witchcraft is indicated as the cause of 

* death, and confirmed by the repeated tests, the 
' corpse is asked to point cut the sorcerer or witcli, 

' and the body is carried along until it halts before 
‘ someone in the crowd, who is at once seized and 
‘ disposed of as a witch. Soipetimes the corpse 
‘ may be carried to the house of a witch in 
’ another village to a distance of eight or ten 
‘ miles. In Mandla in such cases a Gunia or 
‘ exerciser formerly called on the corpse to go 
‘ forward and point out the witch. The bearers 

* then, impelled by the corpse, made one step 
' forward and stopped. The exerciser then again 
' adjured the corpse, and then made a step, and 
' this was repeated again and again until they 
' halted in front of the supj)osed witch. All the 

* beholders and the bearers themselves thus 

* thought that they were impelled by the corpse, 

‘ and the episode is a good illustration of the power 
' of suggestion.'!'^ 

The similarity between this description and the 
account which I have just given of the witch hunt 
at Palki is very striking. The dead are generally 
believed to communicate their desires to man- 
kind and to give them instruction about the 
ordering of their lives. The dead are, of course, 
specially connected with the clan and its con- 
tinuity. It is not altogether impossible that out 
of a cult of the Departed, where in former days 
the bier was used more than at present for 
divination and to express the will of the gods, 
there gradually developed the custom of sub- 
stituting some symbol for the corpse and at last 
the ' Anga ' for the bier. 

Russell and Hira Lai, The Tribes and Caates of the 
Central Provinces of India (London, 1910), Vol. Ill, p. 90. 


A NOTE ON COLOUR PREJUDICE AMONGST THE ENGLISH ‘ MIDDLE CLASS.’ By K. L, 


Little, University Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge. 
In many modern states, and particularly 
where a white population is dominant over 
a coloured one, the question of race relations is 
resolved in a constitutional manner. The most 
obvious example of this is South Africa, where an 
attempt has been made to restrict the respective 
racial groups to specific localities, and where 
further constitutional provision, e.g. limitation of 
the franchise to white voters, and various econo- 
mic colour bars, have as their aim the consolida- 
tion of racial and social distance. The situation 
in the United States is paradoxical, but not an 
exception to the general rule . Certain assimilative 
tendencies of the American Constitution in terms 


of equal liberty for all citizen-races are almost 
completely neutralized by the segregative, but 
no less legal enactments of the Southern 
members of the Union, which also set the pattern 
of relations between black and white for the State 
as a whole. 

In Great Britain the permanent and imper- 
manent population of some ten to fifteen thou- 
sand coloured people is relatively too small to 
cause any racial problem in the conventional 
sense of the word : but, sociologically at any rate, 
the absence of any constitutional or legal forms 
of colour bar seems in some respects due less to 
ethos than to accident. It is significant in 
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Britain, that where any sizable coloured coin- 
iniinity lives, racial relations take on a pattern 
not unfamiliar to other parts of the world. For 
example, in the seaport cities of Liverpool and 
Cardiff colour- bar patterns which interfere with. 
the chances of employment of the coloured folk, 
which segregate them in special parts of the town, 
and which interfere markedly with the ’ normal ' 
flow of social relationships, recapitulate, however 
microcosmically, to some extent the constitution- 
ally resolved forms of other parts of the world. 
Elsewhere in this country somewhat similar 
patterns are less evident and overt, partly because 
they are less frequently evoked. In Britain, in 
the comparative absence of racial contacts, it is 
only just possible to speak of racial relations, and 
no less difficult to assess the trend of racial 
feeling. Nevertheless, the problem is well worth 
study, not only from an academic or theoretical 
angle, but because the wider political and social 
ramifications associated with the position of 
Great Britain as the leader of a vast coloured 
empire, and the presence in this country of an 
increasing number of Colonial students, and 
other potential leaders of the Colonial Empire, 
make its comprehension highly desirable. 

In an earlier paper, on the sociology of the 
coloured community of Cardiff,^ the present 
writer dealt with this subject from the ordinary 
anthropological angle as a problem of observed 
behaviour. The data discussed below relate to 
the attitudes which underlie such behaviour, and 
afford some means of estimating the present 
racial situation in a wider context. This material 
was gained from the tiles of an organization which 
acts as a liaison between persons, mainly of the 
student class, who desire lodgings and accommo- 
dation, and their would-be ' hosts ' and * host- 
esses,' i.e. private individuals and families of the 
* middle class ' in the habit of taking paying 
guests, and the proprietors of guest houses and 
lodging houses (’ landladies '). When these 
records were being compiled in the years imme- 
diate to the present war. amongst other particu- 
lars, the ■ hosts ' were required to supply answers 
to the questions — Nationality preferred? and Will 
you accept coloured student'i ? In all. 701 ' cases ' 
\vere studied by this WTiter, and their addresses 
are divided fairly equally between towns in the 
southern counties and the London postal area. 

A summary of negative replies to the second 
question is shown on Table 1 in terms of districts 
and percentage proportions of the sample. In 
the further analysis under the heading * Totals,' 

^ K. L. Little, Race Relatu^n^ in English ^Society, 
Man, 1942, 49. 


the expression ' Take any ’ signifies the propor- 
tion of subjects w'ho declared their readiness to 
take any guest irrespective of nationality. 
' Blanks ' show the proportion of replies in wLich 
no answer w’as made to the specific colour ques- 
tion. It will be seen that about 40 per per cent, 
of the w’hole sample expressed specific unw illing- 
ness to take a coloured guest, and that the propor- 
tion of ’ objections ' is somewdiat greater in the 
case of the London area than outside. What is 
perhaps no less interesting is that only some 1*5 
per cent, of the entire sample answered affirma- 
tively to this specific question. A further 31 per 
cent, of the sample indicated their attitudes in 
respect to preferred nationalities, but gave no 
indication of their attitude towards coloured 
persons. When these points, including the 
‘ blanks ' are taken into consideration, it would 
appear as if a forty per cent. ' objection ’ to 
coloirred people must be regarded as a definite 
imde rest imat ion of the actual situation here, and 
affords only a minimal clue to a reaction in this 
respect whose maximal content might well be 
assumed to cover as many as six out of every ten 
of the subjects concerned. 

The next Table 2 throws further light on the 
situation. The ' subjects ' were divided into the 
respective categories of (# 7 ) private individuals 
and families, (6) ' landladies,' and (c) guest houses. 
It will be noted that (a) contains a preponderant 
proportion of the total sample, and that its pro- 
portion of ■ objections ’ to coloured persons 
(44 per cent.) is somew^hat higher (significantly so 
in the case of the London figures) than the 
verdict of the sample as a w^hole. 

Tliese some 560 * cases ' seem to offer a fair 
random sample of a middle cla.ss section of society 
which lives in London and various towns of the 
southern counties and is in the habit of takinv 
paying guests. The sociological interpretation 
of the material, hownver, requires caution appro- 
priate to its nature, as will be gathered from the 
summary of comments (shown on Table 3) 
associated with the answ^ers to the above ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, apart from any other 
considerations, it is reasonable to infer from the 
situation as a wdiole and various remarks such as 
' NUT coloured,' ' No niggers.' etc, that the bodv' 
of these negative replies or ' objections ' denotes 
some kind of prejudice against coloured people. 
Such prejudice may consist in the wish to avoid 
the type of s<jcial and physical contact incumbent 
upon the admission of a coloured individual into 
the social and familial circle, or it may be of an 
economic character, e.cj, doubt as to the coloured 
person's ability ((*oming as a stranger) to pay his 
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way. But although it is possible that an econo- 
mic or entirely personal factor may be responsible, 
there are more than a j^riori reasons for suggest- 
ing that an explanation is to be found more 
readily in terms of social attitudes. This point 
can be clarified in a few sentences. 

In many, if not in most English ‘ middle class ’ 
circles, the maintenances of social status demands 
a strict separation of the economic from the social 
life of the family concerned. Obviously, a pay- 
ing guest comes initially under the former cate- 
gory, and hence, to accept and even to invite 
persons into one's house on a commercial basis is 
a somewhat risky procedure in terms of the social 
pattern, and can be accomplished successfully 
only by very careful attention to the regulations 
of that pattern. One regulation suggests that 
the most effective way of keeping commercial 
considerations out of sight is to act as if they did 
not exist. Hence, the guest must be looked upon 
as a ’ friend ’ of the family. In the circumstances 
such a person must necessarily be one who fits in 
as closely as possible with the group's criteria in 
terms of appearance, speech, mannerisms, etc. 
Social safety in this respect depends on a careful 
avoidance of the unorthodox, and on conformity 
with the approved. 

Some 44 per cent, of these families have refused 
to accept a coloiued person in their homes. This 
in general terms is therefore both an indication of 
his ' undesirability ’ in middle class society, and 
an approximate index of the attitudes of middle 
class families as a whole in this respect. The 
results in the case of the other two categories, 

‘ landladies ' and " guest houses,’ offer further 
support for this postulation, allowing of course 
for the possibilities of a far wider margin of error 
in the sampling of the respective groups. The 
* objection ’ percentages were respectively : 

‘ guest houses,' some 56 per cent., and ‘ land- 
' ladies,’ some 32 per cent. Here again, a short 
sociological analysis alone is necessary. 

In both these cases the motivation in seeking 
guests is fundamentally an economic one, and 
from the point of view of both the ‘ guest house ’ 
proprietor and the ‘ landlady ’ the considerations 
which determine attitudes in this respect are 
likely to be in accordance with economic interests. 
In general terms a ‘ guest house ’ occupies a 
position socially intermediate between the hotel 
and the private family itself. To a varying 
extent its function is to afford some sort of sub- 
stitute for the latter. Guests take their meals 
more or less coramensiially, and social proximity 
is often enhanced by the provision of a drawing- 
room or some form of common room in which 

[ 1 ' 


they can mingle still further. In short, actual 
physical and social proximity between the guests 
is inevitably increased. Erom the point of view 
of the average proprietor of this kind of establish- 
ment, the existence of a ' friendly ’ atmosphere is 
highly important : indeed, to a considerable 
extent the success of his business is bound up 
with the degree to which his house is able to offer 
this substitute for the intimacy of home life. 
Conversely, and just as obviously, the introduc- 
tion of a person or persons (for example, coloured 
people), whose presence is in any way unaccept- 
able to the majority of his existing guests, may 
well bring about his ruin.^ In contrast to this, 
the situation in terms of the ' lodging house,’ or 
‘ landlady ’ category, is somewhat different. 
Here, personal contacts between the lodgers are 
reduced to a minimum. In most cases the 
individual lodgers occupy single rooms or sets of 
rooms where they take their meals and remain 
during the time they are in the house. There is 
no public room wherein guests can mingle, and no 
social obligation upon individual guests other 
than what might be enjoined by a brief meeting 
on the stairs and in the hall. In other words, the 
possibility of a socially ' disapproved ’ person 
constituting a problem to the landlady is far less 
likely. In addition, there are differences of a 
purely economic and business nature between the 
running of a ’ guest house ’ and a ' lodging house ’ 
which mitigate still further the dependence of the 
proprietor of the latter upon the good will of his 
tenants. In other words, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that here again the * objections ’ 
expressed indicate not so much the personal 
attitudes of individual ‘ guest house ' and ‘ lodg- 
' ing house ’ proprietors (although such a con- 
sideration cannot altogether be ignored), but like 
those of the private families tend rather to reflect 
certain social attitudes which are current towards 
coloured x)eople. 

Moreover, the fact that the resistance offered 
against social acceptance may be expected to 
comprise up to sixty per cent, of an important 
cross section of society ; the consistency of the 


“ For an excellent exposition of such a situation see 
Keate Weston’s novel London Fog (p. 84), On the same 
subject a writer says very truly in the * Spectator ’ ( 1931): 
' To be fair one should recognize that the proprietor of a 
‘ boarding-house who refused admittance to an Indian 
' may not himself be narrow-minded, nor the people 
‘ actually resident in the house. ... In the competition 

* between boarding-houses to .secure inmates, each pro- 
prietor has (for his pocket s sake) to think not only what 

‘ his actual boarders object to, but what might be the 
‘ handicap in securing future boarders. If he knows 

* that some people object to having a non-Eiu’opean in 
' their company, that is enough to make him refuse one 
‘ admittance ! ’ 
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material : and the nature of the situation itself 
are all features which imply that basically some 
important sociological principle is involved. That 
such a principle seems to hinge on the desire of 
the group to maintain its integrity against en- 
croachment from other groups, and it may per- 
haps be summed up in the words of a woman 
student who on being asked to assess her social 
distance in respect to * a coloured soldier/ wrote : 

‘ 1 would like to help the coloured soldier, 

' but I caimot as I have not personal freedom 
' to do so, as I am in “ digs " and ... is like 
* most other towns ; the nice girl does not have 
■ anything to do with the coloured soldier. If 
‘ I Avere a man I could be friendly, but as it is 
‘ I can’t. '^ 

Table 1 

’ Objections bv JDisTRtcTs 


Loudon 

Xo. of cases 

Percenta;i« 


considered 

of * ohjec- 

Blooinsburv 

34 

tions ' 

41*2 

Xorth IPe-sI 

Highgate, Mu-.wcll Hill, 

Holders Green, Hendon, 

etc. 

45 

43-2 

Ham psfend 

73 

52-7 

/South East 

Blackheatli, Svdenham, 

etc. 

3:i 

3/0 

South West 

E. Sheen, Kew, Surbiton, 

etc. 

31 

390 

West 

Chelsea, Victoria, Bays- 

120 

52-5 

water, etc. 


33() 


Kxtia-I.oiHlon {mainlv 
southern coastal towns) 

Herfs.^ Surrrgy E^scx\ ete. 

03 

3.) 0 

Kent 

44 

43-2 

N’R-'jsC.r 

7.3 

40 0 

Oxford and Cambridge 

.54 

35-2 

South Western^ etc. 

131 

30*fi 

3 (jo 

Tot.als (Percentage Terms) 


‘ Objec- " Take 

Blanks 

tions 

’ any 


London Postal area 44-2 

0-2 

12*8 

Extra- London 37 3 

10-2 

15 (5 

Whole Sample 40-2 

12-S 

14-3 


^ The following comment of Park i- not ii relevant in 
this respe(*t : ' Tt is the principle {of hypergainyi which 
’ i-t represented in the famiiav phrase : *' How would you 
‘ ”* like to have your daughter marry a Xegro " . . . 
' in any case, whatever form it assulne^^ in any given 
‘ .society, this is a qut‘stion that is invariably the touch- 
‘ stone aiul final c-riterion in determining what restric- 
' tion.s it IS necessary to impose im rare relations wheie 
‘ they involve any sort <»f intimate contact. It sugge-ts. 
' and fairly demonstrates, the inconceivability of a 
‘ parent's permitting the marriage of a daughter to a man 
■ of a class or caste beneath him.' Cf. R. E. Park, in 
H^rcf <wd (SnUnre (*dited by E. B. Reuter, p, Hl». 


Table 1 

London As per cent, of Per cent, mdi- 



sample 

eating 'objec- 
tion ’ 

Private individuals or 

80-0 

52- 1 

families 

‘ Landladies 

11-3 

30- 1 

' Guest houses, etc. 

f ^ 

8-7 

OLO 

Extra-London 

Private inclhiduals or 

families 

So -5 

39-0 

' Landladies ’ 

IM 

31-2 

Guest Houses, etc. 

31 

45-5 

Total Sai-iple ^ 

Private individuals or 

82-5 

441 

families 

‘ Landladies ’ 

11-3 

32-4 

Guest Houses, etc. 

0-2 

50-4 

Clergy 

3 (» 

474) 

‘ The Higher Educated^ 

13- 1 

41-3 


Table 3 

Approximate Scale oe ‘ Aversion 
(Pdgures denote number of .statements in each case) 


Coloured in general 

Europeans only ..... 3 

White race only ..... 2 

Coloured might (could per ha j is) be taken 3 
Coloured only with high recommendations 3 
Xo coloured except ... . . .3 

Preferably no coloured .... 4 

Xo coloured, if possible .... I 

one very dark . ' . . . ,1 

Any, except yellow or black . . 1 

Any, not black ..... 1 

Xo coloured ..... 224 

Any. not coloiued . . . .13 

Xo black ...... 1 

Xn coloured ..... I 

XOT colourerl ..... 1 

Afncnn^-^ 

Am, except Afncaii.-? . . . . 1 

Any, but negroes ..... 3 

Xo negroes ...... I 

Xo niggers ...... 1 

Indians 

Xit'e Hiniliis might be taken . . .2 

Indians, if very nice .... 4 

Indians ...... 4 

Any, except Indians , . .4 

Eastern 

Japanese, if very nice .... 1 

Might take Japs .... 1 

Xot Asiatics ..... 7 

Any but Orientals, Eastern . . .13 


304 6 


* The following may also be noted 
I.e, persons with univers^ity degrees and other 
acaflemic or professional qualifications. 

A few miscellaneous comments are worthy of notice 
' Xo Jews ' (4], * No Xazi Ciermaiis ’ (2), ’ Might take a 
' highly recf>mntende<l Turk ' ( 1 ), ami ' Xo one with Xazi 
' principle-. ; no coloured ' {1} (1). 
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a 'f' * ba C= 

bo 2H-^s<r7-,;io,\iff +boi. 

’bal 'i', >1" * "be +’be shi jhnrii ♦’bl x *■ 
de 4- ,V * de 'LJ' * do 01/* do 1\£* da 1C 
djuj) ^ * e (5 ♦ fa d^', (?, .<$ ■* fa Te IF , 
ge Ot- o— ' •■ge ^ -gL O—F , 

gba >r*gbe c— ^gbe Jf *gbu trr'tgbb C.'.d.CC: 
VI , OO ♦ Ka ,=V ■• Kae V, €P + Ke , % + Ke 
Ka *Kwe M<.wejp *KwL Ill^*ld ©* 

loV *lu FC * |we llo^lwi- * Iwo ‘■hna 
^0 *fpo n * moi 'A. * iT>a H *>10(1 

viiG,® ■• no ’—^ 'Ha v" * ^ A *5go 

"1/(0 * nie ‘ no 0^ • o o • ’o V * 

{10 JL,Tf ‘pu W,3^ -ta # *te^*be w,w 

a//!',)^ ‘a^/v • sa l> < sa '\r,0^ *SB 8j, 

so -3*50 S.F’.C^ *50 ]^_? *sa -ir-e *swo ?f 
VO ij> , -w- C?F VO G ♦ wa /m . /?Pn , aoa ,&(?•)* 
wb K*WO *woi (b' * ’w& T, 

MO ww\ *He 

2Le I *20 4Z0 C *Z0J3 0, ♦ Zu □* 

Fig. 1. — TOMA ALPHABET^: CONTIIS^UED IN FIG. 2 ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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*be *bej? ^ *bL ■* — ^ 

%/, %/*ba .p/b.i-bwe^^^’bai^ • ’bae 0 : 0 * 

’bb ■*’bo ^§’,*§®''’bu. 4b * ’bwe c >— h ♦da ® * 

CC •'dgu'fi' ‘dwe ’dy »]o *dyop 

ll=,lll*fL ♦fo •?■ ’^fo C ♦ fu. /v\, 6^,^* 

© 'gu. ^ * ’ga ♦’ge<>/-*gu,H* 

*gbo‘T® *gbap V ••gfie % ♦ L d^Ka v’, 
.^. .ig. »Ki. jL ♦ kb •9-/0' *Ko urt ♦KoL^-V* 
le i *lea J,2*lei ^,lsW+lblNjH+ 

m ■* me K'k +mei -^o +me 'va ,W,w,^ • mi. v 'wT •!• ♦ 
\A/ • n’ lb ♦ na ^ * ns ii ♦ he 36. ♦ha ♦he '■^ ,"0^* 

S ,S *^3 S'! ^ •^' 

ha •f. t? 'pe •l•♦pe<3^ 'pe lu , 0(?J ♦pi W ♦pb F",P^* 
to t-'to ♦tu. 'twl ‘ty vs'^byec/’* 

^ ♦ sei.'’^ /r^ ♦se * Si. >;§:♦, 

♦va ©© ♦va C^)*ve ili) (d *ve ■®''® ('"y^vic-Hs-*- 

vv e ^ ^ ♦we 3^ , ^ ♦ w ^ ♦ wl ? ^ 

T tbis ©♦ye 

■Sv® , W® ♦ Zep *26 ''hv ♦ 2L d , ■>< * 

ZW 0 ,■/$->*? ( gw.' 6 ee(cfyd^v? .H* 

Fig, 2. THE TOMA -ALPHABET: COXTINTJED FROM FIG. 1 OX OPPOSITE P-AGE. 
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Wdkt S IH ^ 

V !H+;^ lJ*.Jr 

o ? i^ 0+ W3^ (^; p^r 

c«))opGnr>^^ ^^.o- Hi in 'I-' 

KcK^o]o+ 

•p- pc nr>4- 'f^ 0^'^ :H: YJV 

e^. pj nr>^ cR) ^ 

IH'I'^-O- ^4- Of- cyv 

uJ^(ywO^^- aJ^+ ^ '^•V 

V;;v6^ ^ IH^ l)(p77G 

CA^ fH+o»o IH Of V^-f Ob ©SA' 

Of. ow 4^ ^ of v^.|- pnn 

^ IH+Cgs V:'^- Jo> 

3.— NATIVK WIUTINO (TOMA ALPHABKT). 


^ ri/+Gg-fxti 

?+(^+ g-^-f (J^ £ 

V\i '^'+- 

VV(3+--6- IH-r ^ dl S-^’9 ^ 
vP8-+^tf II 

cbf ))c: .v^\i^ 

■ p. V ^ $ ) c Jo X 

cb 3^ A ^ 

^^0ho3;^6^6Sr'p‘)j^[Il of 
G9tf ^ ID 

Fig. 4. — native writing (toma alphabet). 


A NEW WEST AFRICAN ALPHABET: USED BY 

The Toma (Loma) inhabit in French 
Guinea the south of the Cercle de Macenta, 
a small western portion of that of !Nzerekore and 
the adjoining parts of Liberia. They speak a 
Sudanic language of the Mande subdivision, and 
of the Mande>Fu group. 

1. ffLSTOJ^ICAL 

I discovered recently among them a syllabic 
script which, in spite of a few similarities, seems 
perfectlv distinct from both the \ ai and the 
Mende svstems, the last of them known to me 
through an original source. Besides, the Mende 
reads from right to left, both the \ ai and the 
Toma from left to right. 

The informants I was able to question ex- 
plained to me the principal discoverer of the 

[ ] 
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THE TOMA, FRENCH GUINEA AND LIBERIA. 

script was a certain Wido Zogbo, of the village of 
Bweketa, Liberia, and a labourer in the Fire- 
stone Company, an American firm. Being in his 
village, say the natives, Wido decided to go to 
Dulukolo to buy some thread. After shopping 
he returned home and gave the thread to his 
friend Mariba to have it woven. Then in his 
home, such ideas visited him : ‘ God takes he no 

• pity on the Tomas ? Other races know writing. 
' Onlv the Tomas remain in their ignorance.' 
God answered him : ‘ I fear that when you are 
‘ able to express yourselves you shall have no 
' more respect for the beliefs and customs of your 
'race.' 'Not at all.' answered Wido, 'we shall 
' still keep living as in past days. T promise it.' 
' If such is the case,’ said God. ' I am willing to 

* grant you the knowledge, but take care never to 
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V > V" 3:^ 

•9' IW ^ J) oy- ~rs^ 0=0 V ~?r/7 

Tp CH- Ye ^ 6 i) cD dy i)'0' IH^ 

^3^ V" 'i' <)p •?■ HI qp d! 3r If -t- 

B 0 'O. (? i H 'O’ iW9 

>9' >N ~~vz^ i III Vf00O*'P'0w 

K ^ r $9 0 ^ yiir yee 

O V' f >T:^. V'^ 0 (f + 

)}| — 5ll 'p'lHDcilil ©'^690'" 

0 9P 'O' 0 }i{ 'O' iH —^77 (J> 11- y 

^3 o* p T * i? 

(F 0B □ <i ? ^'P >H 

^ G> (3^- c © o 5 

V' (jy 0\^ -V77 dX-NfOKI 

^ rV^' V + (3> ^ ^ « 

r 01:70 ^"TrT? 

FiJ, 5. — ^NATIVE WRITING (TOMA ALPHABET), 

‘ show anything of it to a woman.’ Then Wido 
with the aid of Mariba, invented the script. 

Somewhat divergent versions say nothing of 
the sentence excluding the women from know- 
ledge. On the cofitrary, they mention that a 
woman, together with the two men, took part in 
the initial invention, and one of my informants 
even affirms he was himself acquainted with the 
three persons. All the foregoing must have 
taken place only about ten years ago and to-day 
the script, they say, is fairly propagated among 
the Toma labourers of the Firestone Company : 
the headmen employ that script to write down 
the lists of their men, and before learning it the 
pupil must swear that, in his turn, he will teach 
the system to anybody who shall ask it of him. 

2. THE SYSTEM 

The form of the signs seems highly variable, 
and they have frequently their orientation modi- 
fied (up to 90 or even 180 degrees). I think 
nevertheless that I have collected nearly all the 
known signs. The phonetic value of some of 
them will have to be verified, but is already sure 
for an overwhelming number. 

The phonetic transcription is of course rather 
unsatisfactory, as the endeavours of Th. Monod to 


V3LL 

Mende 

Toma 
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Fig. 6. — some signs common to vai, mendi, or toma 
ALPHABETS 
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interpret my drafts must often have been some- 
thing of a mere guess-work. The residts are 
nevertheless given as they now stand, the present 
note being in fact only a preliminary one, to 
stimulate further researches. I hope myself to be 
able some day to give a more detailed study of the 
Toma alphabet. 

In the written texts the words are separated by 
little crosses. JOSEPH JOFFRE. 

Macmta (French Guinea) 

APPENDIX 

A first glance at the three scripts of the Yai, 
the Mende, and the Toma, reveals at once a 
strong ' air de famille.^ Few signs, however, 
are common to the three systems, but many are 
found in two of them, chiefly Mende -Toma or 
Toma- Yai, none perhaps being special to the 
couple Mende- Yai. It seems difficult to hold that 
the three sj- stems were always thoroughly 
separated and that resemblances can only result 
from mere convergences. Mende might be like a 
very distant echo of the Yai — and possibly of an 
already deformed and corrupted Yai — to which 
it had added its own accretions. And Toma 
would have profited, more or less directly, by 
some elements at least borrowed from the two 
previously developed systems. Chronology does 
not seem to contradict such an hypothesis. The 
original part of each system seems however to 
remain the most important. Contact with 



1900 ? 


iSoo ? 


FIG. 5, POSSIBLE KELATIONS OF VAI, MENDE, AND TOMA 

ALPHABETS 

neighbouring scripts may have worked more 
often, perhaps, as a stimulus to original develop- 
ments, than through direct borrowings. 

The geographical grouping is to be noted. 
And nothing proves that the list of these libero- 
guinean scripts is already exhausted^ : thus the 
possibility of the existence of a Gerze alphabet 
(French Guinea) is not excluded and awaits 
confirmation. THEODORE MONOD. 

Institut Fran^ais PAfrique Noire (Dakar) 

^ The Basa is only known to me through its printed 
form : (Westermann in Baumann, Westermann, Thuru- 
wald, V olkerkunde von Afrika^ 1940, p. 380). 


THE INSTITUTE OF WEST AFRICAN ARTS. INDUSTRIES, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. Proposed to 
be established by the Council of Achimota College, Gold Coast. Compiled from information supplied 
by F. Meyeroicitz, Supervisor of Arts and Crafts at Achimota College. 


The Council of Achimota College, which 
is already engaged in educational work of 
the highest importance to the peoples of West 
Africa, has promoted the establishment of an 
Institute of West African Arts, Industries, and 
Social Science, which marks a fresh advance in the 
development of their culture. 

The proposal took shape in 1937, in a memo- 
randum by Messrs. H. Y. Meyerowftz, E. Ainer, 
and Dr. M. Fortes, in collaboration with Professor 
F, Clark and Dr. W. B. Mumford, and was recom- 
mended to the Council as a * marriage of the old 
* aesthetic skill and power to modern technique,’ 
to investigate local arts and crafts, to teach certain 
selected native crafts in the light of European 
experience, and thence to inaugurate local craft 
industries : and, on the other hand, to conduct a 
parallel investigation into local history, tribal 
life, customs, traditions, religion, and economic 


conditions ; to teach the local sociology, and 
selected aspects of parallel European studies, and 
thus to provide light and inspiration for education 
and social activities, and for government policy. 
Each branch is to have the three functions of 
research, teaching, and practical wnrk for the 
community, supplemented by a museum and 
library. With the approval of the West African 
Governors’ Conference at Lagos in 1939, and of 
the Advisory Committee on Education in 1940 
and 1942, the Institute is now^ to be established on 
a war-time basis, with Reverend R. W. Stopford, 
formerly of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, as 
Acting Director. 

Achimota College has already provided certain 
■ industrial units ' at the request of the Govern- 
ment, and with financial assistance, for bricks 
and tiles, water-coolers, glaze- ware, and textiles. 
These cover much of the first stage of the Indus- 
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trial Scheme, but have not been accompanied by 
that sociological and economic research, which is 
now' seen to be necessary if these aspects of life are 
to be * consciously planned for better standards (jf 
* living for the great masses of the peojde.' But if 
such planning is to begin after the w'ar, prepara- 
tion must be made for it in war-time, 

A necessary condition of rise in the standard of 
living is a diversified economic structure, includ- 
ing social happiness and stability, as well as 
material wealth. The arts are no less important 
than the industries, and this applies especially to 
rural communities as a vital reservoir for the 
urban centres which are unavoidable in West 
Africa as in West Europe. If industries are to be 
established for West African needs, the only 
alternative to white capital and coloured labour 
is a self-contained development of the kind now' 
proposed ; and the people as a whole benefit more 
from many local production- units on a co-opera- 
tive basis, than from concentrated industrial 
centres. Such units, if commercially and techni- 
cally efficient — as the ’ production units * of 
Achimota College are — are a * long-term capital 
‘ investment ’ of the kind contemplated by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 

The next step, after providing equipment and 
expert advice for local industries established on 
these lines, is inevitably an Industrial and 
Economic Survey of West Africa, to show' the 
possibilities of further local industries, such as 
leather, wood, and metal-work, and the most 
suitable location for them. This must take time, 
but is necessarily conducted piecemeal. Much 
valuable information and museum material has 
already been accumulated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Meyerow'itz at Achimota, to illustrate the variety 
and proficiency of traditional craftsmanship, and 
native appreciation of it where machine-made 
imports have not corrupted inherited taste. 

The Institute is designed to serve the needs of 
West Africa as a whole ; ultimately, it is hoped 
that it may receive a Royal Charter. But for the 
present it remains in the control of the Achimota 
Council, which is transferring to it the existing 
‘ production units,' with an Advisory Committee 
in London, and the advice also of administrative 
and technical officers in West Africa and co-opera- 
tion with planning committees. 

For each industry there will be a central 
technical workshop and experimental production 
unit, with economic and sociological observers. 
Here traditional craftsmen will be consulted, and 
apprentices trained for eventual local production 
units. Initial capital will be supplied by the 
Institute, but once established these^ )mits will be 
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co-operatively self-supporting, workers rc'ceiving 
fixed w'ages, and perhaps a share of profits after 
the repayment of capital, and renewal of equij>- 
ment. Later it is expected that capital will be 
found by Native Atlministration Treasuries. 
Production units will work in association with 
village industry, w'eavers, for example, using 
homespun yarn. Apprentices will be drawn from 
craft schools and classes, with the advice of the 
Chiefs ; they are boruled for four years, and live 
like students under the care of a ho use- master, in 
or near the College. Workers already skilled are 
to benefit by training and new' processes and 
materials, contributing their own experience and 
craft -sense. In Togoland such training has been 
much appreciated by the spinners and w'eavers, 

The provision of large-scale industries remains 
the concern of the GoAernment and commercial 
enterprise, but both the technical and the sociolo- 
gical experience of the Institute will be of value in 
planning such developments, and ensuring the 
well-being of workers and consumers. The sea- 
sonal character of the predominant agriculture of 
West Africa gives opportunities for slack-time 
occupations : in Togoland, for example, which 
has a textile industry, the workers already 
co-operate both in cotton-growing and in keeping 
sheep. In forest districts, wood- working has 
similar occasions. 

The Institute’s sociological branch will, of 
course, be concerned with the necessary marketing 
of products, in conjunction with existing traders. 
Here Achimota has already its own experiences. 
It wrill also be in close touch with the educational 
systems and especially with existing craft-schools. 

It is too soon to judge of the financial liabilities 
of the proposed Institute, but the experience of 
Achimota College w ith its own ’ ])roduction units ' 
suggests that with careful management its techni- 
cal side may support itself. The sociological 
research contributes to the economic result, and 
may properly be treated as one of the overhead 
expenses of this kind of production — though it is 
pointed out that this might cramp their initial 
efficiency. In any event the knowledge Avhich it 
acquires is of direct administrative value, like 
that contributed by other government officials. 

It is an important part of the original project, 
quite indisj^ensable on its scientific side, that there 
should be ample provision for collecting and 
studying typical examples of the craftsmanship 
of the past. Otherwise the technical * improve- 
' ments ’ will merely substitute imitations of 
European work for the living arts of the natives, 
and hasten the extinction of interesting and often 
beautiful constructions and designs. In this 
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direction very little has been done at all, and 
where something has been done, it has been undone 
by individual caprice or neglect. In technological 
work, a Museum is as important as a record office 
is in administration, and it is a frequent and 
painful experience that if you do not secure what 
you think you do not want, you cannot obtain it 
when you do want it. Africans seem to have a 
keener historical sense than most Europeans. 
They resent the assumption that they have con- 
tributed nothing of value in the past, and have a 
corresponding pride and interest in the evidence 


of their own past skill and taste. The new society, 
built on a balanced economy, agricultural and 
industrial, requires a balanced technology and 
aesthetic. In surviving masterpieces of metal- 
work, wood- carving, ceramic, and textiles is the 
tangible proof of past proficiency, local initiative, 
and continuous development, as has been realized 
already in other regions nearer home. What has 
been done in the last generation in Cardiff and 
Dublin is possible and urgently desirable in West 
Africa — a permanent and efficient exhibit and 
reference-collection of the material arts. 


THE COMING OF IRON TO SOME MORE AFRICAN PEOPLES. 


In Man, 1942, 61, I published the tradi- 
tions about the coming of iron to the 
Bushongo, to Uganda, and to Angola, and in 
Man, 1943, 67, those about the Winamwanga 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. The 
dates for these occurrences could be established 
with considerable certainty as a.d. 500 for the 
Bushongo, about a.d. 1000 for Uganda, about 
A.D. 1475 for Angola, and at some date in the 
seventeenth century for the Winamwanga. The 
present article adds the information which a few 
more tribes can give about the early iron industry 
among them. 

Basiito. — In South Africa the Basuto claim that 
their first ancestors were Morolong and his son 
Noto. The first of these words means ' Smith ’ 
and the second ’ Hammer,' noto being the Basuto 
pronunciation of the widespread Bantu root for 
* iron ' nyondo^ One of the tribes of the great 
Basuto family is still called Barolong after their 
famous ancestor, and they take iron for their 
totem in honour of their great chief Noto . 2 

Ellenberger and Macgregor have collected a 
great number of genealogies of the various Basuto 
tribes right back to Morolong and Noto, and in 
this way have calculated that Morolong lived 
about A.D. 1270 and Noto about a.d. 1240. ^ It 
may be, however, that these dates are too early, 
for the authors have allowed thirty years to a 
chieftainship. 4 

^ Crabtree in Journal of the African Society, xxx, 
p. 334. As the word for ' iron ’ the Basuto have replaced 
noto, nyondo, with the later -rale (Sir H. H. Johnston, A 
Comparative Study of the Bantu and Seyni-Bantu Lan- 
guages, i, p. 286), confining the older word to the special- 
ized meaning of ‘ hammer.’ 

“ Dornan, Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari 
(London, 1925), p. 245. 

^ Ellenberger and Macgregor, History of the Basuto, 


By G, A, Wainwriglit. 

The Barolong are able to add an interesting 
piece of information to this, for they still know 
that their ancestors originally came from north 
of the Equator. This came out in a dispute about 
land which was contested before Mr. Theal. On 
this occasion it was stated that the original home 
was on the shores of a great lake, where at one 
time of the year shadows were cast towards the 
north, and that from there the people migrated 
southwards.^ They seem to have crossed the 
Zambesi during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, ^ and the Limpopo about the middle of the 
fifteenth century.*^ 

Bergdama . — The Dama or Damara, with or 
without the prefix Berg, were in South West 
Africa before the Hereros arrived about a.d. 1550. 
They were also the aborigines when the Hotten- 
tots entered the country.® To-day they are the 
very humblest race in the country, yet it is well- 
known that it is they who were the first black- 
smiths there. 9 They made the iron spearheads 
of the Hereros and forged their iron axes,i6 and at 
the end of the eighteenth centiiry those Bergdama 
who lived by the sea were forging iron and copper 
for the Nam as, It was the Damas who have 
taught the Namas (Hottentots) to smith iron and 
copper. 12 Moreover, in every instance it was 


® G. McColl Theal, Ethnography and Condition of South 
Africa before a.d, 1505, p. 184. 

® Elleii>>erger and Macgregor, op. cit., p. 333. 

’ L. Fouche, Mnpunguhwe, p. 45. 

8 H. Vedder, South West Africa in Early Times (trans. 
C. G. Hall), pp. 152, 153 and cf. pp. 164, 165. Two 
genealogical trees give this date. Id., The Berg Damara 
in The Kative Tribes of South West Africa (edited by 
H. P. Smit, Cape Town, 1928), pp. 40, 41. 

® Id., South West Africa, pp. 28, 109. 

Id., The Berg Damara, p. 43. 

Id., South West Africa, p. 27. 

Id., The Kama in The Native Tribes of South West 
Africa, p. 1 26. The Xarnas are a Hottentot tribe, p. 190. 


p. 393. 

** Ellenberger and Macg7'egor, op. cit., p. 333. 
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Dainas who showed the first Europeans where the 
copper dejiosits lay. 

Vedder thinks that many of the Dam as had 
acquired their skill as blacksmiths from the 
Ovambo, for when an Ovambo smith was accused 
of witchcraft he used to flee to Hereroland Avhere 
many of the Dainas were living. Moreover, 
travelling Ovambo smiths have been accustomed 
to go south into Hereroland and even as far as 
Namaland. They made a great impression and 
the year 1840 is called ' The Year of the Axe ’ 
because the Herero chief then learned the craft 
from one of them and made his first axe with his 
o\v 7 i hands. In order to mine and smelt their 
iron the Ovambo used to go northwards into 
southern Angola. 

However, the Damas' own account of their 
acquisition of the art of iron-working puts a 
different light on all this. Their story is that 
they originate from a number of young Ama- 
Xosa, who got separated from their tribe. 
Thereupon they elected, as chief, one of their 
number who understood how to make iron 
weapons. He was A-a-nanub the first chief of 
the Damas, and brought them safely through the 
desert to Ovamboland. He taught the Ovambo 
the art of working iron, and the Damas became 
the slaves of the Ovambo and made their w eapons 
for them. Later on the Damas trekked south- 
ward from Ovamboland, as tliey wanted to be 
free.i^ Otherwise it is said that after a long time 
the Ovambo under their chief Narirab drove out 
the Damas, when for the most part they fled 
southwards to Namaland. This was in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, for Narirab 
w as born about a.I). 1640.i^ 

The Damas have preserved a list of their chiefs 
all the way back to A-a-nanub. By means of 
this and taking a chieftainship to represent tw^enty 
five years it is computed that A-a-nanub would 
have been bom about a.d. 1390.1" LTifortunately 
the list perhaps has to be received with a certain 
amount of caution, for the names of the chiefs are 
derived from the Nama (Hottentot) language, the 
Damas having lost their own.i® But this need 

Id., South \V efit Africa^ p. 1.5S. 

Id., op. cit., pp. 28, 1.58. 

Id., op. cit.j p. 114. 

Id., op. cit.. p. 115. 

But see the section on the Ovambt) for t-omo 
remarks on this date (p. 116). 

Id., loc. cit. The Damas have everv^here gi\^en up 
their own speech in favour of that of their various o\'er- 
lorils. Those in the north speak the language of the 
Hottentots among whom they live, p. 108 ; Id., The Berg 
Dnmara. p. 41. However, they do not speak it well, 
which is taken to suggest that the change recent ; Id., 
op. cit., p. 74. 
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only mean that the original names have been 
Nama-ized or translated into Nama. 

The traditional connexion hetw^een the Damas 
and the Ama-Xosa is accepted by Lebzelter, yet 
the Damas seem to have ])een origiiially u 
dwarfish black race from central Africa,*-* while 
the Ama-Xosa are Bantus and full-sized men. 
The apparent discords between this tradition, 
their small size, and their ability as iron-w^orkers, 
can perhaps be reconciled by supposing that it 
was only a few Ama-Xosa or Bechuana w anderers 
who came from the north and east and estab- 
lished themselves among the small-sized abori- 
gines. Among such people the newcomers would 
naturally have become chiefs, and it is to the 
arrival of a chief and his followers that the tradition 
refers. It is no doubt the story of the aristocracy 
who have by now" become fused with the abori- 
gines, so that they are no longer recognizable, and 
the aborigines now" tell it as their ow"n. By about 
A.I). 1400 Ama-Xosa or Bechuana such as these 
immigrants would no doubt have been in full 
possession of iron, and could liave brought with 
them the knowdedge of how^ to w"ork it. 

It is interesting to note that even such famous 
smiths as the Damas also used stone knives at 
least as recently as 1842. Their cutting \ip a 
hippopotamus with such knives is recorded in 
that year.‘“0 The Hottentot tribe of the Nama 
were still making stone knives at the end of the 
nineteenth century .21 

The upshot of the foregoing seems to be that 
about the year 1400, according to Vedder's 
calculation, some wandering Bechuana or Ama 
Xosa arrived in South West Africa from the east 
or north. They came under the leadership of a 
man whom, like other tribes, they had elected 
chief on account of his ability as a blacksmith.-- 
On arrival they settled down as an aristocracy 
among the dw"arfish black Dainas whom they 
would have found in the country, and inter- 
married W"ith them. Presumably they taught 
these aborigines how to smelt and forge iron and 
made them do it for them.33 

Id., South AJricu, pp. IK), 117. 

Id., op. eit., p. 233. 

Id., The Xatua, p. 126. 

Like Mu>suri in Angola (Man. 1042, p. 107) and 
Mu.'^yani of the Winainwangu (Man, 1043, 67). 

2 3 We have this state of affairs in Ruanda. There the 
immigrant Ba-Tutsi were iron -workers, hut after eoii- 
quering the indigenous Ba-Hutu they made them do the 
ii on- working for them and also cultivate the fields for 
them. Loupias in Aid/iropo*-, IO08, p. 0 ; Pages, in 
Authropos, 1010-20, p. 059. 

2^ Vedder, South Africa, pp. 164. 165. See 

pp. 152, 153, for the dating of the Herero migration to 
about A.D. ir>r)0. 
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Ovarnho . — It has been seen that the Ovambo are 
much mixed up with A-a-nanub's arrival in the 
land, with the early history of the Damas, and 
from then onwards with the Damas' iron industry. 
The Ovambo seem to have arrived at about the 
same time as the Herero, for the succession of 
their chiefs takes us back to the same date, i.e. to 
about A.D. 1550 on Vedder's calculation. They 
belong to the same group as the Herero and 
Bechuana,25 and moved westwards until they 
struck the Kubango River. They crossed it, and 
while some of them reached the Kunene where it 
turns west, others followed the Kubango south- 
wards. A place, Osimolo, on this river remains 
a sacred centre for all the Ovambo tribes. 

In spite of what the Dama say, the Ovambo 
were in possession of iron at the time of their 
arrival in the countrv. For their tradition tells 
of spears with iron shafts as well as of others with 
wooden ones, of the so-called Ovambo knives, 
arrows, hoes, and even of iron bows, and pots. 
It also tells of the ornaments of copper worn by 
the young men. All the iron utensils dating 
from the time of their arrival are also said to 
have been afterwards collected by the chiefs and 
stored up in a certain sanctuary. 

The Dama and Ovambo traditions, however, 
do not seem to be really contradictory. It is 
clear that the knowledge of iron- working could 
not have been obtained in the present Ovambo - 
land, for it possesses neither mountains, nor 
stones, nor mines of either iron or copper. 28 Kow, 
seeing that the Ovambo entered their present 
country from the north, and that they still go 
back north into southern Angola to mine and 
smelt their iron, 29 it seems probable that they 
knew how to do it before their arrival or at least 
learned of it on their journey. Was it here that 
the Damas and their first chief A-a-nanub taught 
them the art, or, being there first, shewed them 
the mine, just as later on they shewed their 
copper deposits to the European prospectors ‘i 
A-a-nanub seems to have come by much the same 
route as the Ovambo, and the Damas to have 
remained for a long time in Ovamboland. 

Vedder worked out A-a-nanub's date as about 
14(Xl, taking 25 years to a chieftainship, but in 
calculating the arrival of the Ovambo to about 
1550 he takes only twenty years to a chieftain- 

Id., op. cit.^ p. 242. 

2® Id., op. cit., pp. 154, loo. 

Id., op. cit., p. 158. 

Id., loc. cit. 

Id., op. cit., pp. 28, 158. 

Id., op. cit., p. 115. 
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ship. If he had calculated both dates on the 
same basis, they would have come out very 
nearly the same, A-a-nanub being the earlier by 
a couple of generations. Further, A-a-nanub is 
supposed to have been an Ama-Xosa or Bechuana, 
and the Ovambo and Herero as well as the 
Bechuana all belong to the same group. ‘^2 More- 
over, A-a-nanub and the Ovambo seem to have 
come by much the same route. It, therefore, 
seems legitimate to suppose that they all formed 
part of the one movement, and that it was this 
that introduced the art of iron-working into South 
West Africa. But it would still remain a matter 
of speculation whether A-a-nanub arrived about 
1400 and the Ovambo about 1450, or whether the 
dates should be about 1500 and 1550 respectively. 

Ondidu . — Unfortunately definite and useful 
information such as the foregoing is all too rare. 
Only too often all knowledge of the coming of iron 
has been lost, and the enquirer is regaled with 
nothing more satisfactory than that which was 
gathered in Ondulu. The country lies three days' 
journey north of Fort Belmonte between the 
River Kwanza and its tributary the Kutato. 
Here the people said ' God placed our ancestors 
‘ down by this mountain of iron. They could not 
‘ tell what it was, but considered it to be different 
' from the ordinary rocks. Somebody made a 
‘ bellows of clay, then killed a small deer, and tied 
‘ its skin over the cavities to cause the wind to 
‘ blow. It would not answer, but broke. Some- 
' one else said, ‘‘ Let us make one of wood.'’ So 
‘ they went to the forest, cut a tree, made a 
' bellows, made charcoal, got some of the stone 
‘ and put it into the fire, and it got soft. Our 
' ancestors before this cultivated with wooden 
‘ hoes. They tried then to make an iron one. 
‘ They succeeded, and that is how we began to 
‘ cultivate with iron hoes.'^s 

Vague as this is, it is better than nothing, for 
it shews that the people still remember a time 
when they were ignorant of iron. It also shews 
that though they now use wooden bellows, iron 
had been introduced to them by people using 
pottery ones. Yet again it shews that in this case 
at any rate the wooden bellows, which are so 
common in some parts of Africa, have super- 
seded the original pottery ones because these are 
so liable to break. 

Id., op. cit., pp. lf)4, 165. He says, however, that 
one chief is known to have ruled for 45 years and another 
for 30 years. 

3- Id., op. cit., p. 242. 

33 Read Journal of the African Society, 1902, pp. 48, 49. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Centenary of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

It has been decided to mark the Centenary of 
the foundation of the Institute (originally 
named the Ethnological Society) by holding 
a special meeting in the autumn of this year. 

The proceedings will be opened with a brief 
Retrospect of the History of the Institute by Sir 
John Myres, F.B.A, 

Lord Hailey has kindly consented to address the 
Institute on some aspect of anthrojiologj" in its 
application to Colonial affairs. 

Addresses will bo deliyered by Fellows both on the 
Institute's past history and achieyements, and on its 
place in the future deyelopment of the yarious 
branches of anthropology ; these will be followed by 
short discussions. 

The date and full particulars of the meeting will 
be announced in due course : it is arranged to be 
held on Saturday, 30 October, and there will be 
morning and afternoon sessions, one of which at 
least will probably be in the rooms of the Royal 
iSociety at Burlington House, Arrangements for 
luncheon and tea will also be made. Full details 
will be circulated to all Fellows resident in the 
British Isles. 

It is hoped that this meeting, although restricted 
by the abnormal conditions, will be as representative 
as the circumstances permit, and that it will servt' 
to remind both our Fellows and the general public 
of the valuable services which the Institute has 
rendered and can render in the future to science and 
])ractieal affairs. 

Afghanistan To-day. Summary/ of a Comomnication 
by K, de B, Codrington, 11 May. 1943. 

It is not generally realized how distinct the 
geographical division is between India and 
Afghanistan. The latter belongs to Central A^ia, 
tliough the barrier between the two areas is nowliere 
complete. Only north of Chitral is the Hindu Kush 
system a real obstacle to contacts. The Central- 
Asian flora and fauna spill over the watershed into 
the Kabul valley, which historically has more than 
once been umler Indian political dominance. 

The present frontier of Intlia is not the frontier of 
Afghanistan. In between lie the Toubal areas 
which comit as a British Indian protectorate. In 
other words, th<‘ Durand Line follows i>hysical 
features, but actually divides the Pat ban tribes 
which stretch right up to the Indu^. 

It is on this basis that British-Afglian relation^ 
rest. Recently the Afghan government has adopt(Ml 
a clear policy of Pathan nationalism. Pushto is 
now the national language. It is against the back- 
grouml of the fundamental n^publicanism of the 
Pathan that Kabul with its many amenities, its 
organized education, its industries, an<l radio must 
be viewed. 

In this survey of what is an ancient tradition, 
special attention must be paid to Islam and tlie 
Mullahs, as well as to the Khans, the local leaders, 

Mr. Codrington referred, with great admiration, 
to the work done in the scientific as well as in the 
cultural field, by the French ‘ Didegation Archeo- 
logique d’ Afghanistan ' under the leadership of the 
late Commander J. Hack in. 

Commenting on the jiaper. Captain Claude F. A. 

[ ] 
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Schaeffer, Free French Navy, thanked Mr. Codring- 
ton for his appreciation of Caj^itain Hackin's personal 
attachment to that country, and its fine people, 
among whom he was so happy both as a man and a 
scientist. 

The Lacandone Indians of Southern Mexico. 

mary of d ComtntoiioUion hij Dr. J. Son.stellc, 
25 May. 1943. 

The Lacandone Indians belong to the great 
Maya stock which extends throughout Southern 
Mexico and the Korthern })art of C'entral Ami'rica. 
The language they speak i.s ^laya proper, and is very 
similar to the dialect s])oktui in Yucatan nowadays. 

Living in a typical fore:?t environment, under a 
very hot and wet climate, in a region which has new<u* 
been succes.sfully colonized, the Lacandones affe:)rd 
an interesting example of a pre^-Corte^sian agricultural 
tribe. They rely almost entinly upon th(nvsel\ns 
from tlie staiidjioint of material culture, the. only 
important exception being the steel -blad(Ml imple- 
ments they obtain by barter from their Me^xican 
neighbours. From the standpoint of social organiza- 
tion and intellectual culture, they have remainetl 
untouched and uninfluenced by the Europeans. 
They thus furnish us with a picture of what the 
structure and religion of ancient Maya society might 
be like, at least amongst the ])easant class. 

The essential elements of the Lacamlones’ material 
life, their totemic systtuu and their religious beliefs 
and customs, as well as their present demogra}>hic 
conditions, lead the obser\ er to the conclusion that 
they constitute what might be termed a * token ’ 
society, i.e. the decadent renianaiits of a once 
brilliant and civilized group of tribes whose achieve- 
ments probably marked the highest level ever 
readied by the aborigines of America. They are, 
therefore, in no way ’ primitive,’ although their con- 
servatism has enabled them to retain many ancient 
culture-traits. 

Directional Changes in Funerary Practices during 
ft I 50,000 Years. Saanaary of a Commnnication 
X I Pi'ofessor Th Cordon Childe. D.Liff., D.Sr., 
F.B.A.. F.S.A.. loJinie. 1943. 

The ceremonial burial of th<‘ dead is a < Instinctively 
liuinan practice, no approatJi to whidi has been 
observi'd among the lowiu* aminals. Even the 
apt'likt' Xean<h*rtalei’s who hiiiitiMl mammotlis in 
Euro[)e 50,000 years ago interred tlieir dead children 
or kinsmen in a crouched position with food, weapons 
and toilet articles. Surveying burial practices in 
subsec jUPiit periods the lecturer established five 
general points : — 

(1) The position of the corpses, t'xtended or 
crouched, had no racial significance, but the change 
from a croiuLed to an extended ]>osition seemed to 
go hand in hapd with increase of wealth ; 

(2) Cremation was not a distinctively ‘Aryan’ 
rite, being practisinl by Semitic Phoenicians ; 

(3) Agricultural imjilements and the later craft 
tools by which progressive societies advanced from 
savagery to civilization were only excejnionaliv 
huricMi With their ustu*s ; 

(4) In stable ‘ socu^ie:. tlu* burial furniture steadily 
ilimiiiished so that less and l<*ss ) import ioiiately of 
tht‘ growing social we'altli was buried in graves ; 
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(5) Royal Tombs, characterized by magnitude, 
extravagance of furnitme, and the immolation of 
human victims, were all confined to a transitional 
stage in social development when a territorial state 
was replacing barbarian organizations. 

It might be inferred that human societies very 
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reluctantly abadoned the attempt to secure spiritual 
ends (e.g. immortality) by material means or came 
to conceive of those ends in a less materialistic 
manner. 

The Lecture was illustrated with lantern slides 
and will be printed at greater length in Man. 


PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


Mediterranean Culture. :^ummary of the Frazer 
Lecture delivered at Cambridge by Professor 
John L, MyreSy F.B,A., on Wednesdayy 
26 May, 1943. 

The Mediterranean region is rmique geographically 
and has developed a characteristic way of living, in 
small, almost self-sutlicient economic groups, essen- 
tially engaged in the cultivation of corn, wine, and 
oil, to which flocks and herds are subsidiary. 
Material amenities are supplied through bazaar- 
cities. needs of the soul through sanctuaries, needs 
of the exceptional or the superfluous individual by 
adventure. These primary comnumities were 
brought into a single maritime association through 
navigation, which also oflered relief from over- 
crowding, and assisted the wide spread of a few 
highly specialized types of society, Greek, Phoeni- 


cian, Etruscan, which, however, all failed to assimi- 
late the primary economics among which they came. 
Seapower abused became piracy, parasitic, endemic, 
and ineradicable. Intruders from without have 
been essentially either transformed by transit 
through the mountain zone of Central Europe, or 
uncivilized nomads emerging directly from grass- 
land or desert, and impelled by religious enthu- 
siasms which neither Roman administration nor 
Christian doctrine were able to expel from about 
half of the Mediterranean shores. Yet wherever 
lands thus disorganized remain inhabited, the same 
primary economic groups reappear. It is inferred that 
all political superstructures depend f6r their vitality 
on these economic and geographical foundations. 

The Frazer Lecture will be published in full by the 
Cambridge University Press. 



REVIEWS 

AFRICA. 


A Black Byzantium. By S. F, jS adel, Ph.D. Mtth a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G. 
Published for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures by the Oxford University 
Press. 1942. 420 pp. Price 25*\ 

Dr. Xadel's title is chosen because, as he puts it, ‘ the 
‘ social and economic complexity ’ of the Xupe kingdom 
‘ is comparable only with the civilizations of Imperial 
■ Rome, of Byzantium, of medieval Europe.’ Xupe 
social organization is certainly a good deal more complex 
than that of most of the African peoples which have 
recently been described. Politically, Xupe satisfies 
Dr. Xadel's description of a state. It is ’ political unity 
' ba.sed on territorial .sovereignty . . . inter-tribal or 
' inter- racial.’ Law and order are maintained by ' a 
centralized machinery of government,’ and ‘ a specialized 
' privileged ruling group . . . .separated . . . from the 
' main body of the population . . . monopolizes, cor- 
' porateiy, the machinery of political control ’ (p. 69). 
He traces tlie history of its expansion, first under its own 
kings and later under Fulani rulers who ‘ infiltrated ’ 
into Xupe in the early nineteenth century. Their des- 
cendants form the present ruling class. Their political 
influence is made effective through a hierarchy compris- 
ing the ‘ civil and military nobility,’ the Mallams, the 
court slaves, and the heads of craft guilds. To these 
there corresponds an unofficial hierarchy of clients (6ara), 
whose status is proportionate to that of their patrons. 
A peculiar feature of Xupe culture is the system of rank 
and titles among women. 

The economic system is also complex. Agriculture is 
‘ adjusted essentially to a highly developed system of 
‘ exchange and marketing ’ (p. 230). In the towns 
there are numerous specialists in different crafts, organ- 
ized into guilds, the heads of which provide capital, 
arbitrate in disputes between members, organize large- 
scale co-operation, and take the lead in adoptmg miiova- 
tions. Women play a large part in trade ; many are 
professional traders, covering long distances by train, 
and being away from home for months or even years. 
It is taken for granted that such women supplenu^nt their 
earnings by prostitution, 

[ ] 


A dual principle runs through every held or economic 
activity — the distinction between efako, joint work by 
the kinship group, and bued, individual work, the income 
from which is used entirely for personal expenses. In 
some places there may be bued farms worked in time left 
over after the obligations of efako work have been met. 
Elsewhere hued income is earned by some craft. In 
modern conditions this is frequently machine- tailoring, 
which, as Dr. Xadel points out, differs from all the tradi- 
tional crafts in that it requires almost no training or 
specialized skill, while on the other hand the money 
invested in buying the machine is much more than is 
needed in any other craft. ‘ We discover in a tj'pical 
* native home-industry the first traces of the modern 
‘ industrial system ’ {p, 270). 

An interesting chapter discusses the changes in 
economic structure under British rule, and the problems 
which result. Trade and commerce have greatly bene- 
fit ted, but peasants and craftsmen have not been able to 
accumulate reserves and thus increase their resources to 
any considerable extent. Dr. Xadel fears that plans to 
raise the peasants' standard of living by the creation of 
individual holdings much larger than the present family 
miit, to be farmed on Western lines, may defeat their 
own object by driving farmers off the land, and by 
creating a capitalist farming- class. He suggests that 
such modifications of the agricultural system, if they are 
to avoid these disadvantages, need to be accompanied 
by corresponding changes in labour organization, and, in 
particular, that ' the co-operative unit which makes itself 
‘ responsible for the maintenance of labour,’ formerly the 
kinship group, should now be found in the co-operative 
society. L. V. MAIR. 

Africa Drums. By Richard St. Barbe Baker. London : 
Lindsay Dnan/nond Ltd. 1942. PI. xii, 159. 
Illustrated. Price 12.v. 6d. 

Richard 8t. Barbe Baker, late Assi.stant Conserva- 
t(>r of Forests in Kenya Colony and the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Xigeria, founder of the Society of the Men of 
the Trees, is the author of Africa Drums, in which he tells 
us much of hi.s former work and life in East and West 
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Africa. Tho })ook is illustrated with ^ood pliotographr^ 
by the author and contains those stories which the ]3ublic 
has learned to expect in a book on Africa — trekking 
through wild country, travels by canoe, initiation into an 
African tribe, dances and drumming at night, etc., and 
will greatly appeal to those who look for romance and 
adventures in the * dark Continent.’ 

For the research worker the book has little value, as 
dances, drumming, tribal customs, etc., are solely de- 
scribed from the picturesque point of view, or are drama- 
tized, and sometimes over-^entimentalized in order to 
enlist the reader’s sympathy for customs which the 
author alleges to be misunderstood and taken for bar- 
barism by Europeans. This can be seen from his descrip- 
tion of the Kikiiyo girl initiation, where he carefully 
conceals the main issue, so that readers, who are not 
conversant with this custom, will be unable to get a clear 
idea why this brutality is forbidden by Govermnent. It 
is also unlikely that the Nigerian Government, carried 
away by his glamorous description of the ceremony 
known as ‘ making the father,’ will re -institute human 
sacrifice in Benin, 

For the sake of romance, he also prefers to call the 
Ancestor altar of the Oba of Benin a ‘ Juju shrine,' and a 
piece of fmierary sculpture in the forests of Benin a 
‘ forest mystery.’ His description of the Bini cire perdu 
casting technique is inaccurate, and students of African 
history will become impatient with suggestions, such as 
to look for the lost ten tribes of Israel in Central or 
Equatorial Africa ; as if these unhappy tribes were the 
only likely ones to have dissemmated Semitic customs in 
Africa ; or to make the visit of Egyptian traders res- 
ponsible for some Eg\q)tian influence on the Nigerian 
Coast. It is hardly likely that even the most radical 
diffusionist will accept the following statement without 
demur, 

‘ The Masai probably came from an Eg\qitian 
‘ civilization. Some believe that they possess certain 
‘ characteristic traits of the Ancient Egyptians. Their 
‘ features have been compared to wall paintings dis- 
‘ covered in the tombs of the Kings at Karnak and 
‘ Luxor, and their method of hair dressing, which 
‘ hangs down behind and is drawn into a close short 
‘ rope on the back of the neck, is indicated in ancient 
‘ Egyptian mm*al paintings. If a further clue to the 
‘ identification is needed, one might mention their 
' habit of standing on one leg while resting the <jther 
‘ with the sole of the foot behind the knee, \'ery much 
“ like the Dinkas of the upper reaches of the Nile.’ 
(P. 18.) 

It is a pity that those chapters in his book which could 
have been most valuable, namely tho>e tlealing with the 
conservation of fore.st trees and the planting of trees, are 
also rather vague and uninst motive. A"et, those who 
know something of the destruction of every tjqie of tree 
vegetation by the vast herds of goats, and of shifting 
cultivation and the ravages this causes all over Negro 
Africa, will best realize how highly important the author's 
efforts were to make the Africans understand the value 
<)f trees and to inak(‘ thtun enthusiastic ovtu* the ])lanting 
and care of trees. EVA L. R. MEVEROWITZ. 


Europeans in West Africa. 1450-1560. Bp John 
WUlitun Blake ^ J/.A, London, Haklupt Soei^tp, 
1942. 2 vols. Pp. 400. Price 

The writer of this book admirably succeeds in 
what he sets out to do, namely, to give a contemporary 
picture of the nature and scope of European activity on 
the West African coast during the first eenturv of 
Portuguese occupation. Contemporary accounts dealing 
with the fifteenth century are already fairly numerous, 
but the sixteenth century has been hitherto "neglected. 

The book is m three sections. The first deals with 
Portuguese enterprise ; the sei'ond with a remarkable 
series t.’astihaii voyage^, hitherto uniifJieed by 
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students ; tiie third consists <if new information <*on- 
cerning early English voyages to Barbary and Guinea. 

Each section consists of a clear and readable critical 
outline by the editor, followed by a representative 
selection of illuminating documents. Those in the first 
two sections are pleasingly translated ; those in the 
third section are in the original English of the period and 
are of gre..' ■ . ’ \ om State Payiers to pilots’ 

logs and : .. .!■ I ■ travellers' own accounts 

include ■ i ■ . about cargoes, weights, 

measures, and freight charges, and fascinating narrative 
records, full of details of trade, navigation, climate, 
habits, and eu.stoms of the African peoples and the 
relations existing along the coast between the Africans 
and the Portuguese. 

Mr. Blake is to be congratulated on achieving a far 
higher standard of scholarship, criticism, and readability 
than that with which we have usually had to be content 
in histories of European enterprise on the West Coast. 

M. J. FIELD. 


African Discovery : an Anthology of Exploration. Bp 

Margery Perham and J . Sinunona. London : 
Faber. 1942. Pp. 280. Price 12.9. fid. 

This anthology is designed, as ]\Iiss Perham puts 
it, as ‘ ground- bait,' to make known the \vi-itings of the 
African explorers to the general public, and encourage 
them to read for themselves the story of African dis- 
covery. It is mspired pui'ely by ‘ literary altruism,' aiul 
does not seek to instruct or to develop a thesis. 

Ten explorers are represented — Bruce, Mungo Park, 
Clapperton and Lander, Livingstone, Baikie, Burton, 
Speke, Baker, and Stanley. The extracts are accom- 
panied by the minimum of explanatory notes and by 
sketch maps showing the route taken by each. A map of 
the whole continent shows pictorially the relation in time 
and space between the various journeys, and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Simmons traces the successive stages by 
which the African continent became kno\\m. 

The subjects are chosen, says Miss Perham, ‘ for all 
' tastes.’ In most cases the selections include the 
narrative of the actual moment of discovery. There are 
several descriptions of the entertainment of the travellers 
at the courts of African rulers- — Bruce at Gondar, 
Lander at Bussa, Speke m Uganda, Burton at Harar. 
The most vivid picture of the hardships of African travel 
is taken from Livingstone— and the inevitable extract 
from Stanley, on his encounter with ‘ the Doctor,' 
poignantly makes the contrast with Stanley’s de luxe 
methods. Another well-chosen contrast is that between 
Livingstone's story of a lion-hunt and Baker's acc()unt 
of his own exploits against elephant. In Livingstone's 
dialogue with the rain- doc tor the point of view of the 
believer in magic is given as completely and as con- 
vincingly as it has been by any later writer. 

Miss Perham's introduction is worthy of her subject. 
To her an important result of study of tliese narratives 
is the revaluation of the attitude of superiority towards 
the ' <lark Continent,’ conceived as ‘ a place of completi" 

‘ anti anarchic savagery,' in which most of us were 
brought up. The explorers, as she points out, tended to 
see only the darkest side, and failed to realize the 
implications of the facts that they themselves reported- — 
the existence everywhere of recognized political authori- 
ties. of organized markets, of trade routes, simple 
mauufatdures, and often ‘ close and admirable lailtiv^a- 
‘ tion.' Often their first contact was with peoples 
ravaged by the slave trade, and this coloured their whole 
view. Miss Perham urges that the abhorrence of 
physical cruelty upon which, even at the present day, we 
pride ourselves, should not lead to a general eondeinna- 
tion of societies in which certain kinds of inhumanity 
were practised. Despite this fact * there could be 
' selected from these writers almost as much evidence of 
• the natural goodness as of the natural sinfulness of 
‘ man.' This ])oint has ]>erhaps never been put so well 

L. p. maih! 
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The Bushman Tribes of Southern Africa. By A. M. 

Duggan-Cronin and D. F. Bleek. Kimberly^ 
South Africa^ 1942. Pp. 14, ivith map and 40 
plate.^ 

This admirable volume consists of 40 collotype repro- 
ductions of photographs of Bushman types, by A. 
Duggan-Cronin, who.se previous publications of similar 
material are well knowm ; with a concise description of 
the Bushman tribes by D. F. Bleek. Each plate has a 


few words of commentary indicating the special featurc^s 
of the individual or scene. The photogmphs are most 
skilfully taken, and the subjects seem completely at ease 
before the camera, and display a wide range of disposi- 
tion as well as of features. Acknowledgment is made of 
the generous financial help of the National Research 
Board of the Union of South Africa in the preparation of 
this useful volume. 

J. L, M. 



GENERAL. 


The Book of Buchan : Jubilee Volume. Editedhy J . F. 
Tocher, D.Sc,, LL.D. Aberdeeyi, 1943. Pp. 
:ru + 330. 

The Book of Buchan is a miscellany of ‘ intensive 
‘ local history by experts in all its aspects ’—to quote 
Lord Tweedsmuir's " foreword ’ — published by the 
Buchan Club. This Jubilee volume contains twenty- 


nine essays on natural history, prehistoric Britain, 
literary, medieval, and martial biographies, and archaeo- 
logical, social, and economic matters. It is handsomely 
produced and well illustrated. The detailed account of 
the Buchan ‘ Tower House ’ of Schivas deserves special 
mention, and there are several interesting portraits. 

J. L. M 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Sir John Myres. 

SiK, — In the name of the Institute the President 
and Council offer their very cordial congratula- 
tions to Sir John M;^Tes, Past -President, Huxley 
Medallist, and Hon. Editor of Man, on receiving the 
lionour of knighthood " for services to learning,’ as 
announced in the Birthday Honours List on 2 June, 1943. 

No one, surely, has better deserved the honour than 
Sir John. There is no need to comment here on his 
distinguished and well-known services to anthropological 
and archaeological science, or on his long and exceptional 
devotion to the interests of our Institute, for which we 
owe him an incalculable debt. 

Some reference to these was made, on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday (Man. 1939, 88), and we \vould 
only reiterate the gratitude and felicitations offered to 
him them, anti our good wishes for the future. 

J. H. HUTTON, 

Presideyit. 

String Figure Diffusion. 

Sir, — On 23 September 1 942 when in the village 
of St. Buryan, Cornwall, I came across three 
girls, five or six years old, making little string 
figures with worsted loops. Asked what figures they knew 
apart from the ordinary ‘ Cat’s cradle,’ they showed me 
the African figures called (in translation) ' four eyes ’ and 
' the tent.’ Neither of these is an English game, al- 
though of very wide distribution, extending even into 
Polynesia. The names given by the St. Buryan children 
have, however, been changed, the first being known to 
them as ‘ London Bridge ’ and the second as ' The 
‘ Parachute.’ They told me that a London evacuee had 
taught them these figures and, they said, ' several others.’ 
The London girl had been shown them by her school- 
mistress. 

Some unwary ethnologist may see these figures made in 
Cornwall at some future date, and may possibly claim to 
liave discovered that these are okl British figures sur- 
viving in the westernmost district of the country ; 
indeed, he may even consider them as a link betwnen 
Cornwall and those m^dhical Phoenician traders who 
are supposed to have worked tin in the county and 
bartered trivial baubles of glass with the Cornish maidens 
who gazed wdde-eyed at the Semitic bagmen. So, 
‘ Ethnologists, beware ! ’ 

JAMES HORNELL. 

Penzance, 


Archaeological Monuments In Syria. 

Sir, — I have just received information concern- 
ing the fate of the Archseological Monuments in 
Syria, during the fighting and troop movements 
throughout the country. They are on the whole satis- 
factory. Readers of Man maybe interested in these facts. 

The great archaeological sites at Byblos and at Ras 
Shamra are well looked after. The guardians are on the 
spot, the sites are regularly inspected, and no clandestine 
diggings have occurred. 

During the fighting and the troop movements, no 
damage has been done to the overground ruins at Palmj-ua 
and Baaibeck for example, nor to the crusader castles. 
Two small quarries had been opened among ruins of no 
importance, and this has been stopped. 

The work of the Archseological Department (” Service 
des Antiqmtes ”) continues : four architects are busy 
surveying the ancient monuments throughout the 
country. Consolidation work is undertaken when it is 
urgent. The leaning wall of the peribolus of Palmjrra has 
been dismantled, and is being re -erected. Large con- 
solidations are undertaken at the Citadel at Aleppo. A 
series of small restorations to various monuments is 
being carried out throughout the country. 

The museum for housing the part of the Ras Shamra 
finds allotted to the country is near completion at 
Latakia. 

On the other hand, archseological research is at a 
complete standstill. It is reported that at Antiochia 
(Turkish Hat ay) an American expedition, under the 
direction of M. Campbell, has started some work. 

CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER. 

Corrections. Man. 1943, 63 (last line). 

Dr. King was never President of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, but he was its 
Secretary and was also Secretary of the Ethno- 
logical Subsection at the British Association's meeting in 
Southamjiton, 1846. H. J. B. 

Corrections: Man, 1943, 63. 

P. 76, b, 1. 16. Add ' Slavonic.* 

P. 78, 6, 1. 15. For ' thrust ’ rend ' thrush.' 

P. 78, b, 1. 32. For ' tetrweb ’ read ' tetrw’os.’ 

P. 80, b, 1. 47. For ' bhurwos ' read ' probably bhonvofif 

in view of O. E. beam ; Icel. bbrr. 

P. 83, a, 1. 20. For * melU * read ' 

Add ' Xote on "pot." ’ A word for 'pot, cauldron,’ 
queroff, occurs in Germanic, Celtic (Breton), and 
Sanskrit.’ STUART E. MANN. 
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THE PROW OF THE SHIPi : SANCTUARY OF THE TUTELARY DEITY. By James Hornell, F.L.S., 
Director of Fisheries, Madras {Retired). 

Part I.— In India and the Far East. 

I Among Hindu fishermen and seafaring folk in India and the north of Ceylon numerous 

• instances occur indicative of a belief in the expediency of creating an intimate association 

between a protective deity and the craft Avhich they use, be it catamaran, canoe or sailing coaster. 
The strength of this belief varies witliin wide limits ; occasionally it is articulate and definite ; more 
often it is vague and ill-defined, often degenerating to a level where the implications of the old 
ceremonies are largely or even entirely forgotten. In the last category the boat -folk continue to 
practise some fragmentary feature of the old ritual for no better reason than the belief that by so 
doing they will ensure good luck for their ventures and voyages, a belief usually linked with a dread 
of being overlooked by the ‘ evil eye.’ 

Outside of India similar beliefs w ere probably widespread in ancient times ; to-day shadowy 
vestiges remain here and there, their survival due mainly to a traditional behef, sometimes strong, 
sometimes w^eak, in their efficacy to ensure good fortune or to counteract the baleful glance of the 
evil eye. 

The subject falls naturally into tw^o categories, (a) definite and often periodic worship of the 
protective deity, accompanied by suitable offerings, and (b) customary acts to ensure good luck and 
immunity from the effects of the evil eye. These are, how ever, frequently so intermingled or obseureh^ 
understood that they cannot be separated in treatment. Except where the contrary is stated, the 
instances to be given all come w ithin my own personal know ledge. 

The most definite examples belonging to the first category are to be seen among vessels belonging 
to Hindus which are now^ or were formerly engaged in trade between the Coromandel Coast and the 
north of Ceylon. Of these the kallo dhoni w as the principal craft in the days before a regular through 
traffic by rail and connecting steamer service w as inaugurated. Some of the last of these vessels were 
lying derelict on the beach at Point Calimere, some thirty years ago, when I visited this locality. In 
all cases an eye {ocuhis) was carved on each bow, followed by the words Amma paravi incised within 

a rectangular panel and surmounted by the Hindu propitiatory sign 2 The owners, who called 

themselves Karathurai Vellalas, stated that, prior to the launch of a newly built boat, elaborate puja 
ceremonies were performed with a view' to dedicate it to the goddess of the village temple, Mari amma, 
a deity noted as a protectress of seafarers. The final observance in these rites consisted of incising 
an eye on each bow and the words which followed as above given. This ceremony is termed * the 
opening of the eye ' ; several of the older men stated that this action endowed the boat with sentient 
life and constituted it the vehicle (paravi) of the goddess, i.e. the vehicle w herein she w ould abide and 
be its protectress during voyages across the sea. 

Similarly, the locally built barque w hich was my headquarters when inspecting the Ceylon Pearl 
Banks was named the Rengasami Faravi, being dedicated to the god Rengasami (Ramaswami), 
thereby becoming his * vehicle.' 

The custom of ‘ opening the eyes ’ and the consequences following, are analogous to those that are 

^ As the English language is <lefieient in any >atisfaftory collective term for the host of miscellaneous types 
of craft used for water-transport — canoes, catamarans, open boats, sailing vessels and steamers — I am here using 
the term ‘ ship ’ in this comprehensive meaning, although T am aware of its inaccuracy in any strict sense or usage. 
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obligatorj^ before the image of a Hindu god may 
become a part of the godhead and thereby suitable 
for adoration in temple or in the home shrine of a 
Brahman. Whenever such an image is made by 
a Hindu craftsman, he omits to indicate the pupil 
until just before the instalment or consecration 
of the image. So it is that the small images of 
Hindu gods in metal or in stone, often to be seen 
on sale in the bazaars of Indian towns, are always 
blind ; among the strictly orthodox the eyes 
must be opened — the pupils indicated — with due 
ceremonial rites before they are suitable for 
worship. Till then they are lifeless images, 
without sanctity. When, therefore, we find a 
similar custom of ‘ opening the eyes ’ of a new ly 
built boat immediately previous to launching, 
this fact confirms the statements made that the 
puja ceremonies are specifically intended to instal 
the deity herself in the craft and to merge its 
individuality in that of the goddess whose pro- 
tection is sought. Once the eyes are opened, 
whether in the kalla dhoyii under notice or in the 
masida boats of Madras and Pondicherry, no 
further attention is bestowed upon them ; in the 
course of a short time all obvious trace of them 
may disappear, the shallow incision becoming 
obliterated by weathering or by the paint or tar 
occasionally applied to the outside of these boats. 

Crossing to the northern ports of Ceylon, the 
homes of that old-world craft, the * Jaffna 
dlioni ' (called padagu locally), we find the same 
idea prevalent among Hindu owners and crew’s, 
but brought into conformity with the more 
orthodox views current there among the Hindu 
community. The eyes of these boats are boss- 
like, carved separately out of wood, and nailed in 
place, one on each bow. In the majority of 
padagus adorned with eyes, the fore part of the 
bows and particularly the stemhead, carved into 
a backwardly coiled figurehead, the sural, is 
sacred ; it forms the boat’s shrine and place of 
worship. 

The members of the crew' are usually orthodox 
Saivites, so the after face of the siirul is painted 
in white with the three horizontal bars indicative 
of the sect. In the recess below^ is a little shelf a 
few^ inches above the deck ; on this, when I 
visited one of these vessels, w^as a shell- trumpet 
made out of the snowy shell of the Sacred Chank 
{Xancu^^ jnjrum, L.), together with the lamp used 
in the ceremonies. When worship is to be per- 
formed, one of the crew' who acts as pujari, puts 
ash on his forehead, lights the little ghee lamp 
lying on the shelf, burns camphor and incense, 
breaks a coconut, and rings a bell, while an as- 
sistant blows intermittently upon the chank 
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trumpet. Offerings of plantains, and pa7i supari 
(betel leaves and areca nut) are made to the god 
and then distributed among the crew'. 

Any indignity to the bow is resented by the 
crew, as showm by the following incident. One 
of my assistants when on a voyage in a Jaffna 
dhoni, happened to seat himself upon the broad 
s'unil. The tindal was greatly annoyed at this in 
spite of the offender being a Brahman ; he 
ordered him off peremptorily, telling him he must 
not sit there as the prow- w^as the goddess Lakshmi, 
and that such an act was highly offensive to the 
goddess. In explanation he subsequently stated 
that the prow' is held sacred among Jaffnese 
Hindu sailors, consequent upon the religious 
ceremonies performed at the time of launching. 
The tindal described these as follow s : — 

‘ Before the boat is launched it is decorated W'ith 
‘ flags and plantain stems and a flower garland 
‘ hung round the prow, which is also smeared wdth 
' sandalwood paste and vermilion powder. A 
^ small coloured cloth ’’ such as is w'orn by 
‘ young girls is also w'rapped round the prow ; 

^ finally, a tali or marriage token in the form of a 
' small brass cup or bowl is tied round the same 
' part exactly as a token of similar form, but 
‘ fashioned in gold, is tied around a bride’s neck 
‘ during orthodox Hindu marriage rites. These 
‘ ceremonies are intended to wed a goddess (most 
‘ commonly it is Lakshmi) to the boat and to 
‘ instal her there permanently as its tutelary 
‘ deity. The brass tali used at the launch is a 
‘ cherished possession of the boat -owner and is 
' handed down from father to son. However, 

‘ Hindu boat-owTiers in the north of Ceylon are 
' now' few' in number and the custom of wedding 
' a goddess to the boat is dying out rapidly — even 
' the custom of placing oculi on the bow s is be- 
‘ coming rare.’ 

Regarding the antiquity of these practices it is 
important to note that the Jaffnese Tamils, long 
resident in the north of Ceylon as descendants of 
immigrants and invaders from the Chola and 
Pandyan kingdoms of South India, have retained 
many archaic Tamil customs more or less in disuse 
or forgotten by their kindred on the mainland ; 
they are noted for employing in ordinary speech 
a form of Tamil w hich they claim closely ap- * 
proaches the classical Tamil of 1,000 years ago. 
If even partially correct, as is probably the case, 
the inference follows that their local craft may 
be expected to retain more marked archaic 
features and launching rites than those of ports 
more open to outside influence. The same de- 
duction applies to the Point Cahmere kalla dhoni 
which was till recently employed in traffic solely 
2 ] 
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with the north of Ceylon and whose crews were 
closely related in origin, caste and customs with 
the men who man the Jaffna dJionis, Both are 
above the average in rehgious zeal and usually 
aspire to be considered higher in caste than the 
ordinary run of coast fishermen and sailors. 

Among the fishing hamlets scattered along the 
Madras coast we are able to trace almost every- 
where the existence of a related belief in the 
sacred character of the prow, but here the ritual, 
crude and primitive, belongs to that pre-Brah- 
manic religion in which the deities vere village 
godlings, so strictly local that those of each 
village concerned themselves solely with the 
affairs of their own villagers and with their pro- 
tection against the malignant demons who other- 
wise would plague them. They had no concern 
with any other village even when the godling of 
that village bore the same name. This was 
reasonable, for whom should these godlings 
protect if it were not the people who clothed and 
sacrificed to them ? 

The catamaran, a primitive craft formed of 
logs tied together in definite order but differing 
in design according to the particular mode of 
fishing subserved, is the characteristic of the 
whole of the surf-troubled coast northw ard from 
Point Cahmere to Bengal. No fisherman wull go 
to sea in one unless it has been duly dedicated 
to and made the ' vehicle ' of a protective godling 
w hen first launched ; she must also be honoured 
on each subsequent occasion of putting to sea. 
The godling is invariably female, Kanniamma by 
name ; she is a virgin deity of kindly nature w ho 
is pleased with simple offerings and willing to 
extend her protection to the poor craft of her 
parishoners which she accompanies to sea, 
though invisible in her shrine within the pieces 
of the beaked prow . She is said to abhor blood 
sacrifices. 

Incidentally it is worthy of remark that the 
protecting deity of sailors and fishermen in India 
is almost always feminine. By this association of 
the boat with a female deity, the identity and 
sex of the protectress are merged with those of 
the boat itself ; as we may infer that many other 
peoples have reasoned and acted similarly, this 
may explain the fact that ships are generally con- 
sidered as feminine. 

The ceremonies designed to instal the deity in 
a newly built catamaran vary greatly from hamlet 
to hamlet ; they are also influenced by the 
means of the owner, w ho, if poor, has to curtail 
the offerings, trusting that the shortcoming may 
be overlooked. Of several records of catamaran 
laxmchings which I possess, the following, that 
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of one w hich took place near Madras in 1919, is 
typical : — 

The owner and his womenfolk put on clean 
cloths ; as professing Hindus they also placed 
on their foreheads the mark of their particular 
sect. Then, after the logs of the craft had been 
laved with sea -wn ter, the prow^ (talaiya), con- 
sisting of several detachable pieces forming a 
pointed beak, the midvships region and the stern 
(kadaiya), were smeared with turmeric paste in 
oval patches sprinkled with dots of red powder 
(kunkinnum) ^ while garlands of sweet-smelhng 
flowers — jasmine, frangipani and oleander — were 
hung upon the prow . When the owmer can 
afford the extra expense, he may further deck 
the prow with a new* ' cloth ’ [dhoti) and place 
another on the stern. 

Coming to the puja proper : to one side of the 
head of the catamaran as it lay pointing tow ard 
the sea, a small rectangular area was enclosed 
with a low' ridge of sand, a few inches in height, 
with an entrance passage facing the sea ; this 
represents the godling’s shrine. On the low' 
parapet seven small conical heaps of sand were 
placed to represent the seven virgin goddesses 
which in this instance were the godlings chosen 
for instalment ; they are sisters and are named 
Kanniammar — ^representing, by multiplication of 
the original single deity, the idea of increasing 
the strength of the protection hoped for. Each 
heap was adorned with turmeric, kunkumuin and 
a few' blossoms. Within the enclosure two pyra- 
mids of boiled rice [pongal) rested on pieces of 
plantain leaf ; on each heap small quantities of 
native-made sugar (jaggery) and a piece of 
plantain were placed, while in front of the heaps 
were deposited offerings of pan supari, half- 
coconuts, lumps of jaggery, plantains, beaten rice 
(aval) mixed with fried Bengal gram (kadalai), a 
potful of palm toddy, a bottle of arrack, some 
incense sticks, fragments of camphor and more 
flowers. The priest (pujari) who officiated was 
an elder of the fishing community, for no Brah- 
man will take part in these unorthodox ceremonies, 
which are considered by their caste as heathenish 
and unworthy of their cognizance ; they do not, 
however, actively oppose their observance. 

When the prefiminary arrangements were 
completed, the fisherman -priest burned incense ; 
over its smoke he held a coconut, which was then 
broken and the halves placed with the other 
offerings in the godling's shrine. Lastly, after 
burning camphor before the shrine, a large 
pumpkin (kalyana pushini kai) into w'hich tur- 
meric and vermilion powder had been previously 
introduced through a small hole, together with 
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an odd number — 3, 5 or 7 — of the. smallest coins 
current (pies), was carried thrice round the 
catamaran and then broken to pieces upon the 
beak. When the ceremonies ended and the craft 
had been dragged down to the sea and launched 
amid much shouting and running about, the 
offerings were shared among the people present. 

Such is an account of one of the most elaborate 
of these launching rites ; there is, however, no 
settled ritual. Variations occur from hamlet to 
hamlet ; there is every possible gradation be- 
tween the elaborate ritual above described and 
the degenerate and attenuated form where it has 
shrunk to nothing more than the smearing of 
turmeric and vermilion on the prow and the 
burning before it of a piece of camphor. 

The deity propitiated by these ceremonies is 
usually a single one called Kanni Amma, a virgin 
village-goddess vdth great power at sea. Less 
commonly (as in the instance detailed above) 
plurality is attributed to this guardian deity, 
seven being the recognized number of these 
virgin deities, termed collectively Kanniammar, 
But it is not uncommon to find that only five are 
represented in the conical sand piles which serve 
to symbohze their presence. 

Ceremonies much the same but on a reduced 
scale are performed after a prolonged run of poor 
catches of fish. Usually the nets are barked 
again at the same time whereby superficial 
observation is apt to associate the ritual vith this 
re-barking. 

Even the coracle-men on the Tungabhadra 
River have closely related ritual on the occasion 
of the first launching of their hide-covered 
coracles. 2 

At the launching of a new Mnsula boat at 
Madras a ritual of the same general character as 
for the catamaran is followed, but this is always 
of the elaborate type detailed though usually 
with various amplifications which need not be 
described here except in respect of two of the 
major items. Of these the first is that the 
‘ opening of the eyes ' upon the bows is an es- 
sential feature as in the Kalla dhoni and the 
Jaffna dhoni. The second is of particular interest 
for in it, as in the breaking of a pumpkin on the 
beak of a catamaran, we see a relic from the days 
when a human sacrifice was necessary to impart 
good fortune to a newly built vessel. In the 
present instance the ritual prescribes that a 
pumpkin, previously injected with turmeric and 
vermilion as already described, be placed just 
ahead of the vessel so that when it be dragged 

“ J, Hornell : ' The Coracles of South India.' M.\n, 
1933 , 165 . 
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seawards the pumpkin shall be crushed and, 
squelching, shall spray spurts of red and yellow 
juice over the excited crowd, in simulation of the 
blood splashes ejected when a human victim was 
sacrificed beneath the keel of a launched boat. 

This view is in accordance with what w^e know 
of the evolution of the ritual of sacrifice in India. 
With the gradual advance of milder manners and 
the influence of higher religious conceptions, 
domesticated animals came to be substituted for 
the human sacrifice ; the gradation appears to 
have been, first the ox or the buffalo, then the 
sheep or the goat, next the fowl and, eventually, 
as in the instances just adduced, the refinement is 
reached of substituting a vegetable for a fiving 
animal. But even here old custom requires the 
maintenance of a simulacrum of the original idea, 
and so a pumpkin has to be treated in such a 
manner as to give verisimilitude to the sacrificial 
act. The fact that the bows of the masula boat 
are also daubed with red spots as well as the 
exterior of the pumpkin, corroborates this infer- 
ence ; both appear to be intended to represent 
the blood splashes spurted from the victim as the 
boat lumbers over the quivering body. 

Degraded or vestigial remains of the launching 
ceremonies above described survive among the 
fishermen of Palk Strait and the west coast of the 
Gulf of Mannar, people who have lost many of 
their old-time customs through long contact with 
Islam and Christianity. For example, I was in- 
formed at Tirupalagudi on Palk Strait that when 
a canoe is launched, the carpenter who here 
assumes the priestly function and acts as the 
pujari, places an uprooted bush called Thalaisu- 
rxili at the head of the canoe, cutting it in two 
so that the halves fall apart overboard when the 
craft is launched. Afterwards he sprinkles 
turmeric water over the hull and make^ an offering 
of cocunuts and pan snpari and burns incense. 
A cock or a sheep is also sacrificed according to 
the means of the owTier. It is understood that 
the local village god is the power propitiated, but 
beyond this and ‘ custom ’ the people cannot or 
will not go in their explanation. 

In the nineteenth century when large sailing 
vessels, schooners and barques were fairly 
frequently built in South Indian ports, particu- 
larly at Negapatam and Kilakarai, the cere- 
monies just described were conducted on a more 
elaborate scale. At Kilakarai, an important 
seaport on the Gulf of Mannar inhabited mainly 
by Muhammadans, many of w hom are descended 
from Arab immigrants, an old carpenter described 
the launching ceremonial of a schooner as it w^as 
in his young days (c. 1870), premising that if the 
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owner were a Muhammadan, as was usually the fishermen of Tuticorin, is to lave the prow^ with 
case, he and the other Moslems took no active water as the canoe leaves shore, this duty falling 
part in the proceedings in deference to the tenets upon the last man to board the boat. In the 
of their creed ; all the same they regarded the Palk Strait villages those fishermen who are 
rites as necessary and did not consider the vessel nominal Hindus by religion commonly smear the 
ready for duty unless the}" were properly carried prow with mud when going to sea. After a run 
out. of bad fishing luck, the carpenter pujari is called 

The duty of arranging and carrying through the in to make offerings w hich shall ensure a return 
ceremonies dev"olved upon the head carpenter of good fortune. According to the fee given the 
(unaistri) of the shipwrights, w ho w as supplied by ceremony takes the form of (a) sprinkling turmeric 
the owmer with the needful funds. water upon the prow' accompanied by offerings of 

When the ship was ready to launch, coconuts, coconuts, plantains, pan supari, camphor, etc.. 
pan supari, sandalwood paste and vermihon or (6) the addition to these ceremonies of the 
pow der w ere placed upon a bench adjacent to the smearing of the tw o ends of the canoe with castor 
prow% but ahvays to the starboard side, and one oil and, if the owmer can afford it, the sacrifice 
or more sheep were held in readiness alongside of a cock. 

the other offerings. The sheep might be either Corresponding rites are practised in Bengal, 
one, three or five (ahvays an odd number), but where the use of oculi on the bows is common 
three were most usual. As soon as all these items among certain types of boat plying on the Ganges 
were collected and placed ready, the carpenter, and other rivers. The crews of these craft 
using a bunch of mango leaves as a sprinkler, regularly perform propitiatory ceremonies at the 
splashed w^ater over the whole of the hull to bows, particularly at the time of new' moon 
purify it. Xext he smeared sandal paste and {amavasi), when a tlower garland is hung around 
vermihon on various places along the sides and the prow' and puja performed in the bows, where 
also upon the prow' and the masts. The sacri- a ghee lamp is hghted, camphor burned, the 
ficial sheep w'ere then sprinkled with water and sacred chank blown, coloured paste smeared on 
had sandal paste and vermihon smeared upon the stemhead, with libations and ofierings of 
their heads. This done the carpenter severed the flow ers, boiled rice and pan suparl to the god 
head from the body of each with a single stroke whose protection of the boat and her crew is 
of a bihhook and placed all the heads upon the sought. 

prow' that the blood should flow' in streams over it. Significance attaches to the fact that w hen the 
The final act w'as to make a solemn dedication hull is naked of paint, a large triangular area on 
of the carcases of the sheep and the other offerings each bow' is coloured black ; similarly the outer 
to the deity w'ho had been selected to preside over part of the long, snout-like stem projection of the 
the ship’s destiny and be her protector — most large Arab ship called a bum, haihng from the 
commonly it was Lakshmi or Rengasami (Rama- Persian Gulf, is likewise ahvays painted black, 
swami). No explanation is forthcoming. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the heads On occasions w hen danger threatens at sea or 
of the sacrificed sheep were given to the head when a prolonged dead calm unduly protracts the 
washerman {dhobi) of the village according to voyage, the Roman Catholic sailors of Tuticorin 
traditional custom while the carcases were taken occasionally revert to their pre-Christian custom 
by the carpenter for his own use, or disposal. of appealing for help to the goddess believed to 

Formerly this sheep sacrifice at a launch was guard sailors and their craft. On one occasion 
the recognized procedure, but to-day, when the when one of my assistants was a passenger on a 
launch of a large sailing vessel is of rare occur- local boat, the wind failed. After several hours 
rence at Kilakarai and at the various ports on without progress it was arranged that the tindal 
the Coromandel Coast, the ceremonial is greatly should do puja at the bows at the expense of the 
curtailed. Instead of sacrificing several sheep, a passengers in the hope of breaking the calm. The 
single individual is taken alongside the vessel tindal (captain) hav'ing collected the requisite 
w'here one of its ears is cut and the blood that materials poured a libation of water over the 
flows is smeared upon the prow. Some few' prow', broke a coconut on the stemhead and 
offerings are also made. hung a flower garland around the coiled surul of 

Even in the daily routine of fishing the deity the stem ; the coconut halves w'ere left on the 
associated w ith the boat usually receives libation i)row'. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
and often some simple offering. The most tindal prostrated himself behind the stempost, 
common, practised even by the Roman Catholic reciting or mumbling certain formulae. The next 
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day when he was asked by my assistant for an 
explanation he was confused in his reply and 
denied the coconut and other offerings, evidently 
afraid to own to this ' heathenish ’ practice lest 
it were reported to the parish priest ; he did, 
however, concede that it was still a practice with 
his people to w ash and garland the prow^ if there 
should be any unclean person aboard : this he 
believed — a truly Hindu conception — would be 
sufficient expiation to counteract the impurity of 
the unknown person aboard the boat. 

The fishermen of the same coast, although 
Roman Cathohcs, preserve, sub rosa, several 
emasculated versions of other pre-Christian 
practices W'hen poor results attend their fishing 
operations, due as they believe to some evil 
influence, whether of a malign spirit as some 
think, or to the effect of the evil eye as others 
prefer to suppose. One of these practices is to 
pour a hbation over the prow of a mixture of 
turmeric and coconut kernel ground together to 
a paste, subsequently rendered fluid by the 
addition of water. 

Beyond the confines of India this belief that 
ever^^ boat is endow ed with a sentient soul under- 
lies related practices in various countries. Some 
of these, practised by Arab sailors and by those 
of several lands around the ^lediterranean, appear 
to be relics of human sacrifice offered during 
launching ceremonies ; these are given in Part II, 
which foUows. It will suffice as illustrative of 
such belief if I quote Annandale ^ for the state- 
ment that some of the Malay fishermen of Patani, 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, believe, 
although Muhammadans, that their boats have 
souls and that these men make a practice of 
placing turmeric* stained rice upon the prow^ every 
Friday to ensure good fishing. 

The custom of the Solomon Islanders of 
affixing the head of a slaughtered enemy upon 
the prow^ of a new canoe has the same end in 
view^ as have the religious ceremonies of Indian 
boat people, but instead of intercession addressed 
to a benevolent goddess, it takes the form of a 
barbarous and bloody act. The explanation of 
the Solomon Islanders’ reasoning is readily 
understood if we consider it as an act which 
transfers the bodily and spiritual power resident 
in the victim to the canoe — a practical example 
of the doctrine oi mana, once w idespread through- 
out Oceania. Grant Allen in an explanation 
w hich does not mention rmna, came independently 
to almost an identical conclusion when he con- 
tended that this deed was intended to liberate a 


guardian spirit from the human victim and to 
incorporate it so intimately with the planks and 
timbers of the canoe as to become part and 
parcel of its fabric. 

A similar transference of pow er ( = mana) was 
undoubtedly the reason for the human sacrifices 
w'hich sometimes sullied the launching of a Viking 
longship. And as w^e have seen memory of a 
bloody rite of the same character is the meaning 
which we have to read into the crushing of a 
pumpkin filled with red and yellow^ pigment 
under the keel of the masula boat of Madras at 
the time of launching, but in this case it is intended 
to propitiate a goddess in order to induce her to 
identify herself closely with the safety and well- 
being of the craft. 

Part II. — In Arabia and the Mediterranean 
Region. 

At Port Sudan, Massawa, and Jibouti, I have 
frequently seen Arab vessels, usually of the 
sarnbuk class, with the stemhead swathed in a 
goat skin, hairy side outwards. This, I was told, 
is done just before a vessel is launched and is the 
concluding act in the ceremonies considered es- 
sential to ensure good fortune to the craft in her 
future voyaging to and fro. Of these ceremonies 
the principal one consists of the sacrifice of a 
goat ; after the head is cut off the carcase is 
flayed and the skin thrown over the stemhead 
and there lashed down securely. A similar 
custom is recorded by Zwemer,*^ as foUow^ed at 
the launching of boats engaged in the Bahrein 
pearl-fisher^" ; he adds that the figure-head of 
these craft is termed the kubait. Other wTiters 
have also mentioned this custom of offering a 
blood sacrifice at the time of launching of Arab 
vessels ; Alan ViUiers ^ records it as usual at 
Ma’alla and elsew'here on the southern coasthne 
of Arabia. 

A sacrifice of this character is foreign to Islamic 
ritual and camiot well be other than a survival 
from the days of a pre- Islamic cult in w hich black 
stones, probably of meteoric origin in most 
instances, w ere objects of w orship, to which blood 
sacrifices were made. At the conclusion of the 
sacrifice it is probable that the flayed off skin w'as 
draped over the sacred stone. The black stone 
embedded in the w all of the Ka'ba at Mecca was 
one of these lit hie pagan gods or fetishes. 

Apart from this somewhat doubtful instance 
from pagan x\rabia we have the authority of 
Herodotus (II, 42) that in the neighbouring land 
of Egypt a ceremony of related character took 

* Arabia, the Cradle of I ala m, p. 101. 

® Sona of Sindbad. London, 1940, p. 320. 


3 X. Annandale : ‘ Faseic. Malay.’ Records of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1903, Vol, I, p. 8. 
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place periodically at Thebes in honour of the great 
god Amon. The ram was sacred to this god who 
is commonly represented with a ram’s head set 
upon his shoulders ; the ram was probably the 
totem of a certain community or group of people 
at an early period, who, in later times, endowed 
their totem with the attributes of divinity and 
then represented it in partial anthropomorphic 
form. According to Herodotus the priests of 
Amon (whom he equates with Jupiter), never 
sacrificed sheep on ordinary occasion, their place 
being taken by goats ; a single exception occurred 
during the principal festal season of the god. On 
this occasion one of the most important features 
of the religious ceremonies was the offering up of 
a ram to the deity after the fashion prescribed by 
ritual usage. Stripping off the fleece. Anion's 
priests ' put it upon the statue of the god. When 
‘ they had done this, all wlio were in the temple 
‘ beat themselves in mourning for the ram and 
‘ then bury him in a sacred vault.’ 

The similarity of this ceremony of draping 
Amon’s statue in the skin of the sacrifice with the 
ceremonial wrapping of the skin of a sacrificed 
goat around a ship’s stemhead, is extremely sug- 
gestive of a common origin, but this is as far as 
we are justified in going. 

In all these instances the fundamental and 
original belief entertained by the people who 
followed this practice appears to have been that 
the skin of the sacrifice becomes itself sacred w hen 
offered to the god ; when stretched upon any 
object, such as the figurehead of a vessel, this 
was considered as identifying it with the god 
himself, thereby bringing the vessel into such 
intimate association wdth the deity as to ensure 
protection from accidents and evil happenings. 
A similar belief in early times underlay the w idely 
followed custom of providing a ship with oculi 
on the bows ; in the course of time this primary 
reason has been forgotten except in a few’ ex- 
ceptional instances ; oculi came to be debased 
with rare exceptions into a mere amulet whereby 
a vessel so provided might find its way in safety 
through the manifold dangers that beset it during 
its voyages upon the sea. 

The custom of preserving the skin of the sacri- 
fice as a visible token of the act and with amulet ic 
intent appears to be confined to regions where 
Moslem influence is or has been strong. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Mediterranean 
area ; Malta, Sicily, parts of the Adriatic coasts 
and the southern shore of Spain and Portugal, are 
all locahties where the people have been for some 
considerable period in their history in intimate 
cultural contact with the Arab world ; in several 
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instances they have even come under direct 
Moslem rule and have been overrun by Arab 
armies and immigrants. 

From the details given below’ it will be seen that 
the actual goatskin has been replaced in many 
instances by a wig-hke substitute made after the 
fashion of the head of a mop. Generally the 
strands of the mop -head are of hemp, but some 
few are of coir and others of worsted. The use 
of an actual pelt is less common, but examples 
have been noted in boats belonging to Italy, 
Portugal and SjTia ; in Gozo a rabbit skin is 
used. 

Sicily . — Syracuse is the only Sicilian port 
where I have noted the custom as prevalent. 
There, in 1930, I found that the smaller fishing 
boats were all characterized by a stemliead orna- 
ment formed either of rope-end ra veilings or of 
coarse w orsted strands. ^ Among the small craft 
used for ferrying passengers across the harbour, 
this mop-head has degenerated into a globular 
w ooden knob usually encircled with an annular 
pattern turned horizontally upon it. 

Malta and Gozo . — In the island of Malta no 
trace of this peculiar stemhead ornament is to 
be seen to-day. That it w^as formerly in use is 
probable on the evidence of a sprit-sail Ferilla 
(labelled Sptronara) in the Valletta Museum. In 
this picture the summit of the lofty, vertical 
stempost projection is covered by a wlg-hke 
object which cannot be other than a hairy pelt 
pulled well down over the swollen end of the 
stempost. I could gain no information on the 
subject for a long time, being told that no such 
custom has ever existed in Malta so far as my 
informants were aware. Later, I was so fortu- 
nate as to meet ^Ir. G. Caruana, a gentleman 
belonging to Gozo, having a wide acquaintance 
with the island's customs ; from him I learned 
that within his own knowledge as a fishing- boat 
owner, he had seen Gozo fishermen lash a rabbit 
skin over the stemhead of a newly built fishing 
boat before launching her. As I have noted 
elsewhere," Gozo fishermen are intensely super- 
stitious and may even contemplate murder if the 
luck -bringing oculi of their boat be maliciously 
damaged by a neighbour jealous of a special run 
of good luck experienced by a newly built boat. 

The Adriatic coasts . — On the w est coast of Italy 
no sign is to be seen of this stemhead custom, 

^ For illustrations of this mop -head fitting, see 
Hornell, J. : ’ Survivals of the Use of Oculi in Modern 
Boats,' J.R.A.I., LIII, 1923, and ' Boat Oculi Survivals ; 
More Records,’ LXVIII, July^Dec., 1938. 

" Hornell, J. : ’ Survivals of the Use of Oculi in 

Modern Boats,* J.R.A.I., Vol. LIII, p. 315, 1923. 
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but on both shorelines of the Adriatic, that is, on 
the Italian and Dalmatian coasts, the fishing 
craft which trawl in pairs {bragozzi) frequently 
have either a mop-like stemhead made of rope 
raveUings or have the expanded head covered 
with a portion of a hair}^ skin — w^hether goat or 
sheep, I cannot say. 

Spain and Portugal . — The rope-yarn mop-head 
type of stemhead affix is seen on some small 
boats fishing out of the southern Spanish ports 
adjacent to the Portuguese frontier (Huelva and 
Ayamonte), but the majority have abandoned the 
custom. 

In Portugal, in aU ports from Lisbon to Villa 
Real on the Spanish frontier, a notable proportion 
of the local fishing craft have retained the stem- 
head covered with a w ig-Hke mass of worsted or 
of rope ravel lings, usually of hemp, occasionally 
of coir ; a fair number, how ever, adhere to w hat 
I was told is the old or original fashion, the use 
of a goat skin tied over the bulbous end of the 
stem. This stemhead is usually formed by naihng 
to each side a circular or slightly elliptical plano- 
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convex wooden cheek. In a few instances I 
noted that the bulbous termination w^as arrived 
at by affixing a globular mass of burnt clay, 
perforated at the centre, upon a peg projecting 
from the summit of the stempost. This way of 
forming the terminal knob appears to be older 
than the use of side cheeks nailed on. 

The caiques of Algarve, Setubal, and Lisbon 
and the canoes of Cezimbra and Setubal are 
among the Portuguese craft most addicted to the 
use of the mop-head stem adornment. 

Syria . — On schooners owned by Moslems and 
registered at Syrian ports, it is not uncommon 
to see the rudder head covered with skin, hair 
side outwards. I saw' several at Famagusta in 
1930. Whether this has the same significance as 
when the skin covers the stemhead is in doubt 
for the men questioned could or w'ould not give 
any other reason than that it was customary. 

A similar difficulty is experienced w'hen 
questions are asked concerning the significance 
of the skin- covering of stemheads in Italy and 
Spain ; the answers are alw ays evasive or vague. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


By Professor John Mavrogordato, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford J 


The science of anthropology' is nothing 
less than the study of Man’s Place in 
Nature, involving a co-ordination of geology, 
biology, geography, ethnology, archaeology and 
psychology, with as many more subsidiary and 
specialized sciences as may be suggested by any 
convenient and fashionable system of classification. 
The subdivision and enumeration of these ancillary 
sciences may be carried as far as we please, for 
each of them is only a direction from which the 
main problem is to be attacked. On this under- 
standing it follows that the first and principal 
duty of an anthropologist in his attempt to 
determine man’s place in nature is one that is 
common to him and to every scientist as such. 
I mean the duty of discovering if he can and w hen 
discovered of uttering without fear, favour, or 
prejudice the whole truth as he sees it. In the 
case of the anthropologist this duty is of para- 
mount importance. For whereas each of the 
subsidiary scientists is responsible, as it were, for 
only one sector of the circle, the anthropologist 
must observe accurately the whole circumference 
of which his problem is the centre. He must 
never relax. He must try to keep not only the 
centre of his field of vision, but all the sur- 

^ Presidential Address to the Oxford University 
Anthropological Society, 17 June, 1943. 
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rounding limits of that field clear and un- 
distorted ; and if that be an impossible task for 
a human being he must stiU go on trying, and he 
must honestly befieve that he is trying, to do so 
to the extent of his human ability. 

The scientific duty of the anthropologist must 
begin wdth the elimination of bhnd spots in his 
own field of vision, and wdth banishing the 
attitude of mind w'hich has been described as 
" The Philosophy of 0 Well ’ — by which is meant 
the inclination to say, ‘ O, weU, what does it 
' matter anyhow' ? It’s nothing to do with 
^ me ! ’ If he is strict with himself he must be 
not less strict in the scrutiny of his w it nesses. It 
has been suggested that even Frazer was some- 
what uncritical in accumulation of authorities. 
In a w'ork of the magnitude of The Golden Bough 
the lines of the structure may be said to be 
determined by the average of an immense number 
of testimonies, which w'ould hardly be deflected 
if one or two w'ere to be challenged ; but no 
anthropologist of smaller scope can afford to 
relax the vigilant criticism of his sources ; nor 
if he is himself a traveller and claims to be a first- 
hand authority, can he allow' himself to forget for 
a moment that he is in the witness-box and on 
his oath. 
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It may be instructive to catalogue here some 
of the possible sources of error in the reports of 
travellers, whether they profess to be scientific 
anthropologists or not. Needless to say the fist 
is by no means exhaustive. 

First of all there is a small but distinct class 
of travellers who are in effect dehberate Hars. 
They have undoubtedly travelled vddely and 
have visited distant and httle-knovTi communi- 
ties. But in order to produce a sensational 
narrative they season it with so much fabricated 
incident, sometimes illustrated with genuine 
photographs, that as far as anthropology is con- 
cerned they might just as weU have stayed at 
home. I can think of at least two members of 
this class, which is of httle importance because it 
is easily avoided. 

Secondly there are travellers with some claim 
to be of anthropological value who are known in 
a few cases and suspected in more to have 
touched up or finished off in lightness of heart 
genuine stories which seemed to them to be 
jejune or defective. Most folktales and rituals 
are defective especially when they are in danger 
of disappearing altogether. We need only think 
what a supremely interesting Muynmers^ Play 
might be reported by a well-read anthropologist 
who felt disposed to fill up the obvious gaps. 

Thirdly, reports truly written down by honest 
travellers may have been falsified at the source 
either by the suspicions of a confidential native 
or by a relative ignorance of the language, which 
may be occasioned either by the ambivalence or 
change of meaning of particular words, or (as 
jVIiss Blackwood has reminded me) by the carrying 
over of a famifiar dialect into a district where 
it is not applicable. 

Fourthly, to come to less flagrant, and for that 
reason more insidious sources of error, the anthro- 
pologist must be on his guard, whether in himself 
or in others, against the misinterpretation of 
things heard and actions genuinely witnessed. 
We all see what we expect to see ; and such 
misinterpretation may arise either through the 
shortness of the traveller’s visit, or through the 
length of his residence, which may lead, as in the 
case of some missionaries, to stubborn and pre- 
conceived opinions. 

As this list has already carried us from heinous 
crimes to almost venial errors of presentation, I 
may be allowed to add fifthh^ if only because it 
is so prevalent, what may be regarded as little 
more than a breach of etiquette, I refer to the 
practice of giving books picturesque titles which 
suggest a false analogy even if they do not follow 
it up. The fashion seems to have spread from 
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popular biography to anthropology when 
Malinowski produced his Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific. When Dr. S. F. Nadel calls his study 
of one of the Nigerian peoples nothing less than 
A Black Byzantium (O.U.P., 1943) I think it is 
time to protest that the title of a serious work 
of anthropology should be a label and not any 
sort of emotional flag. 

A recent letter to The Times (17 May, 1943) 
demanding the official encouragement of anthro- 
pological research indicates a danger of another 
sort for which we must be prepared. The call 
for anthropologists as colonial administrators 
appears to be aU smiles and flowers. But a 
University must never forget that it is devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake ; 
and anthropologists not less than other scientists 
must beware of being conditioned to admire the 
Emperor's new clothes. For the neutralizing of 
such dangers to scholarship one might be inclined 
to suggest special intensive courses in scepticism 
and sales -resistance if such a training were not 
already an important part of the educational 
function of any university as such. 

The pursuit of objectivity and detachment is 
not easy in a community deafened by the voices 
of the pohtician, the lavwer, the salesman, and 
the joumafist ; entertained by a fashionable art 
of metaphor and suggestion ; and accustomed to 
the esoteric concealment of meaning by the use 
of symbols. The offences of the modern journa- 
list, which have made his production of books 
and newspapers almost valueless for the historian, 
need not be described here. He is proud of his 
capacity to multiply Avords without regard to 
their content ; and has almost persuaded us that 
it is only the uncivihzed man who never opens 
his mouth unless he has something to say. From 
journalism and advertising the plague of ver- 
bosity has infected philosophy and history. 
Truth is divided into categories of varying 
validity, and the suggestion is abroad (not for 
the first time in Oxford) that scientific truth has 
been abolished by the phenomena of relativity, 
w^hich are no more than the twinklings of a star 
that dazzle the eyes of the observer. 

In the face of many unfavourable, if not 
hostile, influences the anthropologist must extend 
to his owTi culture, his owtl race, and his own 
religion, the cool regard of discovery with which 
he surveys for the first time a community of 
savages. Even if it be an almost impossible task, 
he must try to map the ground he stands on, 
^ There is no reason to suppose,’ says Miss Ruth 
Benedict, ‘ that by discussing Australian religion 
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‘ rather than our own we are uncovering prim- 
‘ ordial reHgion, or that by discussing Iroquoian 
‘ social organization we are returning to the 
' mating habits of man's early ancestors.’ For 
anthropological purposes, argues Miss Benedict, 
whose Patterjis of Culture is a classic on this 
theme, many so-called savage societies are as far 
from primitive as our o\\ti, and our own culture 
should be examined in relation to theirs. Little 
of this sort has yet been done in England in 
spite of the exemplary intentions of Mass- 
Observation. When he turns his attention to 
politics, the anthropologist may note how the 
developing structure of democracy takes the 
opposing stresses of the community and on them 
raises a sort of dome, under the shelter of which 
the real rulers, secure from criticism, get on with 
their business. Returning from these explora- 
tions to stare at modern mythology as coldly as 
he classifies and interprets the mythologies of 
the ancient world, he will try to find a circle 
which includes them all in the development of 
human befiefs. He will not be afraid, for 
instance, to compare the story of the Judgment 
of Paris — index rusticanus lucro libidinis senten- 
tiam uemdidit cum totius etiam suae stirjpis exitio 
(Apuleius, Met, X, 33) — with the story of Adam 
and Eve. He can never practice too much the 
difficult art of disbelief, A greater act of faith 
may be necessary for disbelieving than for be- 
lieving. Belief is so often only a passive accept- 
ance, a provisional suspension of disbehef, that 
a clear majority of the nominal adherents of any 
faith at any period may neither befieve nor dis- 
befieve the dogmas they profess. 

While noting the details of contemporary life 
the anthropologist must not forget the larger 
problem of man s place in nature. Geology and 
astronomy, balanced by the receding horizon of 
the microscope, have given him expanses of space 
and time which will not frighten him. He will 
not doubt that the religion of man, which has 
survived the revolutionary attacks of Darwin 
and Frazer and Freud, is also a part of nature 
and submitted as such to his understanding. 

A survey of the relatively short period of man’s 
religious development ^\ill probably lead him to 
conclude that all refigions, reflecting as they do, 
and though they do, the changing circumstances 
of human existence, and adapted as they must be 
to the revolutions of thought which we have seen 
in historic times, are in effect one reHgion. He 
mIU note in them all the association of anthropo- 
morphic gods — even the theriomorphic gods are 
only reflections of the human worshipper's vision 


of his own nature — with a generally accepted 
code of ethics ; and he may suppose that the very 
fierceness of their competition is a result of their 
generic similarity. But if this view be accepted, 
is it not probable that further enquiry may suggest 
that reHgion is not a permanent characteristic of 
civiHzed man ; and may rather be regarded as a 
relatively short and consistent period of beHef, 
which has been evolved not so much as a protec- 
tion from the storms of fortune and the catas- 
trophes of nature, against which it is plainly 
inadequate, but rather as a protection of civilized 
ethics against the attacks of the resurgent 
savage ? 

The beginnings of such an Age of ReHgion have 
been made reasonably clear by the work on the 
relations between Magic and ReHgion done by 
Tylor, Frazer, Marett, and many others. The 
controversy was to some extent unreal in so far 
as it depended on a preliminary definition of the 
terms, but of permanent value for the examina- 
tion it has involved of the borderland between the 
two. It may be thought that Marett's most 
important work was done in the exploration of 
this borderland, and in his criticisms of Tylor 
and Frazer ; but that he tended to import 
civiHzed values into primitive thought when he 
tried to make Magic bear a moral connotation, 
regarding aU Magic as Black Magic in permanent 
opposition to ReHgion ; and that his ‘ projective- 
ness ' of the Spell recalls the emotional, attitude 
of the civiHzed golfer who grunts and waves his 
hand to make his ball run into the hole. The 
uncivilized attitude may have been more like 
that of the kitchenmaid, who says, ‘ the knives 
are crossed ’ — even if they have been crossed by 
accident — ' therefore there is going to be a row,' 
The mechanical unemotional ' therefore,’ be- 
tween crossed knives and quarrel, represents the 
attitude of the savage magician, and that is aU 
that Frazer meant when he compared it to the 
attitude of the modern scientist. Similarly, it 
may be argued that ‘ Awe ’ is not a primitive but 
rather a sophisticated emotion, resulting from all 
sorts of associations of memory, and marking not 
the beginning but rather the ending of reHgion. 
It is not, in fact, the savage but Wordsworth who 
feels Awe of the mountain, the thundercloud and 
the rainbow. Jeans and Sherrington look at a 
nebula with Awe ; but however impressively they 
A^Tite about it they cannot persuade themselves 
or anybody else that the nebula is going to do 
an^Thing for them. 

The logical association between crossed knives 
and quarrel would have originated at a time when 
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every object could be regarded as embodying not 
a personal or spiritual being but a consciousness ; 
and when Magic would have been a way of 
showing to an indifferent or hostile consciousness 
what it was wanted and expected to do. Is it 
not the reaUy primitive attitude to treat all 
objects, animate or inanimate, neither as persons, 
nor as containers or vehicles of spirits, nor as 
transmitters of force, but simply as things, that 
is to say, as equals ? To the primitive magician 
the clouds are of the same order as himself, and 
may be scolded or instructed, as the child scolds a 
table or a chair and tells it what to do. The 
savage shows the clouds what he wants them to 
do, just as he shows other tribesmen what he 
wants them to do ; — just as the Mundas present 
sprouting barley blades to the tree, ' perhaps 
‘ reminding the tree spirit,' says Frazer, ' of his 
' duty to the crops,’ and giving him a ' visible 
‘ example of rapid vegetable growth.’ He knows 
that gesture and imitative action are more easily 
understood than language, which is a new and 
uncertain fashion spreading outward from the 
hearth. If the magical procedure sometimes 
seems as much religious as magical it is because 
the transition ‘ from Spell to Prayer ' may involve 
not a god (who is by definition superior), but a 
fellow being who has to be told what to do ; and 
if he fails to understand ordinary langauge, or be 
deaf like Baal, the meaning may have to be 
conveyed by signs and rituals. The pre -religious 
or magical period is a period of homogeneity and 
consciousness of equality. It is succeeded by a 
period of consciousness of inferiority to a being 
superior, if not necessarily supreme ; and if 
Magic is the language of familiarity, Religion is 
the language of fear. 
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If then in circumstances like these our anthro- 
pologist can see the beginning of a Religious 
Age, \vill he not be led to suppose that a day not 
far distant in human evolution will also see the 
end of it ? He may conclude that Religion is 
not, in Marett’s words, * a permanent possibility 
' of our common human natiue,’ but is in fact 
only a protective attitude adopted during the 
development of a code of civilized ethics ; a sort 
of sheath which appears to cling firmly to the 
bud, but is destined to drop away as soon as the 
flow er of ethical stabihty is completely formed and 
strong enough to face the wind. He w iU already 
be able to detect a number of individuals who 
seem to be fore-runners of a post -religious period. 
They are completely insensitive to the attractions 
of religion, and impervious to any insinuations of 
divine paternity. He will not always be able to 
find them without difficulty, for they are not of 
markedly inferior type ; and as they are usually 
devoted to the associated ethics, and often 
assiduous admirers of the established ritual, they 
may w ell be unconscious of their own deficiencies. 
When he has found them, he should be able to 
tell us in what environment they are most 
numerous and even to calculate the chances of 
their multiplication and survival. Their freedom 
from fears and superstitions should give them 
certain advantages and perhaps more than an 
ordinary share of devotion to the community. 
They will not miss the sense of divine approval 
w hich supported their ancestors during the horrors 
of the religious ages. They wffil have instead the 
consolation of the human and aesthetic emotions ; 
and they will enjoy the spectacle of human 
excellence, an infinitesimal part of w hich will be 
theirs to contemplate. 


GENETICS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN THE AMERICAS. 

M,D., Department of Anatomy, Hahnemann Medical College and 


When did human beings first come to 
America ? To what variety, or varieties, 
did they belong ? Whence came they ? What 
has been their history in the Americas ? These 
questions constitute some of the major problems 
of American anthropology, and the approach to 
their solution has followed rigorously historical 
lines. In no field of science has the hope of 
discovery been more tempered with caution than 
in that branch of American anthropology which 
relates to the antiquity of man in America. This 

^ Opening Lecture delivered at a Symposium on the 
American Indian at the Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Physical Anthropologists, Chicago, 8 April 1941 . 


By M. F, A.^hley Montagu, 
Hospital, Philadelphia, 

general attitude of caution has had the most 
salutary effect of keeping our knowledge and our 
discussions upon the factual level rather than 
upon that of wdshful thinking. I have the fullest 
sympathy with those who lament the absence of 
any fossil Pithecanthropi or Xeanderthalers in 
this continent, but this is a very large continent 
of which the surface has barely been scratched. 
Who can say what future discovery may not 
reveal I 

Meanwhile, the combined labours of archaeolo- 
gists, geologists, anthropologists, and many other 
specialists wffio have dealt with the various 
aspects of the problem of the antiquity of man 
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in America, lead to the practical!}" imanimous 
conclusion that human beings probably first 
came to this continent not earlier than some ten 
to fifteen thousand years ago. This conclusion 
is, of course, based upon the carefully examined 
available evidence. This evidence consists prin- 
cipally of stone artifacts, sometimes found in 
association with extinct animals such as the bison, 
mammoth, mastodon, ground-sloth, and cameh 
and sometimes in strata of known or determinable 
age. Some of these stone artifacts, such as the 
Folsom and Yuma points, exhibit certain unique 
features which render their identification clear as 
objects belonging to a culture which preceded any 
of those now existing in America, but the evidence 
very strongly suggests that none of these artifacts 
is older than 15,000 years. Finds of human 
skeletal material in the Americas for which a 
greater antiquit}' than 5,000 years can be legiti- 
mately claimed are unknown. There are a 
number of students of the problem who believe 
that all that the evidence actually permits one to 
do is to place the time of the earliest entry of man 
into America at a date no earlier than 5,000 b.c. 
It is generally agreed that this date is too low, as 
it is also generally agreed that, upon the basis of 
the available archccological and skeletal evidence, 
an}i:hing exceeding 20,000 years is too high. 

No one denies the possibility that man may 
have lived in America even so long as a hundred 
thousand years ago — it is simply that no evidence 
has been uncovered which proves that he lived 
here earlier than 15,000 years ago. It has been 
said that since no anthropoids ever lived in 
America it is improbable that any independent 
groups of man ever originated here. This is 
quite true, but there is no real reason why early 
offshoots from some primitive human stock could 
not have found their way here from Asia. We do 
not know, and there exists no evidence of any 
kind that such offshoots did get here, and it is in 
fact improbable that we shall ever find any, for the 
reason that such evidence as we have renders 
it unlikely th^t any such primitive groups ever 
migrated as far as America. This can be said 
almost with certainty because, in spite of a certain 
obvious superficial variability, the aboriginal 
Indian populations of America present a remark- 
able physical homogeneity of characters. This 
holds good from the Eskimos in the north to the 
Fuegians at the very extremity of South America, 
and from east to west. The complex of charac- 
ters presented by these populations is very 
closely associated with those presented by the 
East Asiatic or quasi-Mongoloid and Mongoloid 
peoples who live on the mainland of the Asiatic 


side of the Bering Straits, and there is an over- 
whelming amount of evidence, of every kind, 
which renders it practically certain that the 
greater part of the populations of the Americas 
originated from such quasi-Mongoloid and Mon- 
goloid peoples who migrated across the Bering 
Straits from Asia to America in prehistoric times. 
There was no independent development of the 
present quasi -Mongoloid and Mongoloid physical 
type from some primitive form on both sides of 
the Bering Straits, but on the mainland alone of 
the Asiatic side, and then only after what must 
have been a long and interesting history of mis- 
cegenation. 

Now, the question in which we are interested 
here is : When did these people or peoples first 
cross the Bering Straits and enter America ? 
The one method of approach to the solution of 
this problem which has not thus far been tried is 
the genetic approach, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to attempt to discover what light can be 
thrown upon this problem by a genetic approach 
to its solution. Such an attempt must, of course, 
be purely speculative, for owing to the lack of any 
existing descriptions of Indian populations in 
genetic terms, this is all that can at present be 
attempted. But what can be done here is to 
indicate how far it would be possible to go 
towards the solution of this problem by means of 
the genetic approach. 

The close genetic relationship of the Indian 
populations of the Americas is a fact which no 
one would for a moment wish to question. Even 
to-day, in spite of much White and some Negro 
admixture, the dominance of that genetic 
relationship is manifest. In spite of the varying 
physical types which are encountered among 
Indians of the Americas, this substantial present 
genetic homogeneity seems to be clear. Now 
this relative genetic homogeneity may reflect the 
effects of a variety of different things ; (1) it 
may reflect an original genetic homogeneity, or 
(2) an original genetic heterogeneity which by 
miscegenation and a scattering of variability 
produced the present observable relative homo- 
geneity. 

Let us deal with these two alternatives before 
we proceed any further. 

(1) If we commence with a group of ancestors 
for the American Indian who were genetically 
relatively homogeneous, and we assume them to 
have been a group of Mongoloids, then such 
physical diversity as we observe among the 
Indians of the Americas of to-day, apart from 
that which we know to have been produced by 
White and Negro admixture, must have arisen 
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after their entry into America. Now is there 
any way in which we could tell what amount of 
time must have elapsed during which there was 
produced the kind of physical diversity which 
we observe among this relatively homogeneous 
population of American Indians ? 

Let us assume that the average life of a genera- 
tion in prehistoric times was 20 years (generation 
== from birth to the production of first offspring), 
a figure which is almost identical with that 
estimated for the palaeolithic generations of 
Europe. This estimate gives us five generations 
per century. Now starting from a fairly homo- 
geneous Mongoloid group our problem is to 
discover how many generations it would take to 
produce the kind of physical diversity which one 
encounters among the Indians who are distributed 
over America. 

If one investigates the kind of diversity 
observed it is discovered that this is of a nature 
which does not require a single genetic trans- 
formation. The phenotypical diversity is super- 
ficial and is reflective of a fundamental genot;vq)ical 
homogeneity. For example, practically all 
Indians have deep black lank hair on the head, 
and practically all agree in being very sparsely 
endowed with facial and body hair. The skin 
colour ranges from a yellowish -brown to a deep 
reddish-brown ; eye colour is brown ; the face is 
broad with high cheek-bones predominating, and 
there is some maxillary prognathism. In all 
these characters, be it noted, as well as in some 
others, practically all American Indians closely 
resemble the Mongoloids. Now, the features in 
which Indian physical types vary from one 
another are extremely difficult to describe 
because they are so tenuous, and because they 
have rarely been expressed in either qualitative 
or quantitative terms. Nevertheless, it is appa- 
rent from photographs of Indians drawn from 
South, Middle and North America that certain 
differences exist. For example, Eskimos show a 
very high frequency of the epic ant hie fold (the 
Mongolian fold of the upper eyelid), but as we 
pass southwards it is found that while the fold is 
frequently present in women and children it is 
comparatively infrequent in men. Among 
Indians of Middle and South America the fold is 
relatively rare. The rule appears to be that as 
we pass from North to South America there is a 
reduction in the intensity of the distribution of 
Mongoloid traits, at least as far as the epicanthic 
fold is concerned. As an hypothesis to be tested, 
it may be suggested that this fact may be inter- 
preted in the following way : first, the Indians 
of IMiddle and South America are actually older 
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inhabitants of the Americas than those of the 
north, and have lived in relative isolation, com- 
pared with the Indians of the north, for a much 
longer period of time. While the latter were 
undoubtedly exposed to new influxes of Mongo- 
loids from Asiatic Europe, those Mongoloids who 
had already migrated dovui to Middle America 
and through Middle America to South America 
were left free of such new infusions, and hence 
would, in the course of time, tend to become 
highly inbred groups. 

Now it seems probable, and here we may con- 
sider our second alternative, that all of the 
peoples who crossed over into America in pre- 
historic times were of dominantly Mongoloid 
origin. Despite their apparent basic genetic 
homogeneity there are some evidences which 
would suggest that many non -Mongoloids entered 
America in relatively appreciable numbers. 

This is only an impression, but it seems to me 
that when one looks, for example, at an Indian of 
the Amazon basin, one cannot fail to observe that 
he exhibits a dominance of Caucasoid physical 
traits mixed with some which are peculiarly 
Mongoloid, such as hair- form and distribution, 
and skin colour. As a working hypothesis it 
would not be unreasonable to infer that his 
remote ancestry was both Caiicasoid and Mongo- 
loid, with a predominance of the Caucasoid. In 
terms of the inheritance of traits as unit charac- 
ters this would seem probable. The further 
south we go toward Tierra del Fuego the more 
would the Caucasoid character appear to pre- 
dominate. But some Mongoloid characters are 
nearly always present. As we turn backwards to 
the north, the farther north we go the more pro- 
nounced do the Mongoloid traits appear. 

This is significant of something, but of what I 

The simplest explanation which occurs to me is 
that the southernmost peoples of continental 
America represent the earliest immigrants, while 
the northernmost peoples represent the later 
immigrants : that the earliest immigrants were 
of somewhat different stock from the later 
immigrants, and that the former were continually 
being pushed southwards by representatives of 
the latter. 

This is, of course, reducing a complex problem 
to very simple terms, but it is something to work 
by, and it is not impn)bable. 

The suggestion is that the first human beings to 
enter America were refugees seeking to escape 
from a pursuing enemy ; that these refugees were 
possibly Caucasoids with some Mongoloid admix- 
ture, and that their pursuers were more domi- 
nantly Mongoloid. From Asia they came across 
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the Bering Straits to North America. The late zation with respect to the epicanthic fold, namely 
comers came in waves and at different times from that its distribution decreases towards the south 
different cultural groups, while the earliest and increases towards the north. Upon the basis 
comers were gradually pushed further and further of the relatively low distribution of epicanthic 
southwards by these newcomers. folds among the southernmost Indians, and with 

If these assumptions are anywhere near the the assistance of certain auxihary hypotheses, 
truth then we must conclude that the first I have suggested that this low distribution 
inhabitants of this country were Caucasoids probably indicates a relatively high antiquity for 
with some Mongoloid admixture ; that they are the group exhibiting it. The cultural evidence 
probably represented by the almost extinct would appear to support such a claim, 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego and the Navarino 

Islands ; and that the invading groups were more Now how does all this tie up with the only 
dominantly of Mongoloid stock. In point of fact, physical character which has thus far been 
the evidence yielded by an analysis of the skeletal genetically investigated, namely, the blood 
remains of aboriginal American populations fully groups ? 

supports this conclusion. Hooton, in his admir- It is now generally agreed that blood group B 
able study The Indians of Pecos Pueblo (1930), originated somewhere in Asia, where its highest 
has shown that the stratigraphically early ty^es concentration is still to be found. In the Americas 
are decidedly non -Mongoloid in character, while B is marked^ lacking, except among the Yaghans 
the later types are predominantly Mongoloid, of Tierra del Fuego and the Caraja Indians of 
though by no means purely so. Brazil, and the Indians of Chile. The blood 

In the PalcColithic there seems to have existed group of the North American Indians is pre- 
a centre of pressure somewhere in Central Asia, dominantly 0, although there is evidence that 
which led to a pushing of peoples down into the they formerly possessed appreciable amounts of 
southern extremities of the earth. From this A as well as some B. 

region, across Siberia and then over the Bering Is not this high concentration of B, with a gene 
Straits, came the people who were to be the frequency (g) of 70, among the Yaghans of Tierra 
original inhabitants of America, or let us say that del Fuego (the Navarino Islands) interesting ? 
the pressure originating in this region forced Is not the fact that the highest concentrations of 
some of the peoples of eastern Siberia across the B in the Americas occurs in South America in- 
Straits into America. triguing ? How shall we account for these inter- 

Similar pressure, originating, perhaps, in the esting blood-group distributions ? The answer 
same region, has brought it about that the to this question is difficult and much further 
simplest peoples of the earth to-day live in the research will have to be carried out before it 
southernmost parts of the continents in which can be satisfactorily attempted. But in order 
they are to be found. I need but remind you of to illustrate the sort of thing which can be done 
the Australians, the extinct Tasmanians in the let us continue upon the present simplified level, 
most southern lands of the earth, the Veddas in If we assume that the Yaghans, who inhabit 
Ceylon, the Andaman Islanders, the Hottentots the extremest tip of Tierra del Fuego, were the 
and Bushmen at the tip of South Africa, and the first to enter America from Asia we may readily 
Fuegians at the southernmost extremity of South account for the high frequency of B which they 
America. exhibit on the simple hypothesis that they ori- 

These peoples are generally agreed to represent ginated from an high-B region in Asia, 
the most primitive cultural groups of which we This seems obvious, but it is not necessarily so 
have any knowledge. Their primitive culture simple. Now group 0, which is so exceptionally 
constitutes additional evidence of the fact that high in North America, is foimd in its next highest 
they have been isolated for a considerable period concentration among the Eskimos, ranging in 
of time from contact with other cultures. Hence, gene frequencies (r) from 64 to 99. ' The highest 
by the character of their culture alone they must concentration of group 0 in Asia is found among 
be adjudged old. This is particularly true of the the Tungus (Evenki) of Eastern Siberia with an r 
Fuegians, possibly the most primitive people of 77. In North America B is practicaUy entirely 
living at the present time. It is a fair assumption wanting, while in South America B is compara- 
to make that they are the oldest surviving abor- lively more frequent, occurring in its highest 
gines of the Americas. frequency at the very southernmost extremity of 

Thus far I have been speaking in non-genetic the continent. Yet very high frequencies of 0 
terms, and in this way have arrived at a generali- occur at the other end of America among the 
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Eskimos, with its greatest concentration occurring 
on the mainland of Asia in Eastern Siberia. 
Significantly enough, it is generally agreed that 
the Eskimos represent the latest migrants to 
arrive in North America. 

The agreement of the distribution of the blood 
groups with the evidence derived from other 
sources for the primitiveness and antiquity of the 
Yaghans, for example, is remarkable. 

Here we have some promising clues for the 
tracing of the origins of the American Indian 
populations, but my purpose here is not that, but 
rather to inquire into the possibility of determin- 
ing the time of the first entry of man into this 
continent. 

Omitting technical considerations which camiot 
be discussed here, it is practically certain that 
high-^ among the Yaghans did not arise by 
mutation. The best hypothesis is that it repre- 
sents the persistence of an original ancestral 
high-^. If that is so, then we may take it as 
highly probable that the Yaghans represent if not 
the oldest living population of Americans, then 
certainly one of the oldest, and possibly con- 
stitute the surviving descendants of the original 
refugees from Asia. Such a conclusion, it would 
seem, is in itself worth something. But what can 
it tell us about the antiquity of the Yaghans or 
their ancestors in America ? In itself it can, of 
course, tell us nothing ; all that it tells us is that 
the Yaghans have retained the integrity of their 
B genes by means of isolating factors, principally 
of a geographic nature. If, however, we had a 
map of the distribution of the blood group genes, 
as well as the genes for some other characters, it 
would be possible to arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of the time which must necessarily have 
been involved in effecting that distribution. 
Taken together with such a character as the 
epicanthic fold, as well as some other characters, 
we should have the data from which to make such 


a calculation. In addition to this it would be 
necessary to have some idea of the mobility of 
American Indian populations : such data would 
necessarily form part of the genetic approach. 
If we knew something of the rate of mobility of 
some of these populations, it would be possible to 
trace their movements, where other means would 
fail, by the aid of the genes they carried with 
them both in time and space. Without much 
additional knowledge, therefore, it is impossible 
in the present state of our knowledge to say 
anything with any degree of security concerning 
the first entry of man into continental America. 
I hope, however, that I have indicated that the 
genetic approach holds more than a promise of 
throwing an appreciable light upon the problem 
of the antiquity of man in America. But if this 
programme is ever to be fulfilled there must be 
initiated a plan of research which will lead to the 
systematic study of American Indian populations 
from the standpoint of the geneticist interested 
in discovering the distribution of the genes for 
several characters, and in correlating such dis- 
tributions with the archseological and linguistic 
evidence of population movements. 
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CARIB PETROGLYPHS IN THE VIRGIN ISLAND OF ST. JOHN. 


Illustrated. 

The Carib Petroglyphs here described I 
saw in the bush of the little-known Virgin 
Island of St. John, in the Caribbean Sea. 

After sounding the Conch shell, such as the 
Caribs w^ere wont to blow in pre-Columbian days, 
our sloop scudded before the north-east Trade 
into Beef Bay on the north side of the island of 
St. John. The Virgin Island negro captain put 
me ashore in a little boat, paddled back to his 


By Hazel Ballance Napier. 

sloop, and was soon lost to sight beyond the 
reef. 

No one replied to the summons of the Conch 
shell. The coral beach was deserted. There 
were no canouas rowed by naked copper-hued 
Caribs firing arrows and plunging into the water 
to capture fish. No sound of flute made of the 
bones of the mild Arawak. No Carib mothers 
with babies swinging in tiny hamacas under their 
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arms. No Carib maidens dropping their cala- 
bashes of cassava cakes as they fly into the bush, 
despite the compression of the woven rush- 
and-cotton buskins around the calves of their 
legs. 

Before the BalangU — ' the-men-come-hither- 
by-sea ’ — the primitive Indians have vanished. 
Their fate was sealed when Columbus’s ‘ doom- 
burdened caravels ’ (manned with, the etoutou 
nouhi — * deformed- or clothed-enemies ’) — slanted 
to the shore. 

Reef Bay presented to the imagination an ideal 
Jcarbet or prehistoric village site. K indeed there 
were fragments of potsherds or stone implements 
or beads or any flattened Carib skulls or mortuary 
vessels, they were effectively concealed beneath 
the sprawling seagrapes and impenetrable thorny 
scrub. Would these relics not also be buried 
beneath diluvial deposits ? 

I scanned the hillsides for any large cottonwood 
trees, for the Caribs used to cut their canouas and 
smaller cariouUas from their hard wood. But I 
saw none. Nor could I find any indication of 
mounds that might be Carib kitchen-middens. 
No trace even of scattered shells. Shell-fish were 
esteemed by the Caribs and they made piles of 
empty shells near their dwellings. These shells 
are more or less imperishable. There was no 
sound of any living thing except the huge land- 
crabs plomping into their holes, and the occasional 
splash of a pelican fishing in the bay. 

I followed a little path that wound inland. My 
first discovery was a huge copper boiler covered 
with rust and cracks — a relic of the sugar planta- 
tions in the comparatively recent days of negro 
slavery. 

A little later I met a coloured Virgin Island 
woman. After exchange of greetings she said : 

‘ Ail dis land belongs to me. I inherit it all ! ’ 

‘ Are there any watersprings on your land ? ’ 
The Caribs would only build their huts near some 
fresh water supply. ‘ 0 yes,' she said, ' dere is 
‘ also a waterfall, but it is not such a big fall since 
‘ de ole days.’ ‘ Where ? ’ ' In de Living Gut ’ 

— gut is the local name for ‘ ravine.’ She pointed 
vaguely towards the hillside. ‘ Why is it called 
' the Living Gut ? ’ ‘ I do not know. It is not 

' good to go dere after dark,’ ‘ Why ? ’ ‘ Dere 

' are signs on de rocks ! ’ * How can I get there ? ’ 

‘ No-one goes on de way since de days gone by. 

‘ Since de hurricane ' — derived from the Carib 
word ouragon — * de bush do cover it all. No. 

‘ You could not find de way dere at all. You 
‘ would get lost for true.' 

Finally she was persuaded to give directions. 

‘ You must foUow de path up de gut, and when 


' you come to de two Tamarind trees, you must 
‘ turn to de west, where it has a little path where 
‘ de water used to flow which goes all de way to 
‘ de water fall in de ole time.’ 

After the loss of an hour or so of dayHght, 
failing to find the path, I returned to the woman 
and she consented to guide me. The path was 
entangled by thorny scrub (whose native name is 
‘ white-police ’ or ‘ catch-and-keep ’) and barred 
by a cactus called ‘ Spanish bayonet.’ One re- 
membered that the Spanish weapons were more 
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lethal than the Carib arrows dipped in the 
poisonous milk of the machineel. 

‘ Soon reach ! ’ called back my guide after we 
had struggled through undergrowth for about a 
mile from the sea rim. ‘ Soon reach de waterfall, 
‘ but it have no falling water, but some water 
‘ dat lie still in de pools, and dere are plenty signs.’ 

Then we entered a gloomy shadow as if nearing 
the mouth of a cavern. The air struck with a 
chill. ' It is dere — in an awed whisper from my 
guide. I saw the bare rock face of the hillside, 
clumps of shadow, and gleaming pools. There 
was no water falling over the rock, but one could 
see where the waterfall had once splashed from a 
height of about 40 feet. There appeared to be 
two large pools, one a few feet higher than the 
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other. And there were the pictogljphs traced 
by aboriginal fingers. 

They appeared on boulders and slabs of rocks 
above both pools. The main impression was of 
circular designs and scrolls spaced at irregular 
intervals. All the lower ones were in duplicate 
because they were mirrored in the still water 
beneath. Higher on the rock shelf were more 
carvings, but these I was unable to decipher 
clearly, owing to the shadows and the gathering 
dusk. The photos I took were unfortunately all 
subsequently lost in the Caribbean Sea when the 
boat capsized ; but the roughly-dravm little 
pencil sketches kept in my pocket survived. 

Description of Designs. — Some were scrolls like 
figs. 1, 2 and 3. Are these water symbols ? 
Many were faces such as a child would draw with 
slits for eyes and nose and mouth, only in these 
crude faces cut in the rocks there is a suggestion, 
I felt, of the slightly oblique melancholy Carib 
eyes (figs. 4 and 5). Are the marked rims about 
the eyes (fig. 6) vestiges of the dark circles that 
the Carib youths painted around their eyes, or the 
scarifications made with the teeth of the agouti ? 

Some of the circles appeared more featureless 
(fig. 7). Were these worn by the elements, or 
could they be symbols of No-oo-Ko-oo, the Moon 
who according to Carib mythology issued out of 
a cavern of the sea ? 

One circle motif (fig. 8) had lines radiating 
from it. Are these the feathery crown of a Carib 
Cacique (Chief) or are they a symbol of Lalloukoue 
— the Splendour- of- the- Sunrise ? 

One larger design (fig. 9) with some indistinct 
longitudinal lines near it, seemed even more 
enigmatical. Towards this design my guide 
pointed, and in a mysterious whisper added : 

‘ Dat is de devil and dis is his cake pan 1 ’ 


Could this, I wonder, represent a Carib baton 
or club ; or might it represent the boucan in 
which he roasted human flesh ? The Caribs 
found Christians the most indigestible. It is 
probable that the word ' buccaneer ’ is derived 
from the Carib word boucan because the first 
buccaneers are said to have cured their meat by 
the boucan process. 

A little deeper in the gloom a large cross 
(fig. 10) was plainly visible. Were the Caribs 
familiar with the sign of the swastika ? Surely 
they did not adopt the symbol of their Christian 
conquerors who enslaved and destroyed them. 
More likely some holy Father carved this sacred 
sign to annul the power of these dark signs of 
paganism, or perhaps to avert the vengeful spell 
of some Carib spirit haunting the spot. 

There is no living tradition to help in the eluci- 
dation of the meaning and intention of these 
designs. For what purpose did the Caribs resort 
here ? For their areytos or solemn dances, 
chanting and drinking ouycou ? Or did they 
come from the neighbouring islands to join in 
some ritual which their boyes or priests per- 
formed ? Could that curious sign (fig. 9) repre- 
sent a ‘ swallow-stick,’ an instrument that the 
priests sfipped into their throats to induce vomit- 
ing before they worshipped their zemes or 
gods ? 

' It is not good to stay here after dark,’ re- 
peated my guide. 

The solitudes began to throb with the fluting 
and drumming of the Virgin Island bush when 
night falls. Fireflies hke miniature arrows, fired 
by invisible archers, showered over us. So we 
left those glimmering pools and mystic signs to 
oualoukouma (' the stars ’) and to the obhvion of 
boureolaali (‘the night ’). 
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Lamps of Anthropology. By J. Murphy. Manchester 
University Press. 1943. Pp. Is. ^d. 

net. 

In this volume Dr. Murphy has brought 
together a number of papers and essays written during his 
tenure of the Chair of Comparative Religion in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester dealing mainly with ‘ the psychology 
‘ of man as primitive, that is, in his historically earliest 
‘ and generally simplest w^ays of thinking and action,’ 
In rudimentary states of culture when, he thinks, the 
human mind is near to the mind of the mammalian stock 
from which it has evolved, it is dominated by the instinc- 
tive needs which man shares with the animals, and is 
concerned chiefly with food, sex, protection from 
danger, and social co-operation. At this stage in its 
development, its thinking is perceptual, and only under 
civilized conditions does the capacity for conceptual 
thought and for abstraction, the powder of ethical judg- 
ment and the sense of individuality arise, when emancipa- 

[ ] 


tion from the solidarity of the tribe and the bondage of 
custom has been achieved. The way is then open for 
initiative and originality both in thought and action. 

This theme is repeated in many of the essays and 
elaborated under such headings as ‘ horizons of the 
‘ science ’ ; ‘ the place of fear in early religion ’ ; * imagi- 
‘ nation and the early forms of religion ’ ; ‘ the primitive 
‘ character of poetic genius ’ ; ' the child, the primitive, 
' and society.’ In the analysis of ‘ horizons ’ a distinc- 
tion is made between the ‘ primitive ’ lev’el characterized 
by " food- gathering ’ with a " T7iana-type of religion,’ and 
the * tribal ’ culture when a settled life in villages and the 
cultivation of crops have been adopted, giving rise to 
animistic notions in the worship of personal spirits and 
gods, prior to the emergence of the ' civilized ’ and 
' prophetic ’ horizons. 

The essential quest of Man is represented as a quest of 
unity, proceeding by a series of integrations ever more 
comprehensive and differentiated, achieving a harmony 
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within himself and in relation to his environment. 
Progress, on this hypothesis, seems to he inherent in the 
evolutionary process, an inevitable outcome of what has 
gone before in a series of alternating integrations and 
differentiations. In the sphere of religion, for example. 
Dr. Murphy rejects the theory of an original monotheism, 
and while he is not prepared to derive the idea of Deity 
from the notion of ghost in the mamier suggested by 
Herbert Spencer, he maintains that ‘ a monotheistic 
‘ deity can often be seen arising more than half -formed 
‘ from among the spirits of tribal animism, or appearing 
‘ like Varuna or Zeus as a sky-gotl of ancient nomads ; 
‘ again as a fertility -spirit raised to a high god like Oshis 
‘ or Demeter, or as a combination of fertility -spirit and 
‘ heaven-god ethically sublimated into Yahweh, and then 
‘ exalted by prophetic genius into the God of all the 
‘earth.’ 

In contradiction to Frazer’s theory of an absolute 
distinction between magic and religion, he recognizes 
with Levy Bruhl that there are innumerable intermediate 
forms of belief between the idea of inana and that of 
personal gods and spirits, but against the French anthro- 
pologist he insists that the primitive mind is not funda- 
mentally different from that of civilized man. Never- 
theless, the truth to which Levy Bruhl drew attention, 
he thinks, lay in the exposition of the contrast that can 
be made between the two types of thought, the one 
‘ tribal ’ and perceptual, the other " civilized,’ conceptual, 
and individualistic. 

If the light from these ‘ lamps of anthropology ’ is 
diffused, it illuminates a number of subjects, religious, 
theological, sociological, and psychological. Sometimes 
it shines more brightly than others, but on the whole it is 
unquestionably illuminating. Apart from the difficulties 
which an evolutionary approach to human institutions 
and beliefs is boimd to encomiter, there is some uncer- 
tainty about the Palaeolithic sequence, as, for example, 
when the Magdalenian cave paintings are alleged to have 
been the work of Neanderthal Man ; or, again, when the 
Aurignacians are said to have had ^ backward sloping 
‘ skulls and low foreheads,’ and to have been ‘ the earliest 
" Europeans we know.’ There are also statements which 
require some modification, as for instance that human 
sacrifice, cannibalism, heatl-hunting, and organized war 
have sprung from fear and its trust in terrorism. But 
considering the variety of topics discussed in a small 
compass, the information is reliable and the interpreta- 
tion is both interesting and sound. 

E. O. JAMES. 

Are Wars Inevitable ? By John S wanton. Smith- 

sonian Institute War Background Studies., Iso. 
12. W'ashington, 1943. Pp. 36, Price not 
stated. 

Most of the handbooks in this useful series describe 
eomitries or peoples, or specific problems concerning 
them. Here is a general study of a mode of himxan 
behaviour, almo.st wo rid- wide, and varied in its manifes- 
tation — namely war — ‘ from the point of view of an 
' anthropologist.’ Beginning with the notion of war 
as ‘ the most violent relation that may exist between 
groups of people,’ the suggestion is made that it’ 
originates as a desperate remedy when ‘ fate or the gods ’ 
fail to adjust quarrels. But this leaves the quarrels — 
the casus unexplained. War is not universal 

among men, nor quite (though nearly) confined to them : 
ants, for example, make predatory w^ar and have special- 
ized ‘ soldier ’ varieties within a species and a com- 
munity, much as bees have ’ workers.’ But people’s 
attitude to w^ar varies greatly, and some interesting 
c'orrelations are suggested between habits of warfare and 
types of social structure. Correlation with the first use 
of the horse is suggested V>ut not explored (p. 5). 

In general, motives for war between peoples are the 
same as for violence between individuals ; revenge, 
which presumes a casus belli., and does not take us far ; 
social advancement, which again presumes that war is 
recognized as admirable — it is a commonplace that 


burglary does not lead that way — ; excitement, religious 
obligation (if the gods, spirits, or ancestors approve). 
More positive is the desire for women, slaves, plunder, 
territory, or trade. ‘ Defence,’ and ‘ fear ’ are again 
secondary reactions. So we are left with a few main 
types of desire for power, and what power brings. 
Fundamentally, war is the negation of the ‘ golden 
‘ rule,’ the assertion of a ‘ herren-volk ’ outlook on other 
men. This, it would seem, covers all the categories 
listed but not analysed by Mr. S want on. 

With the relation of civil and military authorities 
{p. 17), we pass from ends to means. But the emergence 
of uncontrolled war-lords is but another type of ‘ pow er- 
" politics ’ within the community itself. The Fiihrer or 
Duce is essentially at war with his own people, in so far as 
they have to make war as he directs : he, too, while he 
lasts, ‘ thanks God that he is not as other men are,’ and 
does as he does not permit others to do. This is the type- 
specimen of the ‘ connexion between war-motives and 
‘ personal motives ’ discussed on p. 19, and links public 
war with pocket -pic king, blackmail, and other ‘ repre- 
‘ hensible ’ egotisms. 

Here we come to the prevention of war ; best studied 
in social understandings regulating private aggression 
or reprisal, or replacing it by agreed procedure against 
self-centred and self-seeking individuals. Such ‘ areas 
" of law ’—namely communities large and small— may, 
however, be established either by conquest or by consent, 
and examples are here given of both. Mr. Swanton’s 
history is occasionally deficient : the Roman dictator- 
ship (p. 17) was not a normal war-time institution, but a 
desperate remedy for the political partition of authority 
between two consuls : and if the Hellenistic States after 
Alexander ’ reverted to then- earlier condition ’ to what 
does the wn-iter refer ? A popular misapprehension 
looms up in a phrase (p. 25) about ‘ all that England owes 
' to India,’ qualifying another belief that colonies 
‘ except those that have been repopulated ' have not been 
‘ worth the financial outlay and the government worry.’ 
Mr. Swanton, however, admits in the same passage that 
‘ Roman intrusion into the Western Mediterranean 
(where then was Rome V) may have brought ‘ some 
‘ compensation to the people conquered,’ though he 
thinks Roman use of force was overdone. All this leads 
up to a dictum of President Wilson which no doubt was 
based on his knowledge of the matter. ‘ The failure of 
‘ most conquest empues may be foretold ’ but hardly as 
a ‘ mathematical certamty ’ (p. 27) : a geographical 
’ circumference ’ has some queer unmath ematical proper- 
ties ; the phrase ‘ just round the corner ’ has no angular 
value ; and the ‘ sum total ’ of prosperity of conquerors 
and conquered alike depends on what is added to what. 
All these later pages are indeed not worthy of the earlier, 
nor of the ‘ standpoint of an anthropologist.’ But pass- 
ing from ' mathematical certainty ’ to philosophic hope, 
we may welcome the conclusion (p. 33) that ' there is no 
' mystery about the force required to terminate warfare. 

‘ All that is needed is the will to do so.’ 

JOHN L. MYRES. 

Downing Street and the Colonies. Report submitted to 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau. London. Allen 
d.' UniviHj and the Fabian Society, 1942. Pp. 
100. Price 2s. 

This pamphlet is an admirably concise and pithy 
critique of the existing British system of colonial admin- 
istration. It discusses methods of recruitment anti 
training for the administrative and technical services, 
the recruitment of colonials to the Unified Service, and 
the scope for women in the services generally. It insists 
on the need for a specialized training for the administra- 
tor, and for the creation in each colony of an economic 
staff of trained specialists, but does not mention the work 
that might be done in interpretating social trends by a 
staff of anthropologists. The various proposals made 
for increasing Parfiament’s knowledge and awareness of 
colonial problems are discussed ; the report recommends 
a Standing Committee of both Houses. L. P. MAIR. 
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Mongol Journeys. By Owen Lattimore, London, Cape, 
1941. Pp. 284. Illustrations. 

Mr. Owen Lattimore enjoys a high and well- 
deserved reputation as an authority on the cus- 
toms and folklore of the Mongols and as one of the most 
successful travellers of modern times. For many years 
he has lived and wandered among the people who 
inhabit the vast regions north of the Yellow River. He 
has a sympathetic understanding of their way of life and 
ways of thinking. He speaks their language so well 
that he can ‘ talk ideas as well as facts ’ ; and he has the 
happy gift of distilling his observations and experiences 
into books which give pleasure to a wide circle of readers. 

The Steppe is a land of stagnant economy and dis- 
integrating society. Savagery is rampant, and there is 
plenty of myth and superstition, but little authentic 
history. Bandits are an ever-present menace and 
Mongol dogs (p. 183) may be even more dangerous. 
Should anyone, despite aU this, still feel tempted to 
follow in Mr. Lattimore’s footsteps, he should fii’st read 
the story of the ladle which was used alternately for 
stirring the soup and ladling dimg on to the fire. 

The most interesting of the journeys related in this 
book is the visit to the Great Sacrifice of Jenghis held 
annually at the Spring Equinox. Other travellers have 
visited the Sanctuary, but no foreigner had previously 
witnessed the Annual Sacrifice with its survivals of 
ancient cult-practices and Court ritual. Mr. Lattimore 
went through the ceremony of being received in Imperial 
Audience by the spirit of the Great Conqueror. It was a 
shabby and pathetic imitation of ancient splendour, but 
strangely moving withal. 

The memory of Jenghis Khan, who died 700 years ago, 
still dominates the Mongol mind and a quite extra- 
ordinary number of their myths and legends have 
clustered roimd his name. Mr. Lattimore tells the story 
of a woman whom Jenghis wished to marry, but who 
secreted on her person a knife with which she castrated 
him . He tells another story of Jenghis’ sword. ‘ One 
‘ explanation why Russian steel is better than that of the 
‘ Mongols is that Jenghis once made himself a great 
‘ sword which was much more perfect towards the point 
‘ than towards the hilt. When he tested it the sword 
‘ snapped ; the point flew off into Russia and the hilt 
‘ Jenghis threw away in disgust in Mongolia. ’ Both these 
stories are reminiscent of the legend of the ’ Fisher King ’ 
which Mr. Lattimore does not mention. In a wasteland 
such as Mongolia, which has suffered so long from pro- 
gressive desiccation, a primitive people would naturally 
associate the withering of the verdure with the loss of the 
reproductive powers of the king. The Mongols believe 
that Jenghis only sleeps, and that, when he is healed, he 
will awake, the land vv Ul recover, and the people will be 
saved. 

Mr. Lattimore shares the belief in a bright futuie for 
the Mongols. His vision of a new and happy Mongolia 
at peace with a new and wholesome China would soimd 
more realistic, if he himself had not described the 
oppression of Mongols by Chinese. He tends to brush 
aside this exploitation as the work of the rapacious Yen 
Hsi Shan, whom others laud as the ' Model Tuchun,’ or of 
bad elements in the Kuomintang who will one day go 
over to the puppet Wang Ching Wei, leav ing the Kuomin- 
tang in its pristine state of virtue. Few believe that 
peace can return to the Far East so long as Japan remains 
entrenched an3rwhere on the mainland of Asia, but Mr. 
Lattimore thinks that ‘ the new equilibrium must come 
‘ from an adjustment between Russia, Japan, and 
‘ China.’ It is true that this was written before Pearl 
Harbour when it looked as if America would never be 
drawn into the war and would continue to supply Japan 
with two-thirds of the essential war materials she 
required ; but the fact is that Mr. Lattimore knows less 
about politics than about folklore. A traveller as he 
himself remarks, ' may have a great deal to talk about 
‘ that is picturesque and even correct, but still not know’ 



‘ what he is talking about.’ Conv’ersely, when Mr. 
Lattimore declares that the British in 1932, ' W’ere still 
‘ pretty sure on the whole that by selling the Chinese 
‘ down the Yellow Riv’er they could sav’e themselv’es from 
‘ being sold down the Yangtse,’ one can only tell him 
very gentlv’ that he does not know what he is talking 
about. J. T. PRATT. 

Housekeeping among Malay Peasants. By Rosemary 

i Firth. Monographs on Social Anthropology, 
No. 7. London School of Econotnics and Political 
Science. London, Lund, Humphries Co. Ltd. 
1943. Pp, 198, with S plates. Price lO*-. 

This is an extremely interesting and valuable book 
from more than one point of v iew’, and for more than one 
purpose. 

During the last twenty-fiv’e years— and increasingly so 
since the beginning of the war — exigencies of human 
nutrition and the planning of an adequate food policy 
have come more and more into the focus of attention, 
under the leadership of Sir John Orr and others, Mrs, 
Firth’s surv’ey of the actual consumption of food and of 
its production and distribution among the peasants of the 
Malay Peninsula, in particular among the fishermen in 
Kelantan, would certainly be interesting as a matter of 
comparison for all those concerned with nutrition. It 
would also be v’ery enlightening to administrators who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the conditions of 
household economy in the area under discussion ; and it 
is no less interesting to sociologists, because of its 
excellent exposition of social relations, which rims right 
through the w’hole book, and forms the background to 
the analysis of the nutritional and economic processes. 

The first extensive study of the social and cultural 
functions of the nutritiv’e processes was that by Dr. 
Audrey Richards : Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe 
{London, 1932), w’hich study dealt w’ith the Southern 
Bantu. This w’as followed by several monographs on 
domestic economy among African people by Dr, Richards 
and others. Volume 9 of Africa (193t>) is entirely 
devoted to dietary studies of African peoples, of w’hich 
‘ Food in the Domestic Economy of the Tallensi,’ by M. 
and S. Fortes, deserv’es special mention. 

In 1939 Dr. Richards again published an accoimt of 
the diet of a Xorthern Rhodesian people : ‘ Land, 

' Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia,' based on field 
w’ork material. In the same year the Colonial Oflice 
published a Report : Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 
which contains a surv ey of nutritional needs of Colonial 
peoples and deserv es the interest of all those concerned 
with the subject. 

Mi*s. Firth’s work : Housekeeping among Malay Pea- 
sants is complementary to her husband’s book on Malay 
Peasant Economy, and is the result of a joint effort. In 
1939-40, Dr. R, \V. Firth was carrying out an investiga- 
tion into the social and economic conditions of a small 
fishing village in Kelantan on the North-East coast of 
Malaya, and the writer of the present book collaborated 
in the work. ‘ While he was inv estigating the produc- 
* tion and distribution of w ealth, I attempted to find out 
■ how’ this wealth was used. Besides makmg visits to the 
" markets and shops, as well as to weddmgs and other 
' social ev’ents, where unusual expenditure was taking 
" place, I daily v’isited houses ev ery evening for consecu- 
' tive periods from one month to tw’enty-one weeks and 
' took notes on every cent expended each day, the food 
‘ eaten and receiv ed and stored in the houses, and in 
* many instances the manner of cooking it. . . .’ 

As the war made more urgent claims on the w ork of 
Dr. Firth, the publication of liis share of the results of a 
combined and v’ery successful research, laid dowui m 
Malay Peasant Econo?ny, has unfortunately been delayed, 
let it be hoped not for long. 

This delay, however, does not lessen our appreciation 
for this first instahnent, dealing with the household 
economy of the Malay peasant. 
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In her introduction Mrs. Firth explains the scope of 
her book, which opens up a new field of research : ‘ The 
‘ homely routine of housekeeping has only recently been 
‘ thought fit for scientific study, yet really it is vital to 
‘ the understanding of any economic system . . ; and 

she lays down the general principles ; "... the house - 
‘ keeper’s problems are fundamentally the same the 
" world over, and from the scientist's point of view' their 
" solution is governed by the same general principles. 

‘ The basic problem is universal, not only to have enough 
" to keep alive, but also to satisfy the demands of per- 
" sonal tastes, religious rules, and a multitude of social 

* obligations, all as important to the life of the group as 

* mere subsistence is to the life of an organism. . . .' 
This, says Mrs. Firth, goes to prove “. . . the complete 
" inadequacy of a policy which mainly considers an 
‘ increase in the financial standards only, as a solution to 
‘ the whole problem. . . .’ The constant interrelation 
between food, money, social relations, and religious life is 
apparent throughout the book. 

The social and economic life of the fishermen of 
Kelantan shows an abundance of interesting features, 
which unfortunately cannot be pointed out in the 
limited space of a review. Therefore we have to limit 
ourselves to one point of negative criticism. 

In the extremely interesting chapter on ‘ The position 
" of women,’ one is tempted to question whether the 
author did not perhaps take a little too much at their 
face value the statements of her informants that children 
living with relatives or step-parents in the case of the 
easily -granted divorces, are almost without exception 
happy and well- cared- for. bhe grants— but without 
apparently considering it as disproving the case — the 
difficulty of providing a normal life for the children, 
which is one of the greatest arguments in fav'our of the 
parents maintaining a home together. Yet these 
repeated changes, in which the child’s well-being is not a 
first point of consideration, must destroy its sense of 
security. 

In conclusion, may we express the wish that this 
valuable piece of research work may before long be com- 
pleted by the publication of Malay Fea.'iant Economy^ 
and that the people whom it concerns may soon be able 
to enjoy the full benefit of it. E. A. 

Siam : Land of Free Men. By H. G. Deignan, Smith- 
sonian Institution War Background Studies, 
No. 8. Washington D. C., 1943. Pp. 14 idth 
tnap and illustrations. Price not stated. 
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Short as it is, this little book gives an excellent account 
of the " Free Men ’ or Thai people, who are the dominant 
element in the mixed population of Siam. A large part 
of it is devoted to the complicated medieval and more 
recent hi'^tory, and to the growth of the modern kin gdom 
since 1792 under its present djTiasty. Very little is said 
about the way of life and material culture of the Siamese, 
but there are some very good photographs. For its 
purpose, to explain Siam’s place in South-eastern Asia, 
and its political difficulties with the French and the 
Japanese, it is quite sufficient. But one would like to 
have more, as in other volumes of this useful series. 

JOHN L. MYKES. 


The Japanese. By John F. Embree. Smithsonian 
Institution War Background Studies. Wash- 
ington D. C., 1943. Pp. 42 .' map and illus- 
trations. Price not stated. 

This too -short description is very w'ell put together, 
and gives clearly the main facts about Japanese w^ays of 
life, and histoiy. Since Japanese material equipment 
is relatively familiar, attention is directed to historical 
and social aspects, w’hich are more significant in relation 
to Japanese attitudes and behaviour. ‘ Like most 
■ island peoples,’ for example, " the Japanese regard 
" themselves as a race apart,’ and claim lineal descent 
from the gods who first created Nippon. Their social 
system and ways of life have similar mythical sanctions, 
and much has been carried forward from old Tokugawa 
feudal days into modern Japan, " an old stable peasant 
" society suddenly transformed into an industrial nation,’ 
with centralized and militarized administration. There 
are some sensible comments on the motives and occasion 
of the recent re- consolidation, e.specially on the acute 
emotional stimulus of the American Exclusion Act of 
1924. But the revival is religious as well as political. 
The relation between Buddhism and Shinto practices is 
explained : both appear to be generally observed, and 
the distinction betw'een state Shinto and other beliefs 
explains the degree of tolerance extended to various cults 
and sects, and the use of religion as an important aspect 
of social control. A general characterization of Japanese 
outlook is followed by a very needful section on popular 
misconceptions regarding the Japanese. Altogether 
this is a most valuable and timely contribution to 
popular anthropological literature. 

JOHN L. MYRES. 




TECHNOLOGY. 


The Agar i a. By Verrier Elwin. Bombay {Oxford Univ. 

Press), 1942. 8 vo. Pp. xxxvi + '2%'l, 36 illu- 

strations and maps. Price Ms. 12-8. 
Eisenschmiede und Damonen in Indien. By 
Walter Ruben. Leiden : E. J. Brill 1939 [Internationales 
Archiv fur Ethnographic Vol. xxxviii. Supplement). 306 
pp. and 60 illustrations. 

Anthropologists have as yet paid little attention to the 
numerous tribes of primiti\'e craftsmen in India, and 
with the rapid penetration of modern industrial goods 
into the remotest fore?<t areas there is a very real danger 
that many ancient crafts will vanish before the aboriginal 
artisans’ technique and traditional mode of life have 
been recorded wnth any degree of accuracy. Most wel- 
come, therefore, are two books on the primitive iron- 
smelters of the Central Indian belt which are, each in its 
own way, unique in Indian ethnological literature. 
Verrier Elwin and Walter Ruben approach their subject 
from different angles and by very different methods : 
Elwin as the experiencetl and painstaking field- worker 
with an intimate knowledge of his aboriginals gained by 
years of the closest contact, and Ruben, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the Ankara University, wdth a wealtli of 
classical learning, an intuitive mind and an astonishing 
power of sjmthesis. The two books are complementary 
in the best sense, for while Elwin gives a detailed and 


vivid picture of the aboriginal iron- smelters as they are 
to-day, Ruben sets them against the background of 
Indian mythology and ancient history. He admits that 
his study is only an ‘ attempt ’ : that his aim is rather to 
state problems than to offer a final solution. 

The Agaria are a tribe of iron-smelters and blacksmiths 
scattered in small groups over the Central Provinces, 
several states of the Eastern States Agency, and the most 
w'esterii part of Bihar. Most of them liv'e in symbiosis 
w'ith such aboriginals as Cond and Baiga, and there can 
be no doulit that they thenir^elves belong racially and 
culturally to the aboriginal sphere and are clearly dis- 
tinct from the progressive Hindu blacksmiths. Though 
in dress, ornaments, and certain social customs the 
Agaria comply on the whole with the culture pattern of 
their various environments, they have preserved a 
peculiar totem ic organization, and an elaborate myth- 
ology w'hich sanctions and explains every phase in the 
process of iron -working. There can indeed be no better 
example of the functional myth as the inspiration of a 
craft, than the Agaria's vital belief that, in all his work at 
fui’iiaco and forge, he fulfills a sacred mission, and 
follow's the course laid dow'ii by culture heroes ancl god- 
lings. Work and myths are so interdependent, that 
when economic pressure forces the Agaria to abandon his 
craft and earn a living by agricultural labour, the cult of 
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his gods fall into decay, and he becomes impoverished 
both in body and spirit. 

In India, as in rnanj" other countries, the blacksmith’s 
craft is interwoven with magic and the Agaria is believed 
to wdeld supernatural powers. But though he is held in 
awe and often called upon by the tribesmen to bring 
luck or banish danger, he is accorded a very low status in 
the social scale. Elwin suggests that this disability is 
not only due to the fear of the blacksmith’s uncanny 
powers, but is rooted in the ancient opposition of the 
stone-age peoples to the first producers of metal. It is, 
he thinks, for this reason ' that the extraction of iron from 
* ore is considered much less respectable in the social 
‘ sen.se, than simple iron work at the forge ; the Agaria 
‘ who brings iron out of the womb of the earth is the real 
‘ enemy of the gods and spirits of the Stone Age.' What- 
ever the ultimate reason may be, iron and particularly 
the ‘ virgin iron ’ extracted from a new furnace has many 
magical properties, and is generally used to ward off evil 
spirits and witches. 

After a detailed description of the technical side of 
the Agaria’s craft, Elwin deals at length with the present 
decline of the aboriginal iron-smelting industry, which 
has already disappeared in most parts of India, and this 
he attributes to competition of factory iron, high taxa- 
tion on furnaces, restrictions on the burning of charc(jal 
owing to the re.se r vat ion of forests, and in some areas 
■“ the desire to abandon an activity that caused the work- 
‘ man to be despised.’ Impoverishment, oppression, 
and social disabilities have led to a * tribal neurosis,’ 
which Elwin holds responsible for the unusual timidity 
of the Agaria, and in illustrating the symptoms of this 
complex by a number of stories and dreain.s, he p^o^'es 
once more his incompaiable familiarity v ith the Central 
Indian aboriginals, and his flair for interpreting primitive 
mentality. 

While Elwin deals mainly with the Agaria of the 
Central Provinces — referring to the Asur of Chota 
Nagpur only m his general survey of the primiti\'e iroii- 
smelters — it is the Asur and the problem of their relation 
to the mythical Asura of Sanskrit literature which stand 
in the centre of Ruben’s book. Professor Ruben spent 
only two months among the Asur, and although this is 
evidently far too short a time for an intensive ethnological 
study, he was able to collect a great deal of valuable 
information and gi\'es in many respects a very full 
picture of this little known tribe. 

The main merit of his work lies, howe\'er, not in the 
monographic description of the Asur— wliii'h tills only 
one-third of the book — but in the bold conception of 
fundamental historical and ethnological problems with 
Asur and xAsura as the focal points in his grant I canvas. 
Realizing that research basetl solely on the interpretation 
of literary sources cannot dispel tlie tlarkness still 
enveloping India’s early history. Ruben undertakes to 
combine the findings of Sanskrit scholars with the testi- 
mony of prehistory and anthropology. He rejects the 
theory that all parallels to Hindu thought prevailing 
among the present-day aborigines are only the distorted 
reflexions of higher eivilizatioms, and maintain^ that 
many of the essential elements of Hinduism genninated 
in the primitive aboriginal cultures. Here it is not 
possible even to outline the farflung arguments which 
range not only through the width and breath of Indian 


archaeology, mythology, and ethnology, but embrace the 
Near East, Africa, and Central Asia. In his attempt to 
correlate aboriginal cultures with prehistoric civiliza- 
tions, Ruben follows the line of Meiighin’s \V eltgeischichte 
chr Suinzeit [cf. 1931, 144), and though many of his 

hypotheses will have to be re^’ised in the light of further 
research, there can be no doubt that thi.s method is 
capable of yielding important results. Reliable material, 
both anthropological and prehistoric, is as yet scarce in 
India, but tins is no reason why we should forego the 
potentialities of such correlation. Of even greater 
immediate value is the ethnological approach to the 
problems of Indology : whereas the theory of the pre- 
Aryan origin of Siva, Visnu, an<l Devi has gained increas- 
ing recognition in recent year?^, Ruben covers new 
ground when he traces the various aspects of these great 
figures of Hiiiduisiii back to prehistoric and aboriginal 
roots. 

One problem, however, still awaits a .solution. Both 
Elwin and Ruben tend to assume a connexion between 
the Asura, the demons of the Rigveda mythology, and 
the Asur, the primitive iron -smelters, whom their neigh - 
bour'> and the immigrant Aryans suspected as magicians 
and adepts in a secret art. But neither has as yet 
explained how it is that througlu)ut aboriginal India the 
iron- smelters belong racially and culturally to one of the 
most primitive strata. Whether we subscribe to the 
general view that iron was introduced into India by one 
of the later waves of Aryan immigrants, or to the theory 
of an earlier mdepenelent iron-industry in the Deccan 
{cf. E. H, Himt, ‘ Hyderabad Cairn Burials and their 
‘ Significance,' J .R. A. I., liv. 1924), it is out of the 
question that iron working should have Vieeii invented 
by a population as primitive in general culture as the 
Asur. For though speaking to-day a IMiinda language- 
just as most Agaria have adopted Aryan tongues — the 
Asur are far more backward than their Munda neigh- 
bours : they live largely on the gathering of wild jungle 
produce and their method of agriculture, tlie broadcasting 
and dibbling of seed in the ashes of forest clearings 
without the help of even a hoe. places them in that 
ancient stratum of agriculturists which is represented by 
the Hill Kharia of Orissa, the Kolam of the Central 
Provinces, and Hyderabad, and the Hill Reddi of the 
Eastern Chats. And in this respect they are not an 
exception ; 1 have found a similar situation on the lower 
Coda\'ari \'alley where the Kammar or aboriginal black- 
smiths practise the same kind of shifting cultivation with 
digging-sticks as the surrounding HiU Reddi and are 
definitely' less advanced in material culture and more 
primitive in physical type than the Koya, the third 
aboriginal tribe in that area, some of whom {incidentally) 
also work as blacksmiths. But why should it have been 
just the most primitive among the Indian aboriginals 
who have taken to the working of iron Was it because 
when the art was first introduced into India the .semi- 
nomadic dwellers of the fore.st proved better suited to the 
work of prodiicins: charcoal and mining ore in inaccessible 
hill-tracts than the agricult uri.sts tied to their fertile 
lands ? To all thc'-e questions there is yet no answer, 
but the problems have now been stated and if the lead 
given by Elwin and Ruben is followed, the origin of iron 
working in India should not remain for long the mystery 
which it is to-day. C. VOX FURER-HAIMENDORF. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Islam To-day, Edited by *4. J . Arberry ntid Rom L( tv dent, 
London : Faber cb Faber. 1943. 14*o • 22-5 

cm. 2.58 pp. Price 12s. Hd. 

This is a book that does not quite live up to its 
title. I.slam, like Christianity, faces perplexities from 
the rise of .science. Comparative religion and modern 
p.sychology^ make inroads into territory hitherto strictly 
reserved, and machine power and international finance 
add ethical problems. Islam’.s simple basic creed lessens 
its anxiety about the first group of problems, but its 
antique system of law and govermnent is gravely affected 
by the second, with the mechanically armed powers all 

[ : 


around. But, if this major issue is not really faced in 
' Islam To-day,' we may still be thankful for several of 
the better essays incorporated in this collection, while 
regietting that there is mine on Turkey : it is not a suffi- 
cient reason for omission that Turkey is no longer 
offic*iall\' an Islamic state. At the same time, however, 
this reminds us of the historic claim of Islam to control 
the whole of life with its sacred law. Sir Richard 
Winstedt contributes a fine historical stiuW of Islam in 
Malaysia incorporating elements from a Hinduised back- 
ground of lowly^ religions. He goe.s on to suggest 
revolutions of thought and practice that European 

1 ] 
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contacts are bringing. This essay alone gives the book 
great value. Aim Lambton writes attractively and 
philosophically concerning the spiritual influence that 
Islam has so powerfully exerted on Persia. Many 
Zoroastrians of old became Sunni Moslems, while 
Manichaeans and others became adherents of Shi ’ism. 
Islam brought much cultural effort to the fore in Persia 
in its early days with many corporate organizations on 
ethical -religious bases, and the secularizing efforts of 
Riza Shah Pahlevi are seen to have been far reaching 
prior to his recent abdication, but it is doubted whether 
the new government can stage an Islamic revival in a 
land faced by Western European niechanism. Sir Percy 
Sykes writes on Afghanistan, an interesting review of its 
liistory of the last 70 years. Dr. Taha Hussein mites, 
all too briefly, about Islam in Modern Egypt ; one would 
have welcomed a far wider discussion from this able and 
devoted leader of liberal Islamic thought in the one 
Islamic country in which liberal thought on religious 
problems seems influential. Sir Arthur Wauchope con- 
siders that neither Arabs nor Jews have legal claims to 
establish a State of their own in Palestine, but that both 
peoples have the strongest claims to be considered in any 
discussion of the fate of the country ; the author’s opti- 
mism is attractive, if a little doubtful. Rom Landau 
writes with enthusiasm of Ibn Saud who, he thinks, has 
tried to open Arabia to western civilization and yet 
keeps Islam as the pillar of society. It is so difficult to 
get real information about Aden that Stewart Pero wire's 
chapter is of great value and he does not forget the 
remarkable recent movements from south Arabia to 
East and West Africia and, still more, to Singapore and 
Java. Sir Richmond Palmer shows how Islam in recent 
generations has established a commanding position in 
West Africa where it is progressing still. H. J. F. 

Egypt and the Suez Canal. By Frank H. Roberts Jr. 

Smithsonian Institute War Background Papers^ 
No. 11. Washington. 194J. Pp. 60, with 
25 plates. Price not stated. 

This is a well- written description of modem Egypt, 
with a short history from predynastic times to the 
opening of the Suez Canal. It is not easy on a very small 
scale to present a well-proportioned picture, but Mr. 
Roberts has been successful, and the book is quite the 
best short account of Egypt in recent years. The 
difficult political history in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries is handled fairly and objectively ; 
there is a short but serviceable list of books for reference ; 
and the plates are excellent. J. L. M. 

The Epistle of Othea to Hector. By James D. Gordon. 

University of Pennsylvania : Philadelphia. 
1942. Pp. ?j:r+172. Price not stated. 

As the editor in his careful introduction tells 
us. The Epistle of Othea to Hector was written in French 
by Christine of Pisan about the year 1400. The sub- 
title— A’Lytil Bibell of Knyghthod ' indicates its nature 
— an appeal to the yoimg candidate for knighthood to 
cultivate the chivalric virtues and avoid unwise and 
unknight ly conduct. The book contained 100 sections, 
each with its text — the narrative theme— its glose — 
detailed narrative, exposition, lesson and a quotation 
from the philosophers, and, thirdly, its morality — the 
spiritual significance, with a quotation from the church 
fathers and a passage of .scripture. The translation 
before us, now printed for the first time, gives that part 
of the Harleian MS. 838, contained in its eighteenth 
article and ascribed to Anthony Babyngton, of whose 
life the editor gives many details. 

Christine was the daughter of an Italian scholar, who 
was professor of astronomy at the University of Bologna. 
The close alliance of astronomy and astrology in the 
fourteenth century is well known and we naturally 
expect to find in the Epistle some traces of this connexion. 
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and there are references to the seven planets : to Jupiter, 
‘ a planett off goode & gentle nature ’ ; to Venus ; to 
Satume ; to Apollo ; to Phebe ; to Mars, ‘ wyche is J)e 
‘ god off bateyll,’ and to Mercurius. In another passage 
we read : " By dyane is vnderstand pe mone, wyche 

‘ though sche vary aunt & chaungeable be, yett sche 
‘ yeveth pe condicioun off chastitee.’ 

Other allusions to current beliefs and topics of the 
middle ages are those to alchemy, to the interpretation 
of dreams, to the use of enchantments, to the wheel of 
fortune, and to the connexion of the moon with lunacy. 
Many proverbs and proverbial expressions occur ; among 
them : ^ He gymieth soone to prykke pat wyll be a 

' thorne ’ and ' Owte of a cankred sweerd is hard to 
‘ rubbe the rust.' ' Fooles take rosen ofte for franken- 
‘ sense.’ There is an interesting note upon the 69th 
section, which deals with Act aeon, transformed into a 
hart and torn to pieces by his own hounds : ^ & so J>er 
" began fyrst wepyng at deth, as pe fable seyth.’ The 
editor points out that the French gives : ‘ des lors 

' commencierent les cerfs a plourer ’ and adds : ‘ The 
‘ source of this idea has not been brought to light.’ 

The outstanding point of interest in the book, however, 
is the light which it throws upon the imagination of man 
in the middle ages. In those centuries when printed 
books were unknowTi in Europe and manuscripts were 
scarce, imagination played a great part in the thoughts of 
man. Gaston Paris, writing of the Ovide moralise, one of 
the sources for Christine de Pisan, has this sentence : 

‘ ... les a ventures des dieux paiens doivent, dans 
‘ I’idee du moyen age, etre regardees comme des alle- 
' gories des mysteres de la religion ehretienne.’ We 
need not wonder that the parallels adduced in the gloses 
and moralities seem to us examples of imagination run 
riot, and that the ideas conveyed appear far-fetched and 
sometimes even grotesque. We find, for instance, in the 
morality attached to the story of Leander and Hero : 

‘ mey morally be \Tiderstand . . . pu schalt not beyre 
‘ no false wytnes ’ ! So, Aurora is connected with ‘ no 
' couetyse ’ and Cupide with " penaunce.’ It is only 
fair to the authoress to mention that she does not claim 
that her comparisons are the only true ones ; in the story 
of Circe we find : ‘ Many exposicioxms mey be to pis 

" fable.’ 

There is one matter to which we call attention ; 
several misprints occur in the Introduction, and though 
these are not of great consequence in themselves, doubt 
may arise in the mind of the reader of the text whether 
in this case also, he may have before him the authentic 
reading or a misprint. 

In conclusion we thank the editor for carrying out 
painstaking work upon an interesting translation, and 
that at a time when to the ordinary difficulties are added 
those peculiar to war-time. P. J. H. 

Books on Soviet Russia : a Bibliography and a Guide 
to Reading. By Philip Grierson. London : 
Methuen. 1943. Pp. xiv, 304. Price 12.s.6d. 
This is a catalogue of practically all the books 
on Soviet Russia published in the English language 
between 1917 and 1942, together wdth a few of the most 
important works in foreign languages. The titles are 
classified under five general headings, each of which is 
fiuther subdivided into a number of sections. This 
arrangement enables the reader to discover with a 
minimum of trouble what literature is available on any 
particular aspect of Soviet politics, economics, sociology, 
etc., in which he may be interested. It must, however, 
not be assumed that all the books mentioned are easily 
procurable. In a book of this description, which claims 
to be no more than a biblography, it is impossible 
to give a detailed summary and evaluation of each work 
mentioned, but an attempt is made at least to indicate the 
scope of each and whether the author writes with a bias 
or purely objectively. L. E. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Crescent-shaped Lime-spatulas from British New 
Guinea. Illustrated. 

In Man, 1942, 29, ‘ An unusual ceremonial 
‘ lime-spatula from British New Guinea ’ X)r. 
T. Elder Dickson and Mr. E. Whitehouse say they would 
be grateful for information about other specimens of this 
kind. 

The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, 



2 1 

CRESCENT-SHAPED LIME-SPATUIiAS FROM BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. 

Ethnological Museum. Stockholm. 

possesses at least one object which might appear to come 
within the category in question (fig. 1, No. 10.1.755). 
Its rod being rounded and thick, it would however .seem 
probable that instead of a lime- spatula it may be a 
pestle for pounding betel-nuts in a mortar. The object 
has a length of 22 cm., and the middle of the rod is 15 
cm. in thickness. It is made of dark- coloured, heavy 
wood {? ebony), and painted over with some kind of 


varnish (? native). Regarding its place of origin, unfor- 
timately no further specification is given than British 
New- Guinea. 

Our museum possesses a large number of lime-spatulas 
from New Guinea, but the only additional one that, from 
its crescent -shaped ornamental border at the top, 
approaches to those referred to above is the one showni in 
fig. 2 (No. 16.1.644). It is 35-5 cm. long, flat, and carved 
in greyish-brown wood. The ornaments, which are 
identical on both sides, are filled with lime. In this case 
too the place of origin is merely given as British New 
Guinea. A number of other objects forming part of the 
same collection as the two just referred to, are, however, 
stated to come from such places as Ely River, Astrolabe 
Bay, Cape Possession, Cape Nelson, Mambara, Huoii 
Gulf, etc. 

I take this opportunity to draw attention to this 
extensive and valuable collection, embracing 4,100 
objects, mainly from British New Guinea and Australia 
(850 pieces : Queensland, West, and Central Australia), 
but also from other islands (the New Hebrides, etc.) It 
is stated by the donor, Mr. R. Wahlen, Swedish consul 
at Rabaul in the then German New Guinea, to have, 
since the 1870’s, been brought together by purchase ami 
on travels by the British doctor, Robert Pulleine, of 
Adelaide. The then Swedish consul-general at Sidney, 
Mr. S. von Goes, who was instrumental in bringing about 
the transaction, declares it to be the largest ethnographi- 
cal collection that had so far been sent out of Australia. 

G. LINDBLOM. 

Cowries* Cf. Man, 1942, 72, 94, and previous corres- 
■pondence. 

Sir, — From personal observation over a number 
of A'ears of the use of cowries in the northern 
parts of Nigeria, I have come to much the same conclusion 
as that reached by Mr. Verrier Elwin in his interesting 
article upon their use in Bastar State, India. My experi- 
ence almost exactly tallies with his concluding remark 
that the association of the cowry ‘ Math the currency, its 
' growing rarity and importance as a symbol of old time 
* . . . have given it . . . the significance of a magic 
‘ charm which is also very useful as an ornament.’ 

The association of the cowry with the currency is most 
important. In Northern Nigeria cowries are of two 
kinds, the kurma or ‘ deaf cowry ’ {i.e. with no hole 
through it) and the tnni ido or ‘ the one with an eye ’ {i.e. 
opened naturally in the water from which cowries are 
obtained). The currency value of both kinds was equal, 
but the *■ deaf ’ cowry was, and still is, preferred by the 
devotees of the various cults who wish to make offerings 
or giv'e thanks for the birth of children, success on a 
journey, etc., to the local shrines. 

The Hausa cowry numeration differs slightly from the 
numeration now in use. The mo.st important difference, 
and one that lends some colour to the theory that the 
cowry represents the eye. is that e\ ery Hausa numeral, in 
the cowry numeration, is prefaced by the word ido or 
‘ eye.’ Other differences are that the word lasso is used 
for tvrenty, instead of the usual isharin, and zanyu is used 
for a himilred, imstead of dare. 

I have enquired why cowTies are invariably used as 
offerings at the shrines or as payments to drummers or 
musicians performing at the various rites, such as the 
Bori : and the reply is that, as cowTies have now no 
monetary value (or hardly any except in small markets 
off the beaten track), but have still monetary association, 
it is obviously much cheaper to be generous with cowries 
than with threepences or tenths of pennies. ‘Who,’ 
asked one of my Hausa informants, ‘ has ever seen a 
‘ threepeimy bit lying under a tree where you may see 
‘ blood and cowries V ’ While I do not suggest that this 
gives the final explanation of the continued use of 
cowi-ies, there is surely something attractive and human 
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in the idea that they are still used very much as a naughty 
child puts a button in the plate at a church collection 
rather than waste a valuable threepenny bit given him 
by his parents. P. G. HARRIS. 

Bula, British Cameroons. 

Cowry and Vulva again. Cf. Max, 1940, 209; 1942, 42. 

m SiR. — This correspondence opened in a misstate- 
ment, it closes to the same tune. The accepted 
form of the adage is, not a man, but a woman 
convinced again.^t her will, etc. That Dr. Murray has 
set herself the difficult task of proving a negative, i.c. 
that a cowry never equates to a vulva is no concern of 
mine : that she has failed to do so is no cause to accuse 
me of obstinacy. 

Recently a man came before me for trial on a murder 
charge. In the open witness-box stood a witness ; a 
pagan woman, naked, except for a cord round her waist 
from which hung a small black string fringe covering the 
pudenda, but in the middle of this black string fringe 
gleamed a single cowTy shell— a strange place to stick an 
eye, even a ' half-closed eye.’ (Max, 1940, 2U9) unless 
Dr. Murray regards the vulva as a half- closed eye. 

It has long been known that the vulva is a protective 
against the evil eye. ‘. . . suffice it to say that just as 
‘ in other parts of the Mediterranean area, the “ fig ” 

‘ hand seems in Spain generally, if perhaps not invariably, 

‘ to have been a symbol of the vulva and to have essen- 
‘ tially feminine implications ’ (Hildburgh, W. L., Max, 
1942, 42). The crescent associated, or combined, with 
the ‘ fig ’ is used as a protection against the evil eye 
({Hildburgh, /.c.). If now the crescent ’were com- 
bined not with a ' fig ’ but with a cowtv shell, no doubt 
Dr. Murray would call it an eye, albeit a half- closed one. 

M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 

Bamenda, British Cameroons. 

The impact of the War on Peoples of Non-European 
Cuitu re. 

Sir, — -From various soiuces, information be- 
gins to come in as to the impressions made by 
the war on peoples of non- European culture. At present 
there is little but anecdote and casual conversation ; but 
it is sufficiently varied and ingenuous to justify the hope 
that those who are in a position to collect such expressions 
of opinion, and to form an estimate of this impact of 
an event of this kind on the minds of persons inexperienced 
in European history and political situations, may think 
it worth while to do this : not for immediate or in- 
opportune publication, but as eventual commentary, 
when these matters can be reviewed as a whole. Much 
is probably recorded already in the official reports of 
district commissioners, and will no doubt be accessible 
to competent students in due time. But there are 
others— settlers, traders, missionaries, and officers of 
native troops— whose contacts with natives are different, 
and no less interesting. 

This is not the first occasion when news of world-wide 
significance has been transmitted from people to people, 
leaving its impress on folk-memory, as well as on local 
affairs. I need only mention the conquests of Cyrus 
an<l Darius, of Alexaniler and Pompey, of the Saracens 
and the Mongols. But never before have there been 
oliservers so widely dispersed, so fully aware of the 
historical events as they occur, or so directly in touch 
with a repository of information like the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute. 

I shall be pleaseil to receive such observations, as they 
may occur, and to preser\'e them for the eventual use of 
students of this aspect of the diffusion of cultures. 

JOHN L. MYRES. 

21, Bedford Square, TIMM. 
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Nuther Flag and Chank Shell. Cf. Max, 1943, 65. 

An excellent parallel to the Egyptian flag may 
be seen in the sacred chanJc shell of India, of 
which Hornell has given a full account in his 
‘ Report on the Marine Zoology of Oklamandal.’ Its 
first reeonled use was secular (p. 13) ; each hero in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata had his own magnificent 
awe-inspuing chanh which had its particular name, just 
like the swords of such heroes as the mythical Arthur of 
Britain with the ‘ Excalibur ' or the martyred Ali of the 
Shia iMuslims, with his two-tongued ‘ Dhu’l Fiqar ’ 
(' Master of the neck- vertebrae ’) — their legends are 
singularly similar. 

The most noteworthy function of the chanJc, for our 
purpose, is its use for temple services, before which it is 
always blown, to summon both the gods and the con- 
gregation — an exact equivalent of the flag-hoisting 
reported by Mr. Shropshire. It was this close connexion 
with religious rites that ga\"e it the reputation of being 
possessed of great magical, and eventually religious, 
virtues and brought about its daily worship which was 
ordered by the Brahma Karma, a book of ritual detail. 
The formula of adoration is recorded by Hornell (p. 22) 
and its miraculous activities (p. 23) ; a sept of the 
Santals adopted it as their totem and it figures in man^’’ 
ways as a divine, or all but divine, object. In ali this it 
outstripped the nuther flag which never passed beyond 
being the symbol of divinity, perhaps because of the 
more worldly, material, character of the Egyptians, 
noted by Plato as philochrematic, or ‘ business-loving,’ 

G. D. HORXBLOWER. 


The Cradle of the Indo-Europeans. Cf. Max, 1943, 64. 

— I was much interested in reading Mr. 
Mami s paper (Max, 1943, 64) and fully agree 
with the first few paragraphs. I am not 
satisfied, however, that he has found the Aryan cradle. 
The majority of the names of animals that he cites come 
from languages spoken in Europe, though some occur 
in Armenian, which is derived from Phrygian, which in 
turn came from this continent. There are two exceptions 
to this, the names for the beaver and the horse. 

Let us suppose, for purposes of argument, that the 
cradle was in the steppes to the east of the Caspian. The 
beaver could never have existed here, owing to the lack 
of trees, but it may have occurred on the wooded slopes 
of the mountains above Askabad, or in the park-land to 
the north of the steppes, or among the foot-hills of 
Afghanistan. If the A vest an hax^ra really means a 
beaver, which seems doubtful, the early Iranians may 
have known it in the last -mentioned area, since their 
traditions bring them into Persia from the region around 
Balkh. ^ 

It seems more likely that, like the kindred words in 
Ossetian and Persian, bavra meant some yellow, or 
posr^ibly brown, animal, perhaps a lion, and became 
applied to the beaver by those Aryans who entered 
northern Europe, just as a Canadian thrush, with a rose- 
pink breast, is called a robin. 

ith i'egard to the horse, I would n<it lightly ignore 
the suggestion of Schrader, adopted by Childe, that it 
originally meant the swift one. This epithet would not 
^Ppl^ f ® the heavily built horse of the north European 
plain. 4 he steppe naturally breeds horsemen, while 
horses have little practical value, except for draught 
purposes, in heavily timbered coimtrv . 

There seems to be nothing in this paper to contratlict 
the possibility, first advanced by Schrader, that the 
Aryan languages were fir^t spoken by the inhabitants of 
the steppes of Turkestan and South Russia. 

HAROLD J. E. PEAKE. 
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Alfred Cort Haddon was a young man just entering his third year of Christ’s College 
at the time when Charles Darwin received his Hon. LL.D. It was Haddon’s 
destiny by his work to bring Anthropology to the status of an exact science based 
upon observation. 

He settled at Cambridge in 1893, after his famous Torres Straits expedition, and 
within the next thirty years the science, of which he was virtually sole ej^nent at 
the University, achieved its present honourable position, with a flourishing school 
sending out students to all parts of the world. 

This book sketches the life and works of a man who, himself a student of man, 
could say in the vigour of his old age : 

“ In the course of a somewhat long life and in going to and fro upon the earth 
and visiting many cities of men, I have learned the great lesson that one can prac- 
tically always rely upon the goodness of human nature.” 
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Tlic island-dwellers of Malekula in the New Hebrides archipelago of Melanesia are 
cannibals and have a megalithic civilization in which dolmens, monoliths and stone 
circles similar to, though rather smaller than, those of Stonehenge, Camac and 
other monuments of the Bronze Age in Europe are still being erected. Around 
these monuments is centred an elaborate reUgious ritual cycle. This book deals 
chiefly with the coral islet of Vao oflf the north-eastern coast of Malekula, where 
this ritual cycle lasts fifteen years and revolves round the twin concepts of re-birth 
and the resulting life after death in a land of the dead situated in the crater of 
an active volcano— a sort of Hades above ground, whence the ancestors keep a 
fiiendly eye on die living, or alternatively wreak vengeance on them if die proper 
observances are relaxed. 

The ritual is described in detail, as also the mythology which gives it sanction. The 
sacrificial animals are boars with artificially elongated tusks, which before sacrifice 
form the basis of a complicated currency. The natives are bold seafiurers, and have 
an unsurpassed dramatic sense expressed in songs and dances of great beauty, 
many of which are here recorded. 

Though numbering no more than 450, with a language peculiar to themselves, 
the native of this islet have a complicated “ class system ” of kinship of a kind 
here for the first time described. Cannibalism, human sacrifice and warfare are 
organised on striedy ritual lines. They practise many forms of magic, and are 
skmed in the drawing of highly specialized geometrical designs based on mytho- 
logical motives, a large number of which are here reproduced. 

The scope of this work, the result of the author^s exhaustive and original research, 
is enormous. It will have a wide appeal to anthropologists and archaeologists for 
whom it duddates many knotty problems ; to sociologists for new light on the 
growth of sodal organization ; to psychologists for its penetrating analysis of 
mythological and religious concepts ; to philologists and to students of primitive 
music. 

Mr. Layard is an M.A. of King^s College, Cambridge, and of New College, 
Oxford, a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute and a member of riie 
Medical Section of the British Psychologic Society. A pupil of the late 
Dr. A. C. Haddon, he went to Malekula with Dr. W. H, R. Rivers, and later 
studied psychology imder the personal direction of Professor C. G. Jung. 
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A LETTER TO YOU FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall. 

For the men and women of the Forces at home and abroad I make an appeal to which every 
family in the Kingdom can respond. 

I do not ask for money. I ask only for books, magazines and periodicals. 

If yon have seen, as I have seen on my many visits to the Forces, and particularly in the Middle 
East, the need for something to read during the long hours oH duty and the pleasure and relief when 
that need is met, you would gladly look, and look again, through your bookshelves and give what you 
can. If you hesitate to part with a book which has become an old friend, you can be sure that it will 
be a new friend to men on active service. 

The procedure is quite simple. Almost any Post O^ce will take your books and magazines if 
handed in unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed. 

They will be distributed to all the Services where most required. Malta, the Middle East, 
Iceland, and a dozen other places abroad will welcome your gifts, and there are lonely stations at 
home to be supplied, 

wm you contribute from your shelves, and remember when you buy a book or magazine that 
there are many waiting to read it after you ? WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
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